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Ma » A M. 


importance, from the dignity of the per- 
fon, whoſe name he prefixes to his work. 
Methinks I now realize this conceit ; and exult, 
by ſtanding high in the liſt, as a candidate for 


glory! 


.Your zeal, Madam, like that of martyrs of 
old, has ſentenced. you to ſuffer: but there 
needs no pomp of words to tell the world, that 
if there is any ſpark of true devotion, in theſe 
pages, it was lighted at the altar of your piety 


VERY author derives a real, or imagitary 


and judgment; for they owe their exiſtence to 


your opinion, that my former publication (a) 
A 2 might 


(a) Farmer's Advice to his Daughter, 3 vols. 12mo. 1770. 
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W DEDICATION. 
might do more good, were it caſt into the form 
of a dialogue. 


You did not imagine, I preſume, that I 
| ſhould devote ſo conſiderable a part of my lei- 


ſure hours, to a new work ; or let my philan- 
thropy flow in ſo copious a ſtream. You did 
not think I ſhould rove from field to grove, 
and garden to garden, through three or four 
ſummers, in hopes of gathering flowers fit to 
preſent you. 


I cannorT give you a repaſt ſeaſoned with 
Attic ſalt ; nor enlivened with the zeſt of mo- 
dern elegancy : but if amidſt theſe paſtoral 
ſcenes, you ſhould find any cad, in argument; 
or ſweet-briar, in perſuaſive invitation to virtue; 
you, who are a miſtreſs 'of the human heart, 
will not deſpiſe the ſincerity of the villager. 
If you find his breaſt beat time with moral 
rectitude, and religious hope; and that from 
ſound reaſoning, he learns to live and die; you 
will think it no diſgrace to befriend him. 


Who would the firſt of human kind moſt with 
to ſerve? 


Is 


DEDICATION. .v 


IF the detail of this honeſt man's life, glid- 
ing on gently in a peaceful ſtream, ſhould draw 
down a torrent of unprovoked criticiſm ; the 


humble peaſant, in his turn, may {mile at 


the laboured art of learned abſurdity. 


My ambition is to convey uſeful inſtruction, 
in words, not vulgar, yet intelligible to the 
unlettered. 1 mean to ſhew the genuine effects 
of filial duty, and paternal love, in hearts im- 
preſſed with a deep ſenſe of religion. I hope 
you will not find, in theſe converſations, any 
enthuſiaſtic or fanatical piety ; or any ambi- 
guous ſentiment, that ſoothes the corruption of 
the heart; or flatters our reigning diſſipation. 
I Have made my voyage round the moral 
world ; not ſo much for the amuſement of the 
great, or the inſtruction of the ilful, as the 
ſervice of the meek and upright. In the words 


of your charming ward, bright Fancy's ſweeteſt 
child, 


——ů — Here is my butt, 
And very ſea-mark of my utmoſt ſail ;” 
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5 D E DI C ATTON. , 

and This, the richeſt merchandize which I 
have brought home: how far the fortunes of 
other mien will be the better for it, I know 
not: to myſelf I have ſecured the moſt in- 
trinſic wealth, by a zealous attempt to ſerve 
them; and I am, with no leſs ſincerity and 

reſpect, | 


2 


MA DAM, 


Your much obliged, 


and deyoted ſervant, 


Red- Lion- Squares 
Feb. 1774. 


Jonas Hanway. 
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H E following ſheets are the prod! uQtion of Pak 

broken hours ſnatched from the vortex. ß 
diffipation, and depolited i in the ſhrine of piety and humanity. 
It is a more pleaſing taſk to recommend ſuch ſentiments as 
promote happineſs, than expoſe. the infirmities which pro- 
duce miſery : and more practicable to flatter men, not totally 
abandoned, into a love of virtue, than uſeful to quarrel with 
them for being no better than they are; yet ſtill we muſt fix 
our hearts on #ruth!  _ 

If we .recolle& how. the preſs. has EIT of late with 

books, which have poifoned the imaginations of our youth, 


ſuch efforts as mine may claim a candid reception. I ad- 


dreſs my labours to the . fmple rather than the refined in 
taſte ; at the ſame time that I eſteem piety and ſimplicity, 
as qualities with, which the loweſt in condition are 88 and 
without them the higheſt poor. 

There is ſomething very ungrateful i in che no- ance 


tion of keeping the common people in ignorance, , 


as if this was beſt calculated for a land of freedom. and irre- 
Time and chance happen to all; but we need not — 

be afraid of levelling conditions, on account of any ſuperior 
knowledge acquired by the common  Mucation of the inferior 


claſſes of mankind, 12 
2 2 SE The 


[wm] 

The vulgar notion is, that the more ignorant the common 
people are, the more humble and ſubmiſſive they will be: I 
call this a vulgar notion, for ignorance in a free country ope- 
rates very differently ; it creates a brutiſh ferocity, and ren- 
ders the people dupes to every artful. demagogue who has 
ſkill enough to flatter them. Neither doth experience war- 
rant the belief, that knowledge creates a repugnance to vir- 
tue ; or that virtue ever deſtroyed a people. 

n of folly being ever before the e eyes, of the com- 
mon run of mankind,” the objects of wiſdom muſt be alſo 
preſented to them, or how are they to come at any antidote 
againſt the poiſon of fin? They have the ſublime doctrine, 
and clear precepts of chriſtianity laid open to their view, 
and they are commanded to read; but this very command 
ſuppoſes a due ſenſe of ſubcnination, and juſt notions of the 
virtue of obedience. 

Where are we to feck for that pure ſimplicity which bas 

diſtinguiſhed ſome ages? We are apt th denominate a people 
uncultivated, when their cuſtoms and manners differ from 
our own: yet it is obvious that where humanity is exerciſed 
with the moſt perſuaſive gentlenefs, there the people act moſt 
agreeably to the true ſtandard of univerſal 'benevolence. If 
they have a ſteady belief in an invi/ible prever; to whom they 
think ſuch conduct will be pleaſing, and that they ſhall be 
happy if it proves. ſo, we may venture to pronounce them 
happy: for though we ſhould have the moſt knowledge, 
yet if we ſuffer ourſelves to be miſguided by our ganas 
we ſhall at length plunge ourſelves into mifery. 
State of Mankind have, in all ages, beheld the moſt dread- 
—_— ful cataſtrophes arife from the want of knowledge 
to reli- in the things which belong to their peace, and 
e from the blindneſs created by vice: To this we 
may impute idolatry, and the groſſeſt deviations from the wor- 
ſhip of the true God: and to the ſame cauſe aſeribe the gall- 
ing chains of favery, in which ſo great a part of the egy 
race are bound. 

If men were ſenſible of their true intereſt, there would be- 
no ſuch thing as tyranny; whereas the irreligion, barbarity 
of manners, and the habit of violating * and human 

laws, 
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laws, to what cauſe can we impute ſuch evils, but to ignorance, 
ſupported by. perverſeneſs ? It is true, that knowledge of the 
world leads ſome into vice; but knowledge of God, and of 
themſelves, reſtores them to their proper happineſs. 

Where the light of the goſpel ſhines brighteſt, there ought 
the morals of a people to be moſt pure; and where there is 
a proper knowledge of men and things, there will. the guiltleſs 
be beſt qualified to guard themſelves againſt the ſuares of the 
world. The innocence" of che dove is recommended to us 
by the Son of God, but ſo is the w:/dom of the ſerpent. 

With regard to difference in religious tenets, Knowledge 
which may furniſh matter for ſome animadverſions, # ee 
I intereſt my readers in no diſpute + I only ſhew e 
why they ought to be moderate and charitable towards others, 
and ſteady in their reſpective modes of worſhip, according 
to the practice of the beſt chriſtians; obſerving that thoſe 
who are perplexed by a diverſity of opinions, are often glad 
of an excuſe to ſhake off all faiths. _ © $ 
Neither do I mean to exclaim againſt nn ObjeTians 
which chriſtianity warrants, or repreſent any 2 
omiſſion as productive of deſpondency, on any to pleafurs. 
other principle, than as fin unrepented of, muſt 
terminate in ſtupidity or deſpair. The New Teſlament is the 
baſis of all our fears in regard to a future ſtate ; yet we put 
this book into the hands of the common . and for a 
good reaſon, for it is no leſs the foundation of their peace 
and comfort, their temporal j joys, and hopes of eternal bliſs ! 

There needs no argument to prove, that in aura! 
general we are more affected by material than by turu of the 
ſpiritual objects; or that the reaſoning which al- fefgiss. 
moſt every one acknowledges the importance of, 
operates with ſo much the leſs vigour on the mind where 
the object is diſtant, than weaker arguments where things 
are near, But ftill the mind looks up to its original, and 
we find in ourſelves a natural inclination to religion, info- 
much that when it is properly called forth, it will a& with 
energy, and prove that many of our iniquitous deeds, which 
in general are aſcribed to the corruption of our nature, ariſe 
from the prevalency of cuſtom and example. - | 
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lency of now find in the world, could poſſibly be [conceal- 
exflow. ed, the ather half would ſoon be diminiſhed very 
confiderably. We are ſtil} ſnocked with groſs inſtances of 
impiety, and expreſs our ſurprize, even when the moſt aban- 
doned part of mankind are guilty of great outrages againſt 
humanity and religion: This ſeems to he a proof, that vir- 
tue is ſtill in reputation, though it is too calm and filent in 
its nature to proclaim itſelf on the houſe- top. In ſpite of all 
the madneſs of the heart, or head, which prevails amongſt us, 
we exit; we maintain things in tolerable NG * * 
we hope for better days. 78 in 
Particular It is dangerous to 8 ae, nature 
2002 above meaſure ; and general topics of declamation 
and im- againſt irreligion are, for this reaſon, frequently. 
222% exceptionable; but we are not therefore to be re- 
10 the ſa. ſerved where evils are notorious. Crimes of omiſ- 
crament. ſion do not uſually ſtrike us like acts of violence: 
but there are ſome of ſuch a nature as difgrace common 
ſenſe, while they proclaim ſuch impiety that we know not 
hat truſt to repoſe in each other, on any religious principle. 
I appeal to the hearts of thouſands of maſters and miſtreſſes 
of families Do they know if their domeſtics are chriſtians ? 
I do not mean in any abſtracted, fanatical, or viſionary ſenſe, 
but ſimply in regard to the great article of our faith and obe- 
dience, in the remembrance of Chriſt, in the Sacrament of his 
Supper? — ls not our negligence, in this inſtance, carried to 


an amazing height? Do we not offend: againſt our reaſon as 


well as our faith ? Can thoſe be chriſtians themſelves who are 
indifferent whether others be ſuch ? If by the word chriſti- 
anity we underſtand ſomething which is not merely ideal, 
but muſt be carried into practice, thouſands of us ſtand con- 
demned on this ſingle indictment. 

I have laboured this point (a), though it is a ſad 3 
deration that any perſuaſives ſhould be neceſſary: Some peo- 
ple think, that nothing ought to be ſaid of this chriſtian 
duty more than of any other; as if particular perſuaſives 

(a) Pages 35 to 54, and 243. 


If half the apparent folly and wickedneſs we 
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by we may attain a competent knowledge in the 
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were the cauſe of the reluctance ſhewn to the thing itſelf, 
I have heard of an apoſtolical clergyman, who, obſerving 
the congregation turn their backs on the communion table, 
cried out from his pulpit, Fellow chriſtians, quhere are you go- 
ing? I am about to celebrate the death of Chriſt 1 No one dared 
reply, So you may if you pleaſe, but 1 do not think any 
ſuch thing neceſſary to me.” Let this was their een 
or they revolted againſt their on hearts; 

We are, by the general tenor of our religion, Duty of 
to ſtudy and obey the laws of God; and as an in- parents : 
ſtance of the divine compaſhon, the means where- 2 Wh 
duties required, and the proper habits for practiſing ſuch 
duties, are marked out to us in the moſt legible characters. 
How the parent or the pree/t, the teacher or maſter of the fa- 
mily, in high life or in low, can think themſelves abſolved 
from the deepeſt concern in this matter, is paſt my compre- 
henſion. The difficulty which ariſes from the din of a mul- 
titude of ſpectators, and the objects of ſenſe which ſur- 
round us, are not ſufficient excuſes : perſons in ſuch ſtations 
mould prompt the young actors, and keep them in conſtant 
remembrance that they are preparing to tread the ſtage of 
life, and perform a part as candidates for an immortal prize. 
They ſhould ſhew them religion, arrayed in the attracting 
luſtre of peace and good-will ; clothed with all the graces of 
the goſpel, diffuſing ſmiles of beneficence, and ſpeaking to 
all, who will open their cars to hear, the language of hope, 
faith, and charity, and the promiſe of the glorious rewards of 
virtue, If religion is ſeen in ſuch a point of yiew, the gay. 
cannot reſiſt her charms, and the obdurate will not be im- 
penetrably deaf to the voice of the charmer. When our 
teachers repreſent the ſtate of a judgment to come, to the un- 
derſtanding, as well as the paſſions, in the moſt perſuaſive 
terms, the native candor of the heart will refle& truth, as from 
a mirror; and wiſdom will acknowledge her children. 

It is the policy and happineſs of all civilized na- puty of - 
tions to entertain a certain order of men, who are the clergy. 
dignified by no leſs an appellation than the immediate ſervants 
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of the moſi high God: and if it were not for the regular: clergy; 
ide ſenſe of being accountable after death would be loſt, or 
prove inſufficient even to create ſuch reſtraints as are eſſential 
to our ideas of the Being of God. But neither the pretepta 
nor examples, neither the dignity nor character of fuch 
perſons alone, are fufficient to anſwer the purpoſes for which 
they were intended. Hence have ariſen many ſtrong reaſons 
for philoſophers, patriots, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed friends of 
mankind in all ages, to endeavour by their books, their ex- 
ample, and the tenor of their converſation, to aſſiſt in eheriſ - 
ing a ſenſe of religion a1 men, and promote the ſame 
cauſe with equal zeal, yet without invading the province of 
the N er rp * ee, dure ROO aften 
done. hub 
2 3 Whatever bs wad dis rated to our 
t r- children; extends al ſo to our ſervantb and inferiors. 
l. No accidental circumſtances cal ſuper ſede the 
duties of religion and humanity: To xeg/et? any fellow- rea- 
ture whom we can ſuccour, muſt be offenſive to God: as ta 
deſpiſe any one, on account of his inferiority of condition, 
affords a ſtrong preſumption * we are ee n true 
nature of our ö n. 2967197 
Belen I is likewiſe on * a8 at n 

3 government for temporal felicity, government de- 
2 pends on religion. Statefmen are obliged-ta confeſs 
_ that the @tonomy of life, as it regards the controul 
of human paſſions, is an object too fluctuating to be kept 
in its proper orbit, without the gravitating power of reli- 
gion. Neither the rod of the civil magiſtrate, nor the ſword 
of the military officer, can accompliſh the work, without 
forte reference to a judgment to rome. Without this; we can 
Have but a flender ſecurity for life or property: Men would 
commit the groſſeſt crimes in ſecret, and evade human laws 3 
or death, under the hand of the executioner, would loſe the 
greateſt - part of its terror. Without religion, the united 
arts of civilization would be inadequate to the maintenance 
of concord: the peace and harmony of ſocial intercourſe 
would be turned into confuſion, and the earth become an 
Babitation of ſavages and a den of thieves. | 
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Ihe end and deſign of $9xfrpment is defence and The neceſ- 
Ti but the idea of it cannot ET to i abe u. 
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; public inſtitutes, ye. muſt þ have "recourſe 211 to . 
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parental a authority: This. As. he. heſt 155 ter in ee 
the code of laws, as. the bs oe Tod him ae the more 
immediate cauſe of, the homage we learn to pay to him AS 

the great Parent of mankind. To this we are trained | from 
our infaney: and the father and the mother, the maſter and 


miſtreſs, 3 muſt cooperate. with, legiſlators, or the . gallows 
will. fall with the weight of delinquency. "Of. this, experience 


—— — 


- affords. abundant. teſtimony ; in the characters of many poor 
' wretches of both ſexes, who have.) loſt their parents early, 


and never h had the advantage of, inſtruction, or any good ex- 


ample before their eyes. 
Such piety is out of faſhion, but it will not be out, of 


| countenance, while the nature of good and evil remains un- 
changed. Every diminution of the power and authority of 


parents or maſters, ought to be regarded as a ſtab to the con- 


ſtitution of the moral world: We ſhould conſider them as 
bound by a tacit compact with the community, from which 


. themſelves derive protection, never to loſe ſight of their 


duty: Thoſe who talk of the love of their country, and are 


negligent of their pupils, and their own houſhold, act ſo 


little like the patriarchs of old, "real friends to human 
kind, that we muſt ſuſpect their (Ale, or their ſincerity. In 
the ſame manner to declaim on the rights of fellow-ſubjects, 
and make no proviſion for their happineſs as flowing from 
moral rectilude, is trifling with both divine and Funn 
laws, 

We are become ſo refined, that inſtruction calculated for 
the uſe of a family, or bearing any ſuch name, carries with 
it the air of fanaticiſm : But we cannot be too often remind- 
ed of the condition of thoſe who conſtitute the © "Nic ity of 
bulk of mankind; nor that the Almighty hath Hewing a 
been pleaſed in a particular manner, to warn ſuch oo 
whom his providence places in the higheſt _ 
tions, to conſider the poor as the more immediate objects of 
his paternal care. We are not born for ourſelves only: If the 
Poor are to perform the drudgery of life, the rich have the 

b weightier 
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.weightier charge of guarding them from their propenſities to 
evil,” that they may. preſerve the dignity of 'their nature, arid 
"ſupport the © common hope of happineſs upon true and per- 
manent principles; and thus ally the race of mankind by the 
ſtron geſt contract of one common intereſt; the greateſt ** 
ject of it being the immortality of the ſoul. ö 
Whatever pretenſions men may make to a ſußetlor dae 
of knowledge in the government of a Aare, women have a large 
ſhare in the direction and management of families, which 
compoſe kingdoms ; and they are, by univerſal conſent, moſt 
in their province when they are moſt attentive to the neceſ- 
 fary affairs under their roof; and 1 hope they will think 
_ themſelves more particularly indiregea 4 in theſe pages, and 
not the leſs, from the perſon who is the chief object of the in- 
ſtruction being of the Tame ſex. I do not preſume to direct 
them ; I think they have the advantage whenever they pleaſeto 
uſe it : but I ſee with ſorrow that the parade and refinements 
of life have rendered us fo extremely deficient in keeping our 
families in the fear of God, that many act as if this was be- 
low the conſideration of people of fortune and character. 


The du This is a grievance indeed, but of whom are we 
of atten= to complain? Whilſt one part is deeply buſted in 
8 various occupations, and the other eagerly bent 


on the purſuits of amuſement, the inattention 
which is ſhewn, even to our children, muſt be great, and much 
greater will it be to the intereſt and welfare of inferiors, 
deſtined to the humble offices of ſociety. Yet in this we 
act againſt our temporal advantage, for it is obvious that the 
welfare of our ſervants and our own, is ſo interwoven. as to 
make it impoſſible to ſeparate them : A faithful and good 
ſervant, of either ſex, is a blefling wherever they are found, 
and equally valuable to the great and opulent, as to the 
lower ranks of the people: But our general practice is ſo 
careleſsly unmanly, and ſo unlike chriſlians, it ſeems as if this 
tye of human ſociety were diſſolved. 
If ſervants do not learn their duty under the eye of their 
parents, they are now ſeldom in a way of ever learning it: 
and the end of their learning cannot be anſwered with- 
out practice. By the power of heir own reaſon, and the fatal 


effects 
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effects of evil conduct, ſome of them will diſcover their misfor- 
tune in not having been properly inſtructed; but ĩt may not a 
be ſo eaſy to extricate themſelves out of the difficulties in 
which they are involyed. Servants, like other people, not 
habituated to remember their C#eator in .the days « of their 
youth, will hardly ever remember him: And what is the 
effect of their forgetting. him, but vice and infidelity, mutual 
diſguſt between maſier and ſervant, perpetual change of domeſlics, 
and a ſtate of unhappineſs, on. both ſides. This i is ſo much : 
that we © amy ; juſtly — £554 it AS a a nate} misfortune. \ 
The maſter being veſted with authority in the govern- 
ment of his own houſe, is certainly accountable to God and 
his country. If the favour and regard he may ſhew, and the 
reports he may make of the domeſtics who have ſerved him, 
determine their fortune. i in any conſiderable degree, they muſt 
be conſidered as depending on him; and a great part of the 
evil AE of muſt Wits from his careleſſneſs and irreli- 
gion. Ne 
L kno Dt — fap differences 3 in religious opinions may 
have wea the efficacy of religion itſelf in the conduct 
of life; nor Whether we ſhould have more true piety if we 
had fewer modes of faith and worlhip ; but I believe that 
when. the heart is ſincere, the Almighty is not diſpleaſed 
with the varied offering of praiſe preſented to him. People 
of narrow minds do not eaſily bring themſelves to be entirely 
reconciled to thoſe Who differ with them in religious opi- 
nions; but the eſſential difference i is in the practice, not in 
the belief of mankind, We uſually prefer domeſtics of the 
lame perſuaſion, as ourſelyes ; ; and this may prevent ſome in- 
candeniences, but it dath not ſtrike at the root of the evil we 
complain of. 7 

We often find, that the apinion Sn our domeſtics being 
what we yulgarly call “not troubled with much religion,” 
is made a reaſon for indifference whether they really have 
any, and this rule of judging operates to render them as in- 
different in regard to themſelves. Inſtead of that Tiberality 
of feqtimens which leads. us to e what we do 
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baten hat we Ae ho influence; and by. ſtrange defſec- 

tion from the. tric principles of pollcy as Well as chriſtiam 
philoſophy, - we grow ne gligent. and offefid againſt the bene- 
valence. and” charity v which 1 is * eminently: due to Pn” 
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he great maſs of mankind may be Seren 
allen: EN under the deriominition of maſter and ſervant, 
domeflics. _. ah their d duties wich regard to themſelves and tlie 
community at large, Conſtitute 4 conſiderable part of the" 
harmony of life Alt is the firſt object of internal policy, and 
a capital Auth, equally effential to religion and humanity, to 
teach our inferiors.' the art, of contentment; and to point 
out. to them the bright. rewards” of honeſty and virtue in 2 
life to come. fi ut” this, they never can be rendered 
truly comfortable to eee, rity. faithful to thoſe whom 
they ſerve, or r fincere towards thelr Maker. Theſe are ob- 
jeQs of great 1 moment; aud happy Fit 18 when we enn mate 
an impreſhon on their e linds. em 16 Lat i of 
All, orders of men, according to the neceſſities of the con- 
aſtion in Which the Author of Nature hath placed them, 
muſt attend to the things of this world; but religion ĩs fein 
the object, which if they regard with Leit and ſincerity, the 
reſt will be added: It i s therefore from a defect in our faith, 
as. well as our want of reſolution, + "that we ſee ſo meh neg 
gence prevail amongſt ly: 2199.10 gifs Baier SHY AHR 
The great Author of Nature certai tainly intended the Rap- 
pineſs of all his creatures * and we are all born to labour as' 
we are to trouble : this is the condition of human life; but 
ſervants being g moſt freed from terhptations to Vanity, and con- 
ſequently having feweſt paſſions to gratify, may paſs through 
life with. as much ſatisfaction, as the generality of ſuch as — 


. 


in 


Midas from: among that part of our d Gl 
whoſe only property is their ability for labour: ſome who 
e the wealthy are much advanced in condition; Hilft 

e ne — others 
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others have reaſoh"to wiſh to re-viſit their native fields, live 
more regular lives, and more free from temptation. Though 
it is generally deemed the intereſt of a commercial nation to 
train up the people, as nearly as poſſible, in their proper 
rank; yet, happy in our glorious conſtitution, we give all 


their juſt inheritance of liberty, to do the beſt they can for 


themſelves, according to their intellectual endowments, and 
the providential advantages they may enjoy. Thoſe who 
deſcend from parents who earn their bread by manual labour, 
generally become habituated to the ſame kind of life, and en- 
joy as much freedom as they need wiſh for; but the due care 
of them depends more on the piety, judgment, and humanity 
of the maſter and miſtreſs, and the c/oms which prevail, 
than upon the laus of the land. | 

With regard to female domeſtics, in particular, Condition 
it is eaſy to perceive how much the calm ſucceſſion 2 
of a lady's hours depends on the good humour and he D 
reſpect ſhewn her by her ſervants. But there co” ＋. 
muſt be fidelity alſo, ſupported by religion, be- | 
fore ſhe can pronounce herſelf a happy woman. 

As to the lawleſs' commerce of the ſexes, what can be ſaid 
when the duties of hoſpitality are violated by the arts and 
devices of thoſe, whoſe ardour of youth, or inſolence of for- 
tune, ſet divine and human laws at defiance ! If inſtead of 
guarding the indigent, whoſe only dowry is their virtue and 
ability to labour, men triumph over the ſpoils of innocence, 
and devote to infamy thoſe very beings they are bound by 
every ſocial lav, and every ſacred precept, to aſſiſt and pro- 
te, they muſt anſwer for it at the judgment-ſcat. 

With reſpect to the compariſon of the rich and the poor, it 
may be preſumed that ſhe who hath the feweſt temptations to 
depart from the heavenly law, will be the leaſt ſubject to 
neglect her duty. The full enjoyment of a plentiful fortune 


exempts from all" temptation ariſing from want; and it 


follows, that where motives of ſhame, intereſt, or worldly 
glory PO lealt,” ag Virtue is entitled to the moſt aſſiſt- 
ance; | > 


To keep aloof dem e aha! not to indul ge any pre- 


lude to guilt, has ever been one of the firſt leſſons in the 


ſchools 
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ſchools of religion and philoſophy: And not to conſider the 
difficulty of making a compenſation for injuſtice, committed 
by ſeduction, is as injurious to a man's honour, as not re- 
garding the guilt, is a violence on his religion. To behold 
a partner in iniquity, plunged into the gulph of proſtitu- 
tion, exhibits a picture of diſtreſs, at which humanity ſhud- 
ders, and againſt which every generous EY of the 
heart revelts. NG obivars ads 
Force of II all arguments of this ſort, we 5 generally 
indy. recourſe to the doctrine of induſtry, as the beſt. 
guardian of innocence, and the trueſt friend of happineſs; 
and it is very obvious, That a ſteady truſt in the providence 
of God, joined to a habit of praying to him, to crown in- 
duſtry, will naturally produce ſuch comfort and intrepidity, 
as take out the ſting of poverty; and by rendering lat our 
ſweet, put the induſtrious on à level of happineſs with the 
opulent. It is of no leſs uſe to obtain the comforts of life, 
than to prevent the miſeries to which it is ſubject, whilſt 
the contrary often proves a temptation to tranſgreſſions. 
The language. to ſervants, and perhaps to mankind in ge- 
neral, ſhould therefore be, according to the apothegm, La- 
bour- that thiu be not idle, for idleneſi teacheth much, evil; and 
it is as true that we may date the, deſtruction. of millions 
from the real want of employment, or the neglect of it: But 
induſtry muſt be ſupported by piety, leſt our activity ſhould 
he played? in doing miſchief. wells ore 
Gere, True generoſity is * . whether diſplayed 
e 
:»wards | towards the poor or the rich. The pomp and pa- 
" g female rade of life may dazzle-yulgar eyes; but they make 
no differenęs with reſpect to the dignity and rights 
of human nature, and the puzity, of the ſoul,. There are 
no marks or characters ſtampt on the mind „ ſtronger than 
the affections which lead us to hem favohr to the innocent: 
but innocency in ſæmales, and ſuch as are expoſed to danger 
from their youth and perſonal charms, has always been the 
ſubject! ol the moſt hergie virtue: men have generally been 
eager to hazard life in defence of it, not in romantic exploits 
only, but in /eer conduct: Where any fpark of genuine 
Rue y has fired the breaſt, the utmoſt readineſs } has been 
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always ſhewn to deſpiſe danger on ſuch occaſions ; Perhaps 


this hath, not been often exerciſed towards the poor and 
humble; but in the ſight of heaven, it appears with ſo much 
the brighter luſtre, as it is diveſted of the N we Near 


pay to riches and worldly honours. 

Nor ought we to forget that there is an 14 in the 
mode of performing duties of piety and compaſſion. Which 
of the ſexes has the ſtrongeſt incentives to the generoſity I 
am recommending I cannot ſay; but 1 think no lady can ap- 
pear in a point of view. more charming, than being diveſted 
of that inſolence of levity which tempts ſo many to look down 
on others, ſhe ſhews a maternal care of young female ſer- 
vants. The protection of one, who from her inexperience 
and poverty is moſt expoſed: to danger, adds honour and 
dienity to the moſt accompliſhed character : "This diſpoſition 
exalts and refines and warms the moſt fluggiſh and inani- 
mate temper! This pleads their cauſe with all the elo- 
quence of truth, and all the tenderneſs of the pureſt aftection 
and we ought to conſider it as the choiceit gem in the dia- 
dem of virtue, 

Whether it be in'the huſbandman who ploughs the held, 
or the prince that rules the land, humanity and religion can 
never {hine brighter than when applied to the glorious pur- 
poſes of preſerving 'our' fellow-creatures from the ſtains of 
iniquity : and in every view there is a reverential homage due 
to Providence, in behalf of thoſe who have no other dowry 
than their innacence. 

There is at this period more worldly ſagacity Force of 
among the lower claſles of the people, than is — 
generally ſuppoſed: But if thoſe, who we diſtin- 
guiſh by the name of the great, do not take the lead in ſuch 
a reformation of manners, as experience proves to be eſſential 
to our happineſs, who is to take it? They who expect it to 
come firſt from the «literate, deſerve no bettgr name them- 
ſelves, Nothing can be more honourable among men, than 
a good example ; and if the world were ſo conſtituted, that no 
one could enter the temple of honour but as he paſſed through 
- Y virtue, we might hope to ſee things wear a brighter 
ape 


All 


in general. 


All that is truly great muſt ariſe from virtue; for what can 
vice do more, when ſupported by a large fortune, than make 


- herſelf brilliant, to dazzle the eyes of the beholder, and 
through the magic glaſs of grandeur, appear pleaſing and 
_ amiable? The more ſhe conceals her deformity from her de- 
Juded votaries, the more ſhe may flatter them with the hopes 
"of happineſs, dy means of the gratifications which ſhe can 
ive: And it is not to be imagined, that the bulk of man- 
Kind will conſider ſo much, that he who acts his part beft, 
16 the moſt acceptable in the ſight of God, as who! is in the 
beſt ſituation of indulging bis paſſions,” 
The moſt ignorant naturally hot up for ae the 
common people will be what their ſuperiors are; and they 
often become more dangerous in vice, as they are leſs civiliz- 
ed in manners: Precepts are not ſo much wanted by them as 
patterns, and good example commands with a force which in 
the iſſue will predominate. It is not vague harangues or 
ſmooth-flowing periods, as if the poſſeſſion of virtue were 
to be acquired by the power of words !—The truths which 
common ſenſe dictates, are level to all; they are eaſy to 
comprehbend; and virtue is always ready to receive thoſe who 
devote themſelves to her. 
People in the middle fations of life, have no leſs influence 
on: their inferiors, and particularly their domeſtics : and if 
we conſider the diſadvantages which their ſervants labour 
under for want of inſtruction, the prevalency of bad example 
muſt be equally fatal to them. But I fear there are ſome 
| who do not think of this matter; and many who deny that 
any ſuch obligation exiſts. Even the more aged and phleg- 
- matic, from whom one might expect the moſt ſerious at- 
. tention, often miſtake the weakneſs and prejudices of their 
minds, for a ſuperior degree of underſtanding ; and reaſon 
themſelves into an opinion, that a cloſe attention to the re- 
| ligious conduct of their ſervants, or the lower claſſes of 
mankind, is fit only for the cognizance of the parochial pri 
in the beaten road of duty; and from this falſe principle, 
the concluſion is natural: they give themſelves no trouble 
or concern, except that they continually complain of the 
| worthleſſneſs of their ſervants, without caſting back a ſingle 
4 thought 


1 1 1 
thought ba 166! vn. //This mibeates/againit- virtue like a 


two-edgod: ſwold yche maſter and ſervant grow equally neg- 
ligent of their duty to Gd und each others Filial and parental 
duties have oftentimes no better: fortune, and we all W 
W Ft) e —— 
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Ir Wh Tuqpry to conſider the moral, a Danger of 


out entering into the political ſtate of our fel- 28 — 


bop-lubhect, That the wealth. and peter of a 
country conſiſts in its numbers of working people; is beyond 
diſpute—that- defence in away depends on the ſame cauſe, can- 
not be denied that the rights of mankind, as they regard 
the paſſions and appetites, controulable by laws, are equal, 
is obvious; ſhall we then, as it were in eontempt of theſe 
principles, Make cuſtom our law ; and from notions of 
convenience beat down the boundaries of public policy; and 
break the ſtrongeſt ties of humanity ? Yet this is demon- 
firable j in the Forced celibacy of our domeſtics, inſomuch that 
they are obliged to practice every ſiniſter art and contrivance 
to conceal their ſituation when they are married. | 
Thus, whilſt we deſpiſe the papiſit, in tegard to their con- 
vents and numneriet, we make every private houſe a conyent 
and a nunnery. Very few people will take ſervants who are 
married; for that which ſhould be their honour is made their 
diſgrace, Is this the intereſ of a commercial ſtate; poſſeſſing 
wide extended dominions; and depending upon ſtrength to 
maintain them Can ſuch conduct proceed from gentiine 
notions of freedom? Does the batchelor; itt his þpfomiſcoous 
commetce, give any earneſt of fidelity to the ſtate ? Docs he 
even concern himfelf about the exiſtetice of his country? 
A diſſoluteneſs of manners, with regard to the lawleſs. m- 
merce of the ſexes; operates to the deſtruction of a com- 
munity ; while the married man gives a ſecutity to the pub- 
lic, that he will be faithful to it; ; his love for his ch, and 
Cc children 
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chiluren being aidepoſit for his fidelity. What a reprotch. it 
is, to hear of ſubjects. (e) far inferior to ourſelves in plenty, 
freedom, ſcience, and every othet Mark of national glory, 
oxceed us greatly in this kind of policy and humanity 5119) 
Draught WMe drain off from agriculture and manufactory 
2 ow near 5000 people annually : this, by proper at- 
counties to tention to the poor of theſe cities, might be pre- 


1 vented, for vice and careleſſneſs kill "au numbers- 
every year (b : 1 
Inconve- s che marridgh at * ſtands, it is apparently 


— f ec: = to promote ſobriety, and might operate 


Hage af. rr n a ſober and — 
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(a ) In 7. 2 , N. is ho deb that in $50,000 gien 
women, 2 80, oo turn d of the age of teventy; are actually married, Which 
js very near two married people to ihrer fingle; and yet about thter ia 
an hundred of their whole nber of my. are in a Rate. of celibacy, 
from motives of ſuperſtition. +7 en oll 

In computing tao ſevenths more — a in 3 nnd, Weſtminſter 
than there are in Paris, (which, notwithftanding the. boaſts of the French 
I-take-to be the caſe) our number of births ſhould be 24,000, whereas 
our chriftenings are ſeldom above 16,0 f and our burials ſeldom ſhort 

of 22,000 z and whatever we may judge of the defects of our bills of 
mortality, real experience correſponds with the ens which theſe 4 
duce, that theſe cities drain the country; oO On. 

This is not at all wonderful, if we bene that if x in 13 is a b. 
vigſtie or ſervant of ſome kind or other, there are 25,000 pairs, of whom 
if we may be allowed to reckon 15, 00 pairs from 20 to 40 years of 
age, and fairly compute that 10, ooo ſuch pairs are in a ſtate of celibary, 
we may weil complain of a want of people. What the effect is to ther 
aum morals, and how injurious to the flate, is more'eaſy to conceiye than 
.deſcribe, I am afraid the caſe is nearly the ſame in other great towns 

and cities in theſe kingdoms, in proportion as vice and exceſs prevail 

g the inhabitants. : 


(059 7 heſe cities only have 05 for at jeaſt zo00 people annually 
from the country; ſome for domeſtic ſervice, and ſome to go abroad; 
and ſult this number dies here, more than are born: The devaſtation 
of "infants is ſo prodigious, that near 60 per cent. of the number born 
die under five years of age, This drain is ſo far injurious to the a4 
| iv. tion_of the earth, and manufaRories, that the quantity of the nt 

\ | « | Ada 
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people; dut it Les to have à quite contrary effect with g, 
and militates againſt population: I have reaſon to believe that 
many intended marriages fail by the delay created by the law, 
the pafties under the ſanction of mutual promiſes, or fre- 
quently by mere delay, come together before the ceremony: 

the conſequence of which js, that the hind, who is generally 
the. moſt of a mere animal, or the leaſt ſenſible of moral 
obligations, often fails of his promiſe. ; If the girl does not 
prove with child, the laws- ſeldom take. any cognizance ; 
and ſecreſy being ſeldom obſerved in theſe-caſes, this de- 
juded young woman takes up the trade f lawleſs love. Being 
no longer on a level with thoſe who have a ſenſe of ſhame, 
ſhe becomes a proſtitute, and the neighbouring youth are 
frequently debauched by her, and diverted from marriage. 

Thus one evil generates many others; and this is a fur- 
ther reaſon why. out numbers in general diminiſh, or that 
they do not increaſe i in a due proportion, to anſwer the drain 
of people for Ala, Africa, and America. 

Another circumſtance neceſſary to be mentioned 1 
is inoculation, from which we do not draw all bu 7 K 
the advantage we might, by encouraging the prac- neral ino- 
tice of it among the labouring part of our fellow- clarion. 
ſubjects, but particularly the poor of theſe cities (a ). Inocu- 
lation is now become ſo Coorg and oats, that if it was pro- 


" perly 


5 of life, 2 4 ability "By 8 in —_ ny be ſo woch 
the leſs. No ſupply of people is ſent fiom hence to fill up the vacancy 
mag by this * an fel be en, parachial inſant poor. Ae 

14 a) SAR are e generally et on the article of the err, | 
but it might be a ſalutary rule never to admit of any ſervant or appreu- 
tice into a family, unleſs they have had this diſtemper or that they can 
produce a certificate of having been inoculated without effect. I reckan 
I in 14 whom this difeaſe never reaches, and there is no inconſiderable 
number on whom inoculation will not take effect. If a certificate were 
required of their having aQually bad the diſeaſe, or been inoculated 
without i its taking effect, it would put the thing beyond doubt. 

In theſe cities, the danger is ſo. great, that 2000 in the number of 


£4,000 die annually of this diſeaſe, although hardly three in a thouſand 
die when ne, 


c 2 | Suppuling 


(r 
perly xomlacted in theſe cities, we ſuould not ſee ſuch n des 
yaſtation of Wag WE . by the imall-pox, i {ie be 
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bebt poſing Londen and * e, and thei? depen dancie, ie cl 
people : 129015 77 A'S 4, 2 2 W 
Ade ohe feartconth pant for fuck Fer ena $0,606 
© Remain > 71:no go! 2d . eren Sgt & 30 — 85805 
\ Den from dis camber Cplitttin who have hg the ſandlle 5770 
bon u hl — S51998 
Remain ape OT •aͤũd 0 Tribe 1) 1 es” ee 
Ol theſe it eee inoculation) that thoſe 
who haye the ſmall- pon apnnally, amonnt : - 3 
Now if 1 in 7 die (and of the poorer part, Laren 2101 
runs as high ag z in g) it amounts to mom og 
On 2 medium for many years paſt, ſince the he of inorula · 
tion, this is near the real number who haye gone off t the ſtage by the 
fmall-pox, notwithilanding that, when properly. introduced, and the in. 
fektion guarded againſt, it js really barmleſ.. . OA 5298s W 
From hence it follows that there is a kapital error in not inoculating 
and probably by infection being communicated for want of pretudtion. 
If praQtitioners are more concerned about” their gain, by thofe'wWhom 
they inoculate, than for che preſervatian of their fellow - ſubjects, whom 
they do not inoculate, we may conelude that no attempt will be made 
Ay them, to trace out the cauſe of ſo grievous a mortality. We all 
know the extreme fubtilty of the infection of this diſeaſe ; and that this 
is not weakened by the familiar practice of inoculation, If infe2ian is 
communicated to numbers by careleſſneſs in practice, we may trace out 
how it happens that as many now die of the ſmall-pox in theſe citiet, 
as in former times. Tnoculation is become fo glorious 2 preventive ro- 
medy, we are bound in gratitude to Providenee, as well as prudence; t 
ſtrive againſt its becoming dangerors by our careleſſneſi. The poor in 
' the metropolis are "ry Yhoughtleſh, - and therefore Uhets ſhould Wink 
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for them. wp 
If, as I have obſerved, it were deemed a Aalst, for arent 
to have had the fmall-pox, or to have been inoculated: 
If the ſame were in uſe, as to ſerwants of all Kinds : | aten 
If private inoculating houſes for the reception of patients se ee 
in our ſtreets without diſtinction) were confined to particular port, and 
put under the direction of the civil magiſtrate: K* 


If ſome reſtraint were laid on Fan n, mus the thoruls- 


tion of any perſon in the houſe : 
Lf the parochial officers were obliged to (end all their poor, not hav- 
By J | ing 
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As to the d created by vice, the number car 
ried off is ſtil more conſiderable ; and the inſtan- 
ces too ſhocking to enumerate, 'T hoſe who offer 4 
polluted, incenſe, to their appetites, unmindful af the fate of 
the object of.their,xeſire, plunge many young females into 
ſo vitiated and abandoned acourſe, that. they become'careleſs 
of what miſchief they do to others, or what, becomes. of 
themſelyes : neither party regarding the miſery,andi\carly 
death, which they are the immegzate occaſion of to themſelyes, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have much regard to poſterity. This 
is an evil c on to, moſt great cities in Europe, but it is 
no where ſo indecently criminal, Our charitable inſtitu- 
tions are numerous, but our hoſpitals are not large enough, 
nor their funds equal to the relief of the e created by 
proſtitution; as I have often ſeen. 
_ Conſidering. the devaſtation oxcalioned by. the effects of 
thi vice, every one 'who pretends to, patriotiſm, ſhould be 
forward in recommending the conjugal alliance, and reje& the 
bought ſmiles of harlots, and the dangers which attend their 


But of the many capital inconveniencies to which: we have 
ſervilely ſubmitted, the practice of deſtroyin T4 the infant 
tes © | 2 Wh par iſh 


e enen 
ing had the hai wo inoculated, and: reje& al thus who will 
not conſent to ſo reaſonable a PR for their own and dhe cam 
ſafety : 13111 WW. | LAY) 

If eadikeners 0 were under be public Sans 1 

If ſuch meaſures were adopted, the remedy could not be fa bad a as 
the diſeaſe ; and a conſiderable part of thoſe who now find an eee 
grave, might be ſaved to the community. 

This ſeems to be an object of parliamentary n as it is certain 
in the nature of things, that the evil may be in a great degree remedied, 
by a more general encour agement to inoculation, and eflabliſhed rules of cau- 
tion in the conduct of the operation. The inoculating hoſpital. is; now 
chiefly employed in behalf of country e in are of K 
mendations from the governor s. 3 nt o 

The pariſh-officers in London, though —— aye authoring. 4o wot 
uſually inoculate their poor, notwithſtanding that workhouſes are al- 
n the moſt ſubject to render the diſeaſe the more virulent, if it comes 
in the natural way; ſo that with reſpeft to our poor in theſe Er eat cities, 
this bleſſing of ingculation is much neglected, 


r 

Pariſh poor of theſe cities, ſtood moſt diſtinguiſh- 
E ed in the unnals of impolicy.” It ig büt the — 
2 day they had a general deliverance dut of the] Ja. 
ug. of death. Unable to utter their complaint, of 18. 
ee, fate their thocking tale, they had been laughter 
by Lal Wityder “ I call it legal murder; whith the laws flept 
ver their! cries: They were ſent to the gravetunder” cit. 
cumſtanees of ſuch erueley, as rendered their death but a 
Amal remove from the" hand of violence). Ho- lont 
de evit” had prevailed, | 1 know notg it was much com 
Ber of" plained of in 1688. It was reſerved for his prœ. 
1 dent Majeſty, by an act of the 7th year of his 
2 l. "reign, t0-introdues the reign of policy, banani. 
Naeh. and religion (b). At ups abaut zie wt 
Defrcb: Our poor's laws are in ſome reſpects defes- 
ou e dive, but they might be eaſily" rectified, and the 
N community preſerved from the inconveniences 
_— 2 which would probably attend the abolition of 
valette. the plan in general. The old act is defeRtiye 


1 2 

ac ove doll, o 2 QUUIVROBIH : 
3 * ) The mortality of jofants. in in pariſh work-houſes was fo great, 11 
a0 the bills of mortality, to give an idea of it, I need only mention, 


that 62 illegitimate children (which are generally as ſtrong as others) 
brought into one work · houſe & 1 NN as 1763, before-1 764: was end- 


ed, every one of them Was dead. Nauslent oi o 2091 0:02 108 
(b) The act of the 7th of his Majolty for the beter pſi 
vation of the infant poor, requires, „au nm S150] 


Tut all infants be ſent to nurſe into the country b to be re- 
moved from the poiſonous air of à work · houſe) at leaft 4 miles diſtant: 
That they remain in the country till they are at leaſt 6 years old: 
That at leaſt 2 6. 6 d. be paid a week for * the rar, beſides the 
-elothes and other necefſarien— ene, 
That every nurſe having reared a child to . age of W felve montli 
mall be paid a gratuity or reward of ten fillings : 
Tut the execution of this law, and theſe fegnlations, ſhall be under 
the inſpetion of five noblemen or gentlemen, _ TO" ene 
| "the pariſh, "to be chofen' triennially—— + 
This law confirms the former act of 1762, vin for a regular 
"uniform regifler of the children |; and now extended from their birth or 
admittance, under the care of the pariſh, to rey being diſcharged, or 
3 So placed 


; In the appointment o! 0 
ficient: half the number ſhould be gentlemen of the greateſt property 3 


| [xxx 
to be placed huts wie. That they-ſball ſerve till E 2 
they are twenty- four. This evil. 48 reftified AS; ppt , 
far as the act of dhe tn of his preſent Majeſty Ex- on 
tends, for the time is limited toi twenty-one years ice. 
in the capital patiſnes in the bills of mortality: But if we 
mean to promote marriage, and render life more pleaſing to 
the poor, we ſnhould extend this la over the kingdom: 
paced dot dpprentice. A4 the company of parih-cletkt mop a 
Ara of tlie decoutit, This abftraf mould be publimed and (bid ' 
x low price} that all the world may ſee how A buſineſs of 1 delicate * 


ny is hanna muito bun abort „ Mola 07 
91M 15 434 25-0 VF QT 4 W U nov 51H 
* (4) The placing qut periſh. children to la uring or common mecha- 


pical bolineſſes to the age of 24, according | to the 43 Eliz. i is become 
moſt abſurd; and mconſiſtent : kt is the cauſe of few fuch apprentices 


ſetving out their time; it creates * domeſtic broils, and = 


Pay marria ad {1 26} yoo Tv 


overſeen of the — che old law + is alſo 1 


and in caſe "failure f in this duty, they ſhould be fined, Art leaſt one 

of the four ſhould ſerve 1200 years ſucceſſively, that the experience gain- 

od, may be continved from year to year in perpetual ſucceſſion. We 
The , abſurgity of parochial certificates is alſo glaring: if. a man 


. — bis bread in one place, why Gould he be obliged to go ta ano- 
Jher,, under. thg/apprehenſion that he or his chihren may become a 


charge to the,parifh... If he can get bis bread, his children can do the 
ſame; it will ill be.diftributive juſtice to permit them to remain where. 


"they are 3 for they. will be obliged by hunger to remove, or apply them. 


ſelves io ſome means of à ſupport ; but in our ſtate of Freedom to har- 


raſs the poor, and drive them from their hut, is a ſtrange inconſiſtency. 


If no pariſh could return a child to the place of the nativity of the fa- 


| ther, no claim could be made « on any, . account, and Litigations 
would ceaſe. n "3 % 


Where there is employment, there will the indigent generally m mi- 


grate; but there might be employment 1 in all places where there are 


people; and if the poor enjoy ſufficient ſp»ce to work in, and have 


ſweet air to breathe, and good water to drink; if their hands are in- 
bred from five or ſix years of age to ſpinning, knitting, and ſewing, 
: they will be covered with decent apparel, end be nouriſhed with ſufñ- 


{ut food, without becoming 3 burthen. | VE But 
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Whevein When waſte lands of private property will ad- 
wd of incloſurer, there öught durable and com- 
ſu i - modious cottages to be erected, with ſuch other 
feli. ittle appendages; as may occur to the mind of the 
berizfaQor ; for it cantiot bs in the nature of'things that inen 
will. grow like corn without covering; and the parent muſt 
enjoy a degree of comfort or the law of ſef-prefervation' will 
— to leave his children t be W nnn 

b Complaints WY en not diſtinguiſhing how the 

| of men might be cultivated. ast well 3x. the growth. of 
corn, ſeem to be. abſurd, If there was.a,general obligation 
to incloſe all the lands, and a premium given ſor it, the 
ſtate would be much benefited (a). We muſt increaſe or 
diminifh f in numbers: we can hardly 7 and 'ﬆ 4 any point, and 


we ſhall ST, ban pe property in land 
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But ſuppoſing the guality of the food provided for the poor were me 
ed in proportion to the aggregate ſum of their gain, de the number re- 
lieved great or ſmall, it will become the intereſt Heben e one do ſee the 
other work; but there muſt de ſome perſon of lideral ſentiments to make 
the work proſper. The firſt conſideration would de to render the chil- 
dren acceptable in ſeryitude, that they may be got the Unit into lift, 
"This may be done by the reputation of good order ind'difcipline.” And 
as to manual Tabour, whit will fo effectunliy promote this end a8 Kult 
ting for boys in their childhood, and for thoſe in the bountry Work, 
and ſewing and knitting for girls. Theſe are qualities es they may always 
carry with them! Spinning may be moſt profitable when they are likely 
"10 be confined to the ſpot z and therefore let theni [enrn alſo to ſpin 

Other works may do for adults, but not fo well for children. 4 


(a This would operate to the increaſe of the number « of inhabitants 
zo the ſame proportion as there was work cut out ſor more people; but 
the monopolizing of farms has a quite oppoſite effect. In ſuch a caſe 
we ſhould encourage people to come to the ſpot where the labour re- 
quites them, by ſome additional motives deyond the mere proſpect of 
 aployment. A man muſt live in a houſe ; he cannot liye in the open 

air; and the more comfortable it is made, the more he will rejoice. 
Therefore it is very obvious, that one method of increaſing the number 
of people, i is by a more general encouragement to incloſure ; provided 


ve attend at the ſame time to the welfare of the labouring part of man- 
n. . | 
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| do not apply a partian vt their thoughts to the cultivation 
of their own; ſpecies, in which the national riches and de- 
fence chiefly. conſiſta. „Wealth without people, is like air 
without food; and as famine, in its operations, breeds pe/ti- 
lice,” want of people produces. poverty: our drains for di- 
ſtant dominions are, conſiderations of the moſt ſerious na- 
ture, and ought to inſpire us all with a deſire of promoting 
eyery conſiſtent mode of population. 
If the farms which are now put into 7 hands Monopeli- 
were again divided into many, liberty, plenty, 4851 
and defence, would be the better ſecured; for not- Jurious to 
withſtanding the uniting a, number of farms into Feten 
one, may render the. cultivation leſs expenſive, and conſe- 
quently the produce cheaper; yet if this practice operates 
to the decreaſe of the number of the people, or to the in- 
creaſe of the poor, we ſhall be no gainers in the iſſue— 
If it prevents marriages z if it drives people into great towns, 
where they become more debauched, or die at an earlier age, 
or leave no progeny, we muſt ſuffer in aur political oecono- 
my. Theſe are evils which grow from improvement, but more 
from the landlord living. ſo great a part of his time abſent 
from home, and not attending properly to the liberty of his 
country. The greater the riches thrown into one ſcale, the 
greater poverty will be in the other: and there is an eguili- 
brium eſſential to freedom, which conſiſts in cheriſhing the 
middle and lower ranks; for otherwiſe the inſolence of 
wealth on one ſide, and the diſſeluteneſs and ſervile ſubmiſ- 
lion of the indigent on the other, muſt operate againſt li- 
berty. If we mean to have a great number of labouring 
people, we muſt furniſh employment for them ; and what 
employment can be ſo uſeful as filling the earth. 
In regard to plenty, it is remarked, that farmers' of the in- 
terior claſs attend to minute articles of proviſion as well as 
grain, whereas great ones think of grain only.—Whether 
the former improve lands ſo much, is a queſtion deterinin- 
able only by the tenure of leaſes, and the quality and ability 
of the men to whom the land is let; but it proves nothing, 
for a great tenant may wear out land, if he is not reſtrained : 


Whereas the argument for employing few hands may be ex- 
d tended 


F ms | 


tended fo far, as will operate to the deereaſe bf our numbers, 
and to the conſumption whereby the ſtate is ſupported, |» 
From hence it is probable, whatever ambiguities may at- 
tend this propoſition, we mall be obliged to change our plan, 
add employ mere farmers; and with incloſutes, provide alfo 
a proportionate number of cottages for the growth of the 
buman' ſpecies, well knowing that they cannot exiſt under the 
bare canopy of the heavens : And we ſhould contrive thit 
they may enjoy pure air under their roof, e * 
their other enjoyments may be. | 
Horſes for I alfo imagine that the time is not far diſtant 
paradede- when we ſhall attend more to che growth of men, 
9941: and leſs to that of horſes, particularly fuck horſe 
fon. as are merely for parade, or exportation : the fame 
conſumption of the land might be made, and much greatet 
wealth acquired, if we had mote rational animals for Pu 
and fewer brutes for amuſement (a). j 
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Complaints UT it is not fo great a part of my preſent 


ow purpoſe to conſider what our political com- 
human plaints may be, as how to improve in moral and di- 
life. vine philoſophy, and how to counteract the influ- 
ence of bad example: This is become the more neceſſary 


from 
« 


(a) It ſhould be conſidered how much a man pays in taxes on his 
labour and conſumption ; and that he is worth, for his labour, from the 
age of 15 to 38, full 2001. whereas horſes generally ſell for x 51. to 60). 
likewiſe that the ſame quantity of land, the produce of which carries 2 
Horſe to five years old, will carry àa man to fifteen or twenty; and that 
the more food is conſumed by horſes, the higher the price of the neceſ- 
faries of life will be to men. Perhaps the defects of our preſent plan 
will not be rectifed till we ſhall be compelled to engage in a war, and 
find a want of nen. If in the mean time our oriental atchievement? 
operate as a continual war; and the drain of people for America ſhould 
have the ſame effect, ſuch changes in our circumſtances, from former 
times, muſt render a more peculiar attention necellary to the growth of 


the human ſpecies, 
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from the-confideration, that no age was ever ſo diſtinguiſhed 


for the love of pleaſure and diſſipation. There ever will be a 
repugnance to the auſtere duties of life, among all ranks of 
people; but it will increaſe in proportion as the love of plea- 
ſure predominates, and this love grows with enjoyment. 
While ſo many public places of reſort for the purpoſe of 
diſſipation are faund, it will be difficult for our youth in 
theſe cities, which give the faſhion over the nation, to collect 
their ſcattered thoughts, and apply them to ſerious things. 
Places of entertainment are multiplied ſo exceedingly, and 
ſome amuſements, revived, which, had far better have re- 
mained in obliyion, it is hard to ſay what the end will be. 
But of all theſe laboured contrivances, none are ſo well cal- 
culated to . indulge. a. propenſity. to vice as maſquerades !— 
How many things are ſaid and liſtened to, under a diſguiſe, 
which would otherwiſe þluſhen the face of impudence! A 
nation, ſuch as ours, ſhould leave this diverſion to people 
whoſe ſenſe and knowledge riſe no higher. 

Whatever our political ftate and circumſtances mo be, the 
common ſenſe and voice of mankind can hardly deceive us; 
and all thinking perſons, who have gone before us into an 
eternal ſtate, have left this great obſervation behind them, 
that ſooner or later they have. felt in their own breaſt, the 
teſtimony God hath given, which has one day made them 
ſerious, either by the inexpreſſible fears and agonies of a 
troubled mind, or the inconceivable peace and joy of a good 
conſcience Therefore whether our meaſures relate 
more immediately to the maſter, or the ſervant, all our 
thoughts and external. circumſtances have as ſtrong a rela- 
tion to religion, as man to immortality. With reſpect to this 
world, we ſee things paſs in a rapid motion before our eyes, 
and the place thereof known no more : Whilſt the plea- 
ſures we enjoy, or the pains we ſuffer, are abſorbed in the 
daily triumphs of mortality which demand of us to take ad- 
Vantage of every event. The 5% can only ſet their good and 
uſeful thoughts as à counterbalance to the evil of their 
hearts ; as good actions are placed againſt bad ones, ſtill re- 
krring our cauſe to the mercies of heaven. ; 

| d 2 Though 
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Though virtue is awful and majeſtic, ſhe cannot be fald 
to appear in character, but as ſhe acts with gentleneſs and 
perſuaſion : To inſult the weaknefs of human nature, is 
rather the part of an infernal than à beatified ſpirit : but a4 
dying in the cauſe of virtue is glotious,” to live in her ſervice, 
though in the ſilent retreats of rural life, cannot be le 
acceptable to the tender parent of mankind. a i 

In this view I have communicated my thoughts, Er 
ing that the mode which J have adopted, in the familiar 
ſtrain of converſation, may be uſeful: my intention is, that 
my book ſhall be as a library to thoſe, whoſe taſte or pecu- 
njary ability extend no further; and that it ſhould" rather 
excite the curiofity of my reader than frighten him with fe- 
vere exactions of heart-piercing penitence and rigorous diſ. 
cipline; yet not forgetting that ſincere ſorrow for ſin, and 
ſelf-denial, are abſolutely eſſential to the religion of Chriſt. 

The chief characters of my drama are drawn with a view 
to exalt the humble, yet not to contemn the proud. I have 
ſuppoſed that truth and honour, generoſity and piety may 
inhabit the breaſt of one in a low condition. 1 eſpouſe the 
cauſe of a father who is truly parental; and of his daughterin 
her genuine purity and fimplicity of manners. The age'and 

. experience of one, are ſet as a cbunterpoĩſe to the youth and 
ignorance of the other, and together compoſe that harmony 
which conſtitutes true ſocial intercourſe of the moſt wor- 
thy and beneficial kind. I hope very little of my book will 
! be found 100 high for inferior perfons, who have any true no- 
tion of the chriſtian religion; or too low for people of ſupe- 
rior condition. If ſome of the thoughts are as-old as the 
creation, they will be "new to many youthful readers, and 
virtue is always blooming, time makes no ge to * 
her charms the leſs attractive. | - 
My deſcriptions, whether taken from the-manners of the 
living, or the behaviour of thoſe who are gone before- us, 
are not exaggerated, Fut given ff ſimply as truth and obſervation 
guided my pen. Whatever we attechpt, we ſhould ſtrive to 
4 juſtice to all that is truly valuable in life; and if the far- 


proves himſelf to be a * Fee who has cultivat- 
ed 
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ed his heart as well as his fields, he has a right to enjoy the 
ſruits of his ee Rn to have his wy temples . 
with honour! . 
I am ſenſible — cabject A 8 of this kind RefleSions 
is to be treated as an ebullition of pious zeal; nor fret 
ſhould I be ſurprized to hear it ſaid by a fe- 
male acquaintance, perhaps in moſt. reſpects highly. volu- 
able, Lord! what good will you do, by taking ſo much pains 
to build this mon/irous pile of piety? My anſwer is, Your, 
lady/bip will be beſt able to determine this queſtion, if you 
ſhould. condeſcend to read what I have written; otherwiſe 
I cap poſſibly do you no good: Your women ſervants may 
perhaps become the better for it, and youu may reap. ſome be- 
nefit from their virtues. If any one proves an example of 


vill not be ſurprized that I ſhould preach: I am deſcending into 
the vale of years; you are going up the hill, to take a vièw of 
what I have often ſeen. Many a long day have I beheld the 
vanities of the world! Many. of the faults-of others are ob- 
vious to me and ſo. are ſome of my own, Things wear 
a different aſpect in your eyes: You are in the docile period 
of life, and if I might preſume to talk the language of a 
philoſopher, I ſhould ſay it is probable you ſand in need of 
ſome correction; but if this word is too harſh, I will call it 
admonition. If I now officiouſly intrude on your gayer hours, 
I remind you that it is not always ſpring nor ſummer. You 
with in due time to reach the winter of your days; and what 
do you imagine will then contribute moſt to your comfort, 
and brighten your proſpe& beyond the grave Do not 
ruffle the ſmoothneſs of your brow by any diſdainful look: 
You have my ſincereſt wiſhes that your hopes may always 
bloſſom in the fulleſt charms of vernal beauty, till in the 
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to reſt, your enjoyments may become pure as the limpid 
ſtream, bright as the meridian ſun, and calm as a ſummer 
ſea, Some degree of ſorrow is the lot of every mortal: 
but I truſt that your proſperity will never be impaired by the 
want of virtue; nor your adverſity be devoid of conſolation. 
'Ere long you muſt deliver. up your material part, to be the 


5 ſport 


piety, you will ſecretly bluſh, and amend your ways, —You 


great progreſs of human wiſdom, your paſhons being lulled, 
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ſport of elements; but as nature, in her yearly courſe, re- 
ſtores the beauty of the faireff flowert, though appearing irre- 
vocably loſt, your frame being diſſolved will again unite with 
your angelic ſpirit: And may you nw look up to heaven in 
ſuch humble purity and elevation of heart, as will render 
you acceptable to the great Lord of all, without whoſe fa- 
vour there can be no happineſs in either world!“? | 

Would ſuch an addreſs offend a lady, awho-lias-fabdy 
enough to underſtand what the condition of life is, and what 
our hopes as chriſtians ſhould be? Whether in high life or 
in low; here is nothing treaſonable in this againſt _ charms 
o youth, or the power of beauty. | 

Allowing for the difference of education, I no the 

maid and the miſtreſs are much alike in their propenſities to 
pen: evil. In general the ſervant who has virtue enough 
to love or reſpe& her miſtreſs, will form her taſte accord- 
ingly ; and if the favourite book of the day is not recommended 
to her, the will ſteal the reading, and ſave ſome ſcraps of 
knowledge: if ſhe hath common underſtanding, ſhe will find 
ſomething to pleaſe her: if ſhe was ever taught the duties 
of religion, though the remembrance ſhould haye been buried 
in the tomb of folly, yet will it riſe again from the grave nog 
triumph over her negligence and diſſipation, 

If the miſtreſs is unhappily a ſtranger to all books of 3 
moral and religious tendency, there will be the leſs reaſon 
to expect any virtue from her ſervants; for though a good 
example does not always prevail, a bad one favours the cor- 
ruption of the heart: and the Lord have mercy on thoſe 
who live within its baneful influence 
Power of Whether beauty appears in its greateſt luſtre 
virtue without any decoration, is a queſtion nat fully 


I decided; but it is evident, that virtue often paſſes 
ed. unheeded for want of thoſe ornaments which for 


the moſt part attract the eyes of women. Elegancy is as 
compatible with ſimplicity, as politeneſs with humility : nor 
can the heart of man keep time with peace and concord, 
unleſs good manners and external decorum are preſerved. 
But without entering into a particular compariſon of the 
lady and her female ſervant, the ſuperior knowledge of the 
Hog! one 
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ene muſt come in aid of the ignorance of the other: and we 
confeſs that diſcourſes on morality, and reflections on hu- 
man nature, are the beſt means we can make uſe of, to im- 


and conſequently to recover our fouls out of the vice, igno- 
rance, and prejudice which naturally cleave to them. This 
being laid down, as a truth, the next great object ĩs to find a 
way to the heart, as well as the underſtanding of the reader; 
and if the young or aged are pleaſed with any of theſe pages, 
they may be ſure of being profited. The principal character 
has this ſimilitude with ſome of the heroes of antiquity, 
that he is employed in tilling the earth: if he ſpeaks like a 
philoſopher, we muſt conſider him as ſuch; and what is true 
greatneſs of mind, but acquaintance with the moſt impor- 
tant objects, and doing all the good poflible, in our ſeveral 
ſtations, upon the beſt and nobleſt principles: 

The doctrines here recommended are ſupported by Sic. 
tians and philoſophers of the greateſt eminence, whoſe ſen- 
timents. may be read in the abſtract, without the labour of 
any deep inveſtigation ; for I conſider common ſenſe and 
reaſon as more valuable than profound learning, and to 
guard againſt the engines of iniquity, which the evil ſpirit 
employs to work the deſtruction of mankind, of far greater 
moment than ability to ſolve the deepeſt problem. The glory 
of conquering ſin ſhould raiſe our thoughts above all other 
victories, and afford more ſolid joy than all the triumphs 
which attend the thrones of princes ! 

But to confine ourſelves to ſober humble life, Humili ! 
my plan of moral rectitude can hardly furniſh any "_ od 
idea of wordly grandeur, or give any falſe turn 
of mind to the humble in condition. The queſtion is not 
what temporal advantages they ſhall enjoy, but how they 


may crown their lives with a glorious immortality, leav- 


ing the reſt to the Providence of God, and the peace of 
mind which virtue always inſures. Being reminded that 
death muſt be her lot, this honeſt girl is warned in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, to expect a judgment to come; and that one 
of theſe two things muſt follow : either ſhe will be hap- 
ty in heaven, or miſerable in hell; She i is therefore adviſed 

| that 


prove our minds, and gain a true knowledge of ourſelves; | 
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that Ghatever her preſent condition may bez to Build her 
hopes on à foundation more permanent than the globe on 
which ſhe ſtands. ng 29 erbt Ned 207 S an 
Charade, In eonfickering the happy effects of a! virtuous 
a 266 life,” in the perſon of a young woman; you wil 
Ae. '” obſerve that this Harp, Daughter is not intro- 
duced Under the ambiguous circumſtances 64 Pamela, but 
in Tuch a ſtate of f innocency, as to be ſuſceptible of the ge. 
nerous ſentiments which chriſtianity inſpires.” ' She is not ele 
vared with the hopes of riding i in her coach; nor taught how 
to inveigle a young miſter, but” reminded \ of the advaritayes 
of being hone/? ald pat, agreeable to her Höiſtrefs, and Perc 
chance 5 being one day married to a 1aborious honeſt man. 
To ayoid the extrembs of an undue encoufagement in pro- 
moting the indi igent above their proper rank, ſhe is left to 
her own diſcretion: If the obſerves the tas preſcribed by 
her Father, ſhe cannot fall of being happy. AE. 175 
| 8 „ I The inſtruction here conveyed” by a tender Fa- 
of a gb ther to his Dau ghter, how to condut her ſteßs in 
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in the great view of Te, than another: nung 
The rational affection of a parent for à child, fle ai 
it the idea of the trueſt charity, and the Molt exalted phi- 
lanthrophy: It is one of the pureſt offering: $ which can be 
made to the great Father of Mankind: TH moſt virtuous 
hold it as ſacred, as the contrary is abhorrent to common 
honeſty. When we extend this conſidetatlon to the ſtate 
after death, all ſublunary things jook mean. The Father 
being himſelf perſuaded of the immortality of the foul, ſpares 
no pains to preſerve his Daughter; and like a toiſe man anda 
chriſtian, is anxious to make her a fit inhabitant of heaven. 
Happy the land where the authority of a parent is duly ex- 
ecciſed ; and where his love for his children is equally pious} 
and judicious, devoid of that partiality which is ſo apt to 
extinguiſh the light of reaſon; yet ſo tender as to engage 
him in any hazard,' rather than behold them in danger of 
everlaſting puniſhment. wy 
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r. mboulck apprehend that this young pupil Civiliy -- 
is treated with more cv than is uſullly Thewn 2 7 
to perſons in Her ſtation, 1 "maſt" recollect that fAartions. 
her inſtructor bene h e character of her Father, and 
that her ſex entitles her to bn a behaviour. We are often 
deficient in "this reſpect towards our equals and ſuperiors ; 
and more 'towatds our imferiars : the evil ſeems to grow out 
of liberty, and may be owing to the property our women en- 
joy, more on an equalfty with men, than in ſome other 
countries; or perhaps being generally left as the guardians 
of their own Honour, we ſuppoſe them capable of being 
their Owen protecxörs: To whatever cauſe we aſcribe the 
want of civility which we often ſee, it is the offence which 
women can leaft forgyve. 

This is however a virtue of the inferior claſs, being lit- 
tle more than 4 thechanſcal kind of decorum; but it helps 
to poliſh* rdtifiers;? "and refine politeneſs into eng 
which is the heft Pfeparative for the duties of a chriſtian 
Upon this principle; en ſhould ſometimes yield up a der 
tion of What they deem their prerogative, rather than by a 
rigid exaction of right, do Wrong, by departing from the 
rules of civility to Wonen. eh 
| Gentle treatment is Veſt ealeulatstte make an impreſſion 
on the native ingenuouſnieſs of the female mind; and it ĩs 
more eaſy to flatter vorpe en into a love of virtue, than pre- 
vent their being vicious merely by denouncing vengeance, | 
Where nothing but terror is preſented to the mind, it na- 
turally creates an abhotrence, which often terminates in a 
contempt of inſtruction, & a deſpair of amendment. 
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ate 

det In the ficrifices Wich the ancient heathen world offered 
res to Juno, on occaſion of their marriages, it was their cuſtom 
42 to throw the gall of the victim behind the altar, to ſhew that 


nothing but Harmony ſhould reign in that ſtate of life. How 
much more are the worſhippers of the true God, and be- 
lievers in the religion of Chri/?, in every relation they ſtand 
to each other, to abſtain from all habits tending to diſturb 
peace and concord, This being a common obligation eſſen- 
tial to decency and decorum, it ſhould Always be attended 


to with the utmoſt care, 
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dy | | The Father of this young woman, is. a wordl 
tht and an bangt man : He has formerly been an up- 
Father. per ſervant, and by attending to his. maſter's 
converſation, . and reading ſome of his books, be has picked 
up knowledge, and applies it to real uſe; which is more 
than ſome of his ſuperiors, renowned For their intelleQual 
endowments, have had, ſenſe enough to do. He reſpects the | 
memory of a good maſter ; a property not. much in faſhion : he 
hath not forgotten the leſſons received from him, ſuch as few 
maſters give, and fewer ſervants think worthy of remem- 
brance when given: He now retails them to his daughter, 
with the piety of a father and the tenderneſs. of a friend. 
Reftefions Neither father nor daughter ſay or do any 
on bumble thing romantic, or beyond what is imes 
e. ſound in real life. If we behold a good man, 
whoſe heart is in its proper place; and whoſe blood beats 
time with his reaſon and underſtanding, though his condi- 
tion be humble, if he has ſeen the world, and is capable 
of drawing the line between the virtues and vices of it, the 
moxe we enter into his life and the more uſeful lef- 
ſons we ſhall learn from him: for let us examine thing 
with the utmoſt preciſion, and we ſhall find that it is a man 
un works, and not another man's words, which muſt exalt 
him, There are many envicd, becauſe of the praiſe beſtowed 
on them, though 1 in reality they are wretched, We are not 
indeed to ſeek for reaſoning philoſophers in villages ; but there 
are more, in that ſituation; who are pratically ſuch, than 
the great imagine. Whatever complaints thoſe who live in 
affluence may ſometimes have reaſon to make, the villager 
often bears a number of cares more like a reaſonable and ac- 
countable Being, than people in high life uſually ſupport 3 a 
fingle ſollicitude : and the reaſon ſeems to be, that with the 
humble and laborious, the body and the mind are both kept in 
action; and the ſucceſs which crowns the induſtry of a virtu- 
ous man, affords matter for triumph in his breaſt : for though 
it ſhould only give him a ſcanty meal, yet it allays the miſerie 
which invade his condition, and gratifies his underſtanding 
and affections: But the /icneſs of the heart, created by re- 
dundance, the viciſſitudes of Fortune, or the turbulency of 
con- 
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contendi ing de, puts the whole frame into a fever; and 
the mind ſeeks reſt in objects which cannot give it; or looks 
out for ſome diſtant precarious good, in the Aattering hopes 
of graſping at joy, which generally cludes the embrace. 

The love of peace and reft is_natural to a well-ordered 
mind ; but it 1s evident o experience, that where the powers 
of it are divided by a habit of contending with many difficul- 
ties, the burthen'of them is not ſo heavy as when it has only 
one great care to combat ; and it often ro 6c that a change 
If circumſlancet, with regard to riches, which fo much diſtin- 
guiſhes mankind, though it may change our objefts, it does 
not render us more happy than we were before. The reaſon 
of this alſo is obvious; for habit, beatth, and turn of mind, 
conſtitute felicity more than fortune. 

The honeſt peaſant dies in the order of nature, and calmly 
reſigns his life: the rich are often in miſery from the dread 
of parting with their and are torn from the earth, 
with the fin of reluQance to ſubmit to the decrees of hea- 
ven, It often happens that we are apt to fix our thoughts 
fo attentively on things the world calls good, either in proſ- 
pect or enjoyment, that we neglect to make preparation for 
the evils which fo often attend them: It is therefore no 
wonder to fee fo great a part of mankind languiſh in ſecret 
for contentment and peace of mind; for if theſe are only the 
rewards of virtue, it is in vain to ſeek for them in riches, 
bonours, or worldly glory ! / ee 

In this view we may meditate on the thoughts of our i in- 
feriors, to as great advantage as the various windings of 
the ſoul, under the eircumſtances of the moſt refined edu- 
cationt and from hence we may alſo learn to contemplate 
the amazing benignity. of the great Author of Nature, and 
pour forth our gratitude to him, for his wiſdom and good- 
neſs in thus framing the conſtitution of the moral world. 
Every diſcharge of duty from one human þeing to another, 
in every ſtate and condition, carries the mind to the foun- 
tain of all goodneſs, from whence ſuch ſtreams of benignity 
flow, that the more good we do, the more we delight in do- 
ing it, till at length cuſtom becomes a ſecond nature. 

Thus whilſt we earneſtly endeavour to promote the welfare 
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of others, if we cha/tiſe,qurſelyes ſo effectually as to be 
refgned to the will of heaven, we may juſtly A E 
happy. If it were upon this. principle only, I. bad fondly 
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imagined myſelf capable of inſpiring, others, with ſuch ſenti- 
ments, charity might. plead for me; for 1 bave fo deep a 
ſenſe. of the power of religion, ta do all that I ſay ef it, 
that. I conſider my poor, labours,... as an, offering which. I 
ought, to make at the altary of piety, and humanity 3, hoping 
that what I have ſaid j in this book, will,, in good time, make 
— to de hearts of many, and 1 * W in- 
MC We 3 ty VEM 1 :s 

It is the property. of fanch to enlarge, and, the office of 
judgment to contract: but amidſt ſuch a diverſity of ſubje&s 
calculated to entertain and inſtruct, faung. it difficult to 
ſay leſs, and at the ſame time familiarize my thoughts to my 
unlettered reader. As this book is branched out luxuri- 
antly, and will probably be the cloſe of, my labours of this 
kind, J hope it will be generally uſeful, and ſerye as a li- 
brary to ſuch, whoſe reading is within a; ſmall. compaſs, 
In the mean time, piety, and bumility, without diſtinction 
of conditions, are eſſential to our eommon welfare. 
In every view, this book is the beſt legacy which I ſhal 
probably be in a capacity of leaving, either to thoſe who 
want, or to them that abound: en think it good, 
they will ſeek it. 
All the tracts which. I have dared * the mad. 
my travels not excepted (a), have been, deſigned for pur- 
poſes which I apprehended might be. for the public wel - 
fare *( 0 or fog * benefit % on ene 6 page xlii,) 

| or 
Ca) Travels into 0 4 a 4to. 1763. This 30 5 3d adit. 2 vol. 
4to, the Dubliz edition, 2 vol. 8%. Kc. N. B. "They contain an 
Account of the Britiſt Caſpian Tradle. 


(bY A Letter againſt the a es of wo Jews, 350. 17 3. 
Thoughts on the ſame Subject, written at Tunbridge, 8vo. 17 55. 
Review of the propoſed Naturalization of the Jews, 1 vol. 8vo. 17 53+, : 
Letters admonitory and argumentative on ditto, to J. S. 800. 17 54- 1 
The two laſt were written in confequence of a Voyage I made the 
ſame year to Holland and France, where Tenquired iuto the * 
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or to be giuen to the individual (d, page xliv). Theſe of- 
ferings were made with a view to promote a ſenſe of reli- 
of the pretended facts, on which the propoſed naturalization 
was founded, and I obtained the moſt authentic evidence that 
the uſefulneſs of Jews in the eſteem of the Dutch and French, 
ariſes only from their mercantile capacity; whercas the incor- 
poration implied by naturalization, ſeemed to be pregnant with 
many dangerous inconſiſtencies, with regard to poficflions ia 
land, and religious ceconomy. 1 
A Reply to Mr. Spranger, in relation to paving the Streets, 3v0. 17 54» 
Thoughts on ditto, $vo. not publiſhed, though printed, the paving 
being actually begun about this time upon a regular plan. 
Thoughts on Invaſion, 8 vo. Pamphlet, 1755. 
A Morning's Thought on the Pamphlet named Teft and Contefl, 3vo. 
Pamphlet. 
A Journal of Eight days, A ſecond * in 2 vol. 8vo. en 
The firſt edition in 4to. was not publiſhed, but given to my friends. 
The chief object of this book was tea: The indiſcriminate uſe 
of this drug, in ſuch profuſion, and by all ranks, is gene- 
rally acknowledged to be a national abſurdity; but it goes too 
deep for any, relief to be expedted—till we are tired. | 
Reaſons for an augmeEntatian of at leaſt twelve thouſand ſeamen, to be 
employed, in time of peace, beyond our uſual number. De 
4. 1759. 8 
The principle on which this book was written, is, that it is the in- 
tereſt of commerce to contribute more to its own ſupport, with 
regard to the breed of ſeamen, and that the nation will, in the 
iſſue, be a gainer, if merchant ſhips navigate with a few more 
hands. This ſeems to be tacitly acknowledged, but it is one 
of the ſecrets in ſtate which neceſſity only will develop. 
Eight Letters to his Grace the Duke of ————, on the cuſtom of 
Vails-giving, 8vo. 1760. 
The Sentiments and Advice of Thomas Trueman, a Servant, to his Bro- 
| ther Jonathan, on taking of Vails, 8vo. 1760. 
The argument is founded in the perſuaſion, that it is far better 
to increaſe wages to domeſtics, than perplex maſter and ſervant 
by ſo illiberal, untoward, and diſbonourable à practice. 
Reaſons for ſerious Candour, in relation to vulgar Deciſions concerning 
Peace and War, 8vo: Pamphlet, 1762. 
A candid Hiſtorical Account of the Hoſpital for the Reception of expoſed 
and deſerted young Children, 8vo. 1759, 2d edit, 
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gion and morality, in which many of our fellow ſubjeay 

feemed to be very deficient. If any of them deſerve a me. 
| morial, 


The firft edition was not publiſhed. 
This was drawn from knowledge of the practical part, ts 

5 culated to prove, from fats, that the indiſtriminat reception 

of infants, is productive of the greateſt evils to their lives and 
+ to the morals of the common people in general. 
N. B. The next ſeffions the ſupplies for farther oy, on ſuch 
terms, were withheld. . 
Propoſals for a ſaving eo the Public, by giving Apprentice-Fees wit 

Foundlings. 8vo. 

N. B. This was dds chiefly to obtain the greater choice of 
maſters and miſtreſſes for theſe poor children, and to N 

ä proper perſons to take them fo much the ſooner. 

Serious Conſiderations on the ſalutary Deſign of the AQ of Parliament 
for a regular uniform Regifter of the Pariſh Poor, in all the Pariſhes 
within the Bills of Mortality, 8vo, 1762. 

This a& was obtained for the purpoſe of n the object 
preparatory to another act. 

An earneſt Appeal for Mercy to the Childuen &f the Poor, particularly 

theſe belonging to the Pariſhes within the of Mortality, ap- 

pointed by Act of Parliament to be regiſtered, to. 1766. } 

N. B. This gave evidence bra wn from the regiſters, whereby the 

grievous mortality appeared under the pariſh officers own hands. 

Leiters on the Importance of the riſing Generation of the labouring 
Part of our Fellow Subjects, in 2 vol. $vo. 1967. 

N. B. A further act of parliament was obtained the next ſeſſions, 
whereby the means of preſerving the infant poor was pointed out, 


Letters to the Guardians of the Infant Poor, $vo. Pamphlet, 1767. ] 
N. B. This was in conſequence of the actual appointment by lav 
of ſuch officers to be choſen triennially, to 1 the a& executed, 
and juſtice done to the infants. 
| ( c) A Letter from a Member of the Marine Society, x7 a. f 
N. B. The eſtabliſhment of this ſociety, and the neceſſity of nu- 
merous applications for money to carry on the deſign, brought Le 


this into ſeven editions: One of theſe was preſented to the King, 
who gave 1000 l. 5 
Mottwves for eflabliſhing the Mine Society, in 4to, the 2th adrian, | 
Three Letters on the Subject of the Marine Society, in 4to. 
An Account of the Mine Society, in one vol. 8vo. 1759. 


morial, I hope they will be epic; but particularly te 
following tracts: = 
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This comprehends a detait of all their proceedings, rules and or- 
ders, &c. | 

Origin and Preſent State of the Marine Society, &c. in amo. 1770. 

In general this object has ſucceeded to the wiſhes of the benefac- 
tors to it j and we are indebted to the good policy and benevo- 
lence of the merchants and citizens of London for the eftabliſh- 
ment and execution, being totally independant of, and uncon- 
nefted with, Sir John Fielding. See Origin, &c. This ſociety 
has fitted out 5700 boys, and 3400 men, at the coſt of about 
270001, R. Lord Romney, Chairman. J. Thornton, Eſq; 
Treaſurer. 05 | 

An Account of the Society for the Encouragement of Britiſh Troops, 
one vol. $vo, 1759, Andrew Thompſon, Eſq; Treaſurer. | 

This was an act of gratitude, by permiſſion of the King, to thoſe 
brave men who carried on a ſevere winter's campaign in Ger- 
many and North-America in 1759. 6000 l. were collected and 
laid out chiefly in flannel waiſtcoats, ſhoes and flockings, and 
1300 l. more diſpoſed of to the widows and orphans of ſoldiers. 

Metives for a Subſcription for the Relief of the Sufferers by Fire at Mon- 
treal——Three editions in 8vo and x2mo, 1765. J. Thornton, Eſq; 
Treaſurer, 

N. B. A book was dos to the King, who gave 500 I. 

This was attended with happy effects; for the liberality of our fel- 
low ſubjects, by private ſubſcription, and by a brief, raiſed 
11,700]. The charges being deduCted, 10,8001. have been 
actually remitted in ſilver, towards a loſs of 87, 580 l. 

Letter to Robert Dingley, Eſq; being a Propoſal for the Employment and 
Relief of friendleſs Girls turned Proſtitutes, 4to. Pamphlet, 1758. 
| N. B. This was in conſequence of Mr. Dingley's having commu- 

nicated his thoughts to me on this ſubject in 1751. 

Thoughts on a Magdalen Charity, 4to. Pamphlet, 17 58. | 

A Plan for the better Regulation of a Magdalen Charity, * Pam- 
phlet, 17 59. 

Letters on the Cuſtoms of foreign Nations with regard to Penitent Pro- 
ſtitutes, and the great Humanity and Uſefulneſs of a Magdalen Cha- 
rity in London, one vol. 3vo, 1761. 

Eſſays and Melitations on Life and Practical Religion, with a Collcc- 
tion of Proverbs, one vol. 8:9, 1763. ; | 


N. B. 


[he 
"The Soldier's Friend, emo 
The Inſtructions to Apprentices, 1amo, 0 
The Seaman's Companion, 12mo. to be abridged, 
| The Letters on the Magdalen Charity, to be abridged ; 
| 1 The Chriſtian Officer, to be 12mo : if ſome able penman 
14 would ſelect ſuch parts of it às are moſt proper, arid digeſt 
14 them into a little tract, we might hope it would be profitable 
i to themſelves, without whoſe attention it is not to be pre- 
| | ſumed common ſoldiers will behave like chriſtians. We 
live in a chriſtian country, ruled by a chriſtian Prince: and 
the common ſenſe of mankind prompts them to promote a 
ſenſe of religion and piety among thoſe who are to fight their 
battles, in confidence of the protection of the great Lord 
of Hoſts. Whether piety will become faſhionable without 
the interpoſition of ſome national calamity, is hard to ſay: 
we may hope that by the mere force of the good ſenſe and vir- 
tue which ſtill maintains its ground amongſt us, we ſhall 
ſubdue the evils which invade \ us. We are diſtinguiſhed in 
ſcience, 


N. B. The two laſt were originally made in 2 vol. entitled, Re- 

flections, Eſſays, and Meditations on Life and Religion. 
Thoughts on the Uſe and Advantages ef Muſic, and other Amuſements, 
8v0, 1765. " 

N. B. This was intended as a check on certain 8 of che av- 
thor's acquaintance in high life, who carried their muſical en- 
tertainments on the Sabbath day further than they at firſt in- 
tended, 

(4) The Chriſtian Officer, addr ſſed to the Officers of his Majeſty's 
Forces, including the Mihtia, vol. 8 vo, 1766. | 
The Soldier's Faithful Friend; being prudential, moral, and religious 
Advice to private Men in the Army and Militia, vol, 8vo, 1766. 
Ditto (being an Abſtrat) in ſmall 12mo, 1766. 

N. B. Theſe were not publiſhed, but given away: about hall 
the coſt aroſe from a balance remaining at the diſpoſal of the 
Society for the Encouragement of the Troops, Ke. 

The Seaman's Companion, in 12mo, 1763. | 
Moral and Religious Inſtrufions, intended for Apprentices among the 
lower Claſſes of the People, 12mo, 1767. 
Advice from a Farmer to his Daughter, 3 vol. 12mo, 1770. 
N. B. Calculated to promote moral and religious conduct in ſervi- 
tude and common life, and the foundation ef this book. 
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kience, in arms, in arts, and opulency : and I hope that 
Heaven, in compaſſion to a ſituation, which ſubjects us ſo 
much to error, has this good in ſtore for us and our poſterity ! 


Buvunhappily theſe operate on our police, and in ſome meaſure 
militate againſt our liberty. I have ventured to communicate 
my conceits on an intereſting ſubject (a), in relation to the 
converſion of Bridewell-Hoſpital. The title-page of this book 
| furniſhes many hints for improvement: the book itſelf may 
furniſh more. The objects are obvious and ſtriking; and in 
nothing more, than the abſurdity of maintaining of arts- 
maſters, who are really no other than weavers. Theſe are con- 
feſſedly of no kind of uſe beyond any others. The fact is well 
known, that the weavers. of Spitalfields have taken ſuch 8 
number of 'apprentices, to anſwer occaſional demands for 
work, they overwhehned themſelves ; inſomuch that the le- 
giſlature reftrained chem with regard to the number of inden- 
tured ſervants. | 

Domeſtic peace, and public ſecurity, ſometimes Private 
demand the ſacrifice of private corporation inte- — * 
reſt, in the emolument of a few individuals: but 

this is extremely difficult to accompliſh. 

The governors of Bridewell-Hoſpital, are a reſpeQable body. 
As they have the direction of no inconſiderable part of the 
police of theſe cities, it might be expected they ſhould uſe 
all the means in their power, to eſtabliſh a plan to prevent 
great evils, by a ſalutary œconomy in the correction of ſmall 
oftences ; but I fear not many of them think about it. 


Every 


(a) Obſervations on the cauſes of the diſoluteneſs which reigns among 

the lower claſſes of the people : The propenſity of ſome to petty larceny ; 

the danger of gaming; concubinage ; and an exceſſive fondneſs for 

amuſement, Alſo an account of the humanity and policy of the 

carporation of the Marine-Society. The ſtate of the London-Work- 

bouſe ; and the uſefulneſs and piety of the Magdalen-Hoſpital, c. With 

a propoſal for regulating Bridewell, in order to render it of important 

ſervice to the police of London. Likewiſe a plan for preventing the ex- 
traordinary mortality of the children of the labouring poor in London 

and Weftminfler, In three letters to a governor of Bridexwell, Bethlem, 

Cbrift. Church, &c. A. quarto pamphlet, fold by J. and F. Riuisgtas, 
St. Paut's Church. yard, 1772. Price Two Shillings. 
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Danger ts. | Every one the leaſt acquainted with palice, muth 
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e know, that our priſons operate as ſchools, to teach 
| all kind of villainy; whilſt the bringing a priſoner, 
by the force of reaſon and religion, to a ſenſe of his guilt, 
hath not been duly conſidered, He that is young in iniquity, 
and thoſe who are in the molt confirmed habits * . are 
not diſtinguiſhed as they ought to be. 

Reformation with regard to this world, or preparation for 
the life after death, are the great objects always before us, 
The attendance of a clergyman in public praying, however 
uſeful and neceſſary, doth not come home. to the breaſt of 
the individual, in the manner that I propoſe, 
The crime he deplorable ſtate of young offenders, by be+ 
of mixing. ing mixed with thoſe who are maſters in the arty 
* of villainy, ſuggeſted to me that Bridewell-Hef- 
bpbiital, in place of entertaining arts-maſters, might 


be converted into cells, as a reformatory at leaſt for petty eri. 


minals: a thing much wanted to prevent many from becom- 


— 


ing capital offenders. 
Abſur dity The ancient inſtitution of arts-maſters, is ab- 
Far- ſolutely as unneceſſary, as it is become ridiculous, 
N. It hath been under deliberation, to change the 
purport of the charter in this inſtance, the end and 
defign of the judicious Queen Elizabeth having been long fince 
accompliſhed, But the governors, thinking they had nat 
power to alter the appropriation, have declined the confider- 
ation, notwithſtanding they are ſenfible, that the difficulty 
may be eaſily redreſſed by parliament, They confeſs their 
preſent corporate authority to be deficient: they allow the 
1mpropriety of continuing the deſign of arts-maſters : they ac- 
knowledge that they might be inſtrumental to eſtabliſh a more 
regular diſcipline, to correct the immoralities of the lower 
claſſes of the people : but here they ſtop : —Why they do fo, 
I apprehend is owing partly to the indolence, which often 
happens where people are not to gain any private advantage ; 
and partly to ſome other cauſe, in which particulars may 
be more immediately concerned. 


It is not that I mean their preſent funds ſhould 


be alienated : Balm calls for all they now ſpead 
3 5 


; { *Wwi 

on their arte-maſters. That noble and humane object re. 
quires their attention in the higheſt degree. But Uſefulneſs 
if they find building, and accommodation for this of cells for 
preventive deſign of cells, the city of London, for the 3 
ſake of her own internal ſafety; may defray the additional ex- 
pence of conducting ſuch deſign. 

What numbers of wretched beings might be keht 0 out of 
the hands of magiſtrates for great crimes, provided they were 
properly chaſtiſed for offences df a leſs atrocious nature, with- 
out eraſing their native impreſſions of ſhame; by an intermix- 
ture with capital offenders, and the dtegs of human kind! 
This is an interefting conſideration ! How might the ſorrows 
of parents and maſters be prevented from burfting into agonies, 
by the ſkilful uſe of cells, or chambers of ſolitude, to be viſited 
only by thoſe who bring food; and a judicious, pious cler- 
gyman, The confinement might be for a greater or a leſſer 
number of days, till the offender was brought to a ſenſe of 
his guilt, in the ſight of God, the magiſtrate, or parent. 

The only arguments which I have heard agar x,,;;,, ,- 
the plan propoſed, are the ſtrongeſt for it ; namely, — 4 
that it would be terrible.— They ſay, 

1. Would you treat malefactors with ſo little humanity, as 
to allow them no fire in the extremity of cold weather ? 

I anſwer, let us not loſe our object: there are ways of mak- 
Ing apartments warm, without truſting the party with fire, 
if this ſhould be thought expedient. The eells may likewiſe 
have boarded Aoorings, with proper bedding, warm cloths 
ing, &c. according to the quality of the malefactor, aud the 
nature of the offence. There are now many who never ſee a 
fre in priſon. 

2. The terror would drive them into madneſs, | 

I rather apprehend it would bring the major part to their 
ſenſes, and cure That inſane tage of iniquity, which ſeems to 
have eſtabliſhed its empire in the hearts of ſuch numbers of 
our felloty- ſubjects. The humanity intended to be exerciſed 
by the inſtruction given them, would ſoon drive away this ar- 
tument as chaff is driven before the wind. 

The propoſal may perchance require more virtue and goods 

ſenſe, than way be cally collected by a corporation; and 
| Ws, Bs 1 More 


the moſt abandoned wretches to be preferred to ſolitude ? Is 


t iti 1 


mort energy than will be ben unleſs the legiſlature takes 
up the conſideration of it. 
It is an anſwer to ſuch queſtions to aſk : Is the company of 


reformation to be wrought by keeping the worſt company in 
the world ? If without injury to mind or perſon, a young 
man or woman can be brought to a proper ſenſe of duty by 
this means, and fo far ſaved n moſt 
defirable object? 

. rf in im contains Various pro- 
ebjefs of poſals, none of which I apprehend to be romantic 
police. or impraQicable. Since the time in which I wrote 
it, the legiſlature has made proviſion for clergymen to attend 
priſons : but this anſwers only a ſmall part of the idea of ſo- 
litude in cells, 

Upon this pamphlet I have further to remark, that if ma- 
lefactors who are to die by ſentence of the laws, were con- 
ducted to their execution in a more awful manner, it could 
not but adminiſter ſomething towards weakening the force of 
the levity that prevails even in death. We often dbſerve, 
that this extends itſelf to many delinquents, even in that 
dreadful hour. And if it did not ſtrike them with awe, perhaps 
it might be ſo managed, as to make impreſſions on others. 

My next object was our bread (a). The ini- 

sf —_— quity of the times hath long ſince extended itſelf 
ing the aſ. even to the adulteration of this part of our aliment, 
2 4. It will appear to every one the leaſt converſant in 
the nature of bread, that the ſtandard bread pro- 

poſed, is ſweeter and more ſalutary than the wheaten, as ſo 
called, 


(a) A letter on occaſion of the public enquiry, concerning the moſt 
fit and proper bread to be aſſized for general uſe ; ſhewing the difficulty 


of executing the act of the 31ſt. Geo. II. in a beneficial manner to the 


poor; the conſtant uſage and cuſtom with regard to bread for many 
centuries; the folly of eating bread known to be made white by ft 
amd adulteration, and the great advantages of eating pure bread made of 
all the flour, including the heart of the wheat, as the moſt ſalutary, 
agreeable and nutritive aliment. Recommended as an obje& of a very 
ſerious and important natuge, Printed for Mrs. Woodfall, at Charing 


reid and J. Brotberton and Se well gear the Royal-Excharge. 
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called, near 9 per cent cheaper; yet containing nothing bur 
wheaten flour, The millar and mealman, however, nat 


chuſing we ſhould underſtand what parts of the wheat we are 
eating, the deſign is yet unactompliſhed. The flour of which 
the bread is to be made, is clearly aſcertained ; and ſo may 


we prey on each other, oppoſition is made to one of the moſt 
ſalutary regulations of police, The inveſtigation of this object 
became a duty, ariſing from my office under the crown. 
The commiſſioners for victualling the king's ſhips in 1767, 
'having been required by the Houſe of Commons to make 
certain experiments with regard to the produce of wheat in 
genuine bread, I attended them, and communicated the 
knowledge I had collected; and am ſure of my facts. 

All the world has long beheld the forlorn hope f 
of human nature, in the perſons of young chimney- 2 = 
ſweepers, in theſe cities. It pleaſed Divine Provi- Joung 
dence to ſuggeſt to me, that poſſibly ſomething ueegers. 
might be done towards their relief (a). In con- 
ſequence of a ſmall collection, twenty of them were clothed, 
and their reports committed to writing, Maſter chimney- 
ſweepers have been acquainted, in a formal prigted letter, 
that their fellow-ſubjects are apprized of the manner in which 
theſe poor boys are. uſually treated ; and how the evil may be 


has been mended ; and it is probable, that others may receive 
the ſame benefit, either by perſuading, or legally com- 
pelling the maſters to do their duty. The grand ſource of 
the abuſe conſiſts in this, that the number of apprentices 
taken by theſe maſters, exceeds the moral poſſibility of pro- 


ſ viding 


(a) The ſtate of chimney-fweepers young apprentices z Cds the 
wretched condition of theſe diſtreſt boys; the ill conduct of ſuch maſters 
a8 do not obſerve the obligations of indentures z the neceſſity of a ſtrict 
enquiry, in order to ſupport the civil and religious rights of theſe ap- 
prentices; to encourage good maſters, and regulate the trade ; that 
the uſeful occupation of chimney-ſweepers may be conſidered as an ob- 
ject worthy of attention; and the humanity of the nation be no longer 


— in the perſons of theſe boys. 1773. Sold at the * 
ops, 


me quality of the bread : but, as a melancholy evidence how | 


remedied, The condition of . of theſe miſerable beings, - 


+1 


viding for them; 4nd ends, Wey cstb ir oy 
were, . whore; divine or tnumad, 
can juſtify. 
2 The waves being retained From taking above 4 Arten 
number of apprentices, in order that their trade may not by 
overwhelmed, and individuals expoſed to diftreſs : ſhould 
not the chimmey-fweepers be confidered in the fame view? if 
rhe liberty of every fubje& is really ſacred, this objeCt de- 
mands a parliamentary enquiry. 
| "The ac of partiament, expected in my former 
22 pamphlet on bread, having paſſed; the quality 
1 ' of the bread ſpecified ; and the period arrived 
= to carry it into execution, I found a general re. 
luctance prevailed among millers, to bring to market the flour 
of all the wheat, which the act ſo clearly aſcertains; the 
reaſon of which, I have juſt mentioned. I was again called 
upon, by a fenſe of duty in office, as well as a concern for 
the common welfare, to publiſh the ftate of the cafe in an 
actauo pamphlet (a). 
Upon conſidering the arguments contained therein, it aps 
pears to me, that the object requires a revifion of the act, a 
well as paticnce, candour, and moderation, The charge of 
manufacturing every fort of bread, is nearly the ſame ; but 
with reſpect to the quality of the flour, when the —— 
foaf of wheaten bread ſtands aſſized to be fold at eight- 
the quartern-loaf of fandard bread ſhould, I apprehend, be 
ſeven-pence farthing, not ſeven-pence, as the act requires. This 
ſeems to have been a miſtake, * 45, 00, der annum, 
would 


- 


{@} The great advantage of eating pure and genuine bread, compre- 
hending the heart of the wheat, with all its flour; ſhewing how it may 
contribute to the health and profit of the people, and the increaſe of the 
quantity of bread, preſerving infants from the grave, by deſtroying tht 
wie of aum, and the ingredients to whiter dur preſent wheaten bread! 
propofing wo end the comeſt mi,. by allowing, upon! proper auth. 
rity, a farthing on = quartern louf more than ſeems to be provide for by 

the preſent af?, with rpc to the proportion of 7 d. for the flandayd, and 
18. for the toheater bread. Primed for Mrs. Woodfall, at Charing-Crifi 
7. Frorberton and Sewell, near the Raya Exchange 5 and wo be had # 
the pamphlet-ſhops, 


| 121 
would be found ſhort in the emoluments of the trade. Some 
of the principal promoters of the bill are of opinion, that 
andard bread of all the flour, ſhould be produced for the price 
of 74. when the wheaten bread is ax 8 d. To me it appears, 
that allowing a farthing more, is a right meaſure, as the 
profits, on the avowed principles of the trade, are by this 
means provided for 5—or we are much impoſed on as to the 
parts of the wheat we now eat in the wheaten bread. It can be 
of no conſequence to the mealman what bread is aſſized: he 
demands his price for the fjour ; yo he is mpoynant, owing 
to his ſecret Ned 
I find, not only from my own experience, but the united 
teſtimony of the candid part of the bakers, that bread made 
of the whole flour of the wheat, is really and truly the beſt 
kind, for the good purpoſes of aliment, with reſpect to health: I 
find it alſo the moft agreeable. It is fo much the cheapeſt, that 
in the conſumption of theſe cities, above 100,000/. per annum 
may be ſayed, If the common people are not apprized of the 
real nature of the cafe, and the ſuperiot claſſes are indolent, 
the act in queſtion muſt go through ſome further reviſion, in 
hopes to give the people juſt impreflions, drawn from real 
facts, and exhibitions of bread, and not the fallacious accounts 
of intereſted perſons, who attempt to involve the ſubject i in 
difficulties, and propagate abominable falſhoods. | 


Thus have I enumerated fuch of my. books and Remarks 


pamphlets, as I have been able to recollect; which, 9 g 


in general, were zealouſly intended to promote the bien,. 
cauſe of religion and humanity, in which I include police, 
war, and civilization. Some of them have been attended 
with notable ſucceſs : others haye operated in part. If the 
judicious reader, whofe fituation may be at leaſt as free and 
independent as mine, ſhould feel his heart imprefled with 
the the ſame kind of deſire, with regard to the public, the inti- 
mations gryen him may be of uſe. I alfo flatter myſelf, that 
upon this principle I ſhall ſtand juſtified in mentioning theſe 
ſeveral works; theſe, together with the active connections 
ſelating to them, compoſe no inconſiderable part of the hiſtory 
of my life, from the tune | iet off for Raffi, in May 1743. 
e the preſent ara, 
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2 | r Muſt n now return to . 
remarks os It hath been ſuggeſted, that I might have 
yy We made the hero of my drama to have travelled with 
ais maſter; and conſequently, to have ſeen, rather 
than heard, what he ſpeaks of occaſionally. I anſwer, that 
the familiar communication of ſentiment, by a maſter to a 
faithful and intelligent domeſtic, in the character of an humble 
friend, leaving him many opportunities of improvement by 
reading, he may learn much more than were he to ride'polt 
as a groom, through all Europe and Aſia. Nor doth it appeat, 
that his maſter makes any parade, as a traveller, though he hath 
been in ſeveral countries; ſpeaking only of what he hath ob- 
ſerved, as applicable to the ſubject of familiar diſcourſe, i in the 
diffuſe way of common converſation. 
The characters in this ſentimental drama, are to be mes- 
ſured by what they /ay, and-not by their external condition; 
ſome, by the force of good ſenſe and obſervation, of no highe 
rank, h have known much more. Such truths as mine, are the 
appendages of reafon, and the rudiments of religion. 
Whatever the quality of my reader may be, if he is the 
more inſpired by the love of virtue; if his underſtanding i 
in any degree improved, his heart exalted, or his im 
gination corrected ; if he thinks in a more liberal and 
comprehenſive manner than he did before; or if he is only 
amuſed, 1 have done him good. The poor and humble wil 
probably regard the converſation the more, from the rank i in 
which I place my characters. 
Perſons of To apply reading and refleQion. to "wi great 
genius jel: ends of life, is the firſt concern: and thoſe wiv 
dom apply move in a higher ſphere, are generally as deficient 
their ta- 
lents to the as the lower in their ſituation ; yet it rare 
ſervice f happens, that the wants of the humble and ind 
tered, gent, become the object of men, whoſe —_ 
ent! 
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entitle them to à place in the eſteem of the gra. The na- 
tural pride of che heart, induces them to ſeek thoſe regions, 
where worldly ambition may ſoar, I have entertained no ſuch 
thought; and therefore accommodate myſelf to the under- 
ſtandings and hearts of thoſe who move in a lower ſphere. 
We depreciate the common people, when we meaſure their | 
capacities in general, by the low ſtandard of ſome individuals: 
1 have converſed with many of them, and have good reaſon to 
think there is nothing in theſe pages, which may not be well 
reliſhed by the ſober- minded. I have carefully avoided ai- 
cending ſo high, as to be out of the reach of the unlettered 5 
or ſinking ſo low, as to excite the diſdain of the polite world. 
My chief object is to inſpire juſt ſentiments, how e chief. 
much parental piety and authority, filial duty and obe- rk of the 
dience, conſtitute the ſpring from whence religion, . 
dimeſtic peace and good order, conſtantly flow; and without 
which, eternal bliſs cannot be obtained. To give perſons, 
in humble life, the higheſt impreſſions of the charms of virtue, 
is, in other words, to give them juſt notions of ſubmiſhon to 
Providence, and the moſt ſolid reaſons for contentment: 
Where ſhall we find a more intereſting theme? Were J able 
to dip my pen in evangelic ink ; or ſoar on eagles wings to 
empyreal heights, inſtead of wandering through the humble 
haunts of peaſants ; how could I render my object more wor- 
thy of my charity or zeal ? 

The more intelligent reader will find ſome of the thoughts, 
and words, of the beſt writers, with which the middle, or in- 
terior orders of the people, are not ſuppoſed to be acquainted; 
If the choice is good, can it be imagined, that a fine ſenti- 
ment, reduced to the ſtandard of their comprehenſion, will 
diſpleaſe them? May not the novelty rather ſtrike the more 
forcibly ? Coin freſh from the hoard, if it looks new, pleaſes 
the eye, more than That which is leſs brilliant, though per- 
Chance of equal value. The peaſant often laughs and weeps, 
in as good time and place' as his ſuperiors. Many an huſ- 
bandman has been as truly worthy the name of a philoſopher, 
as the moſt diſtinguiſhed patriot or citizen. If he believes 
the great truths of the Chriſtian religion, it is ſufficient to 
make the reſt of thy work familiar to him. 
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A performance of this kind, ſeems to require 

2 the moſt ſimple language; yet, as coming from a 
* tayman, or a gentleman, unleſs it hath a degree of 
elegancy, it cannot be ſuppoſed to make an impreſſion. To 
render the ſcene occaſionally pleaſing, is alſo neceſſary to ſuch 
2 work; yet the dignity of the deſign muſt be preſerved ; the 
thoughts familiarized ; and no common intereſting truth con. 
ctaled from thoſe, whoſe reading lies within a narrow com- 


paſs. To explore the regions of thought, as they open to the , 


mind in converſation ; yet not to launch into a field of rea- 
ſoning, which may perplex the wnlettered, is a taſk of ſous 
difficulty. 
Sentiments In theſe ſeveral views, the applauſe of an tionel 
of a country country girl, may be more flattering than any 
girk. encomiums, from thoſe, whoſe erudition and po- 
te taſte, otherwiſe claim the higheſt regard. When we ex- 
hibit works of the heart, aſſiſted by common-ſenſe, with 
ſtrictures drawn from experience, and knowledge of fuch fact 
as affect the minds of others, we may be ſure of a favourable 
reception, at leaſt from thoſe who are not too refined, The 
father ſpares no pains in communicating ſuch ſentiments to 
his daughter, as may produce the great end he has in view: 
and we may ſuppoſe, that by time and converſation, ſhe be- 
comes intelligent. 
I have already made an application (a) to the heart of one 
young lady, in defence of the general principle of giving my 
book ſo religious a tincture. I feel myſelf agaln threatened 
with a dart from ſome brilliant eye, for making my country 
girl ſo wiſe; and I have accordingly prepared my defence. 
Midas to © Madam, If you pleaſe, you may drop the eoun- 
anther try girl: and if, in your eſteem, the education 
tad. which her father can give her, amidſt rural ſcenes 
and ideas drawn from nature, is far ſhort of That procured 
by means of mercenary maſters in great cities, conſider only 
the well-informed young woman, who is a genuine Chriſtian, 
no matter whether ſhe makes butter in a churn, or embroiders 
in gold and filk, on a tambour. As to the metits of her oc- 


cupation, you will gs more men 1472 to give As 
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(a) Pa ge xxxi. 
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Galla waiſiceat, though wrought by the hands of their great 


favourite, than renounce their favourite breakfaſt. It is ſome- 
times dangerous to make compariſons, or I might add, that 
native modeſty and fimplicity have charms, which no la- 
boured arts can bring ſo near the throge on which the graces 
lit. 


all accidental ſuperiority but the ſhadow of an unſuhſtantial 
vilion: we mult ſeek for wi/dom in it; and not form our judg- 
ment by any finical rules of faſhionable delicacy. Whether 
an addreſs to the poor, or to the rich; to the fine lady, or the 
| bearded philoſopher, requires the beſt abilities, you may judge 
as you, pleaſe. As things are now managed, the taſk I have 
undertaken, may be conſidered as an arduous-enterprize ; for 
great riches, and extreme poverty, ſuperficial kaowledge, and 
groſs ignorance, equally militate againſt religion. If, in at- 


racle to be wrought in my favour: yet methinks I ſhould 
mourn, if, for this cauſe, you deſerted me. 
- 1 conſider an honeſt, poor, and pious man, in a view of 
dignity and regard, as he claims a more immediate affinity 
with Heaven, If you, who have underſtanding, and a heart, 
drop the diſtinction of fortune, and the foppery of life, you 
will envy that famplicity, and reſolution in the cauſe of virtue, 
which in great events eclipſe all the worldly ſplendor which 
ever attracted the eye, or captivated the fancy : For what is 
worldly greatneſs, but the ſhining of a glow-worm, deriving its 
brightneſs from the dark ſhade that ſurrounds it; whilſt po» 
verty, ſupported by a rational confidence, and true faith in 
God, darts forth rays of glory. | 
Whether there be any caſe, in which a certain portion of 
enthuſiaſm is of ſervice to mankind, I leave others to deter- 


of mine: you have my full permiſſion to condemn it : I hope 
"y you will find my doctrine as gentle as the ſummer's breeze. 
4 The dictates of reaſon, and the purity of the heart, are the pe- 


deſtals on which the faith of a Chriſtian ſtands: and That 
which cannot be accompliſhed by means of faith, as it con- 
tributes to the happineſs of mankind, we muſt refer to a judg- 
ment to come, I am not the leſs yaur friend, becauſe I make 

| 1 tte 


This character comprehends ſuch excellency, as renders 4 


tempting to guard her ſacred ſhrine, I ſuffer, I expect no mi- 
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| the poor my object. I hope my appeal to the common-ſenſe 


which may be acceptable to That righteous Judge of men, 


experience: and I expect more good from the miſtreſs of the 


largeſt portion of piety. If this be true, you ſtand at leaſt upon 


| piety to introduce it, and bring it into reputation. 


[ Wi 1 
of mankind, in defence of den, ure GEE me to * 
charity. x. 

You are not to imagine I differ wck from the reſt of the 
world: I am not diſintereſted : I aſpire at performing à taſk, 


before whom you and I muſt equally prepare to ſtand ar- 
raigned. Permit me, therefore, to recommend this book to 
your protection. I tell you my thoughts according to my 


family, than from the maſter of it, Men are wont to aſcribe 
to your ſex, by far the greater degree of levity; and in the 
ſame - breath acknowledge that' you poſſeſs by much the 


equal ground; for of all kinds of abuſes of reaſon, impiety is 
the moſt ſhocking. If it be true that your ſex really enjoys 
ſuch a ſuperiority, for ſo I will call it, conſider how you may 
employ it moſt advantageouſly, Unite all the honeſt arts of 
female ſoftneſs, with the manly dignity and force of Chriſtian 
charity; and, by brightening the proſpect of the life to come, 
you will render your preſent happineſs the more complete. E 
Example deſcends : the miſtreſs who is beſt taught, will be 
moſt. attentive that her domeſtics ſhall know their duty. 
What ſecurity can you have in the fidelity of That ſervant, 
who is unfaithful to her God? The moral world. is already 
in a drooping ſtate: Jet admonition totally ceaſe, and it will 
die, Much depends on your care! The larger your, fortuge 
and connections, and the higher your talents, the greater 
your charge.—Aſk your own heart if it be not ſo; and for 
your ovn ſake, act a conſiſtent part. 

Tus might 1 addreſs a lady, who has fone 1 to diſcover 
the deſign of this book ; candour to treat it with civility ; ; and 


With regard to the innocent country girl, who 

Caution to 
the un- I ſuppoſe to be the object of her attention, many 
r ſuch come to town to try their fortune. Whilſt 
Lond loſes ſo vaſt a proportion of infants more 
than the country, there will be a demand for female do- 
meſtics. I have not the leſs reaſon to believe, that what 
have ſaid will be of more uſe ts thoſe who may read it, 


than 
PP 
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than if I were to hang out a gaudy flag to invite the unwary 
hither, I believe that many will come, and that a portion of 
them will fall a ſacrifice ; this is a reaſon why we ſhould 
ficht out every inch of ground, not give it up, but contend 
to the laſt, in maintaining the cauſe of virtue. 

Although the ſimplicity of Arcadia may ſubſiſt Uk of 
only in the poet's brain, in the full latitude which , 
it is ſometimes deſcribed : yet there are many Who 4 
have very honeſt hearts, ſupported by ſtrength of 
underſtanding. Knowledge of the world ſometimes tempts 
men to be guilty of perfidy : but it is alſo a neceſſary guard. 
againſt the fatal effects of perfidiouſneſs. 

It is a melancholy truth, that in general we are ſtrangely de- 
parted from the true ſimplicity of manners, which our Saviour 
ſays, ** of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven :” but ſtill it is to 
be hoped, we do not all loſe ſight of thoſe generous principles 
of ſound policy, and true faith, which have for ſo many ages 
ſecured to us our civil and religious liberties. If, as I have 
before obſerved, our advances in knowledge, and improve- 
ments in arts, commerce, and agriculture, have operated un- 
kindly on our morals, there is the more reaſon for cultivating 
that purity and ſimplicity, which I now recommend. 

The clergy and the laity often militate againſt Untoward 
each other on account of our improvements. What e, 

a ſtrange event! A preacher of the goſpel of peace, with the 
and his diſciples, inſtead of being mutually aſſiſting "—_ 

to promote a ſtrict obſervance of the laws of Chriſi, breaking 
out into civil conteſts ! —What is to be the fate of religion; 
or what our fate, if we neglect to walk in her ſacred paths ? 

As I attempt throughout my work to maintain, N 
chat nothing can demonſtrate the natural greatneſs * 7 — 


Der. 
and dignity of human nature, in all conditions, ſo 


much as religion; and that no part of religion is ſo directly 


applied to the Deity, as prayer; I conclude, that we ought 
to have God in all our thoughts; or, in other words, not to 
think on any ſudject, without a reference to his power and 
influence, In this great view, I have occaſionally introduced 
Prayers as notes, on ſeveral of the ſubſects which oceur, as the 
moſt ready way to affect the heart, particularly of young 
1 readers 5 
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readers; preſuming, that under ſuch e may at 
ance read, meditate, and pray. 
Men are but grown children : and whenever we find them 
untoward, there ſeems to be as much conſiſtency in the en- 
quiry, if they have made application to the throne of Heaven 
for aſſiſtance; as in aſking a child the ſimple queſtion, Have 
you ſaid your prayers? 
I know that the negligence of the. common people, parti- 
cularly in theſe cities, is arrived to ſo monſtrous a height, 
with teſpect both to themſelves and their children, that a boy 
I had lately occaſion to queſtion, ſaid, 7 never heard of 
Feſus Chriſt.” Whether this was true, or the effect of hit 
wickedneſs in lying, is not ſo eaſy to determine. 
I cloſe my book, by a family devetion for every day in the 
week, each day being divided into three parts: the firſt chriſ- 
tians, as well as the Jets, were wont to pray thrice in the day, 
I preſume that what is intended for the morning, will be the 
aft uſed ; and therefore one part for the ſame day is ſuppoſed 
to be ſufficient, With regard to the evening, the two parts be- 
ing uſed alternately, make a variety extended to fourteen 
days. 
If the whole of every ſuch diviſion were uſed in a family, it 
would not exceed ten or fifteen minutes. I am ſenſible, that 
the ſhorteſt prayers are the moſt pleaſing : thoſe which are 
extended to a great length, rather injure than promote the 
general cauſe of piety, whatever good they may do to a few 
individuals. | 
From this variety I alſo propoſe another advantage, that by 
ſtanding and ſetting, as well as kneeling, though for the 
ſnorteſt interval of time, the tired domeſtic may be kept 
awake; and perhaps by this means worſhip God in ſpirit, as 
a man, and not merely by genuflection, fleeping or doz ing, 
like an x. | 
For the ſame reafon, I hope that this method may anſwer 
the end propoſed, better than the more frequent repetition of 
the fame form, There are, in our Iturgy, ſuch admirable 
prayers, the oftener they are repeated, at proper ſeaſons, when 
the mind is duly difpoſed, the more devotion they excite. 
Notwithftanding which, variety has wonderful properties; 
and zvelty draws with chains of adamant, | 
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- I have 


( Ix ] 

1 have conſidered what human nature is under Conelafox 
its various weakneſſes and infirmities ; and how to £ 
reconcile my own mind to the events of life : this appeared to 
be the beſt way to communicate inſtruction. I ſhould have 
taken more time, but life ſeemed to be 5 out too faſt to 
admit of delay. 

As it now ſtands, it may be deemed, even at a gentleman's 
price, too dear a book for thoſe it was at fe principally in- 
tended. This defect is eaſily ſupplied by the pious maſter or 
miſtreſs: if it be worthy of their own peruſal, they will re- 
commend it to their ſervants. I mean to devote the produce 
to the ſervice of the indigent, in order that it may be hereafter 
reduced to one octavo, or at leaſt a guarto volume, leaving out 
ſuch parts as the moſt judicious ſhall think uſeleſs or impro- 
per. Thus it may be rendered a ſyſtem of village ethics, which, 
with all its imperfections, may be more complete for the pur- 


poſe, than any thing of the kind that I haye any knowledge 
of, 


Jan, 1774. * 


DIALOGUES 


Moral and Religious Inſtruction: 
W IIA 
Anecdotes, Characters, and Deſcriptions, 


RELATING TO 


The Lives and Deaths of many Perſons. 
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Tuouas ee and 
A Daughter Marv, 


On g SUB JECTS, 


R 
F R 1 D A V. 
CONVERSATION . 


75 E L 5 my ba. Mary Hick haſt ſeen the- good Introduce 
1 ady. 33 tion. 
M. Ves: and 1 ſhall be glad if ſhe will accept of my ſer- 
vice, and receive me under her care and protection. 
7. Come: fit thee down; I have much to ſay to thee, if 
my heart is not too full. I thought a little while ago, I 
ſhould have parted with thee, by taking a far j journey, but 
for the preſent heaven has ordered otherwiſe : The time is 
coming on faſt when I n go! Thy dear mother is gone 
before me : Doſt thou know what ſhe ſaid when ſhe died ? Danger to 
Her laſt words were, O be careful of my daughter More ſhe _— 7 
would have ſaid, but her heart ſwelled up too high, death 
AM. O my father! Nn 
7. Be comforted, my child! She hath left me to act for 
her, and happy it may be for thee that I live: young women, 


_ | when 
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when left parentleſs, are ſo much at their own diſpoſal, 
they often diſpoſe of themſelves very badly. 
L hope, my father, you. | will live till em 4 m i 
if it pleaſe God that I live ſo long; and I ſhall always pre- 
ſerve the memory of my dear mother with 3 and 
reſpect. _ 1 A A MWT 4 8 

T. Methinks, 2 a pan after ſeventeen years ten- 
der acquaintance, with thee, even from thy birth, is like 
parting with the blood that ſtreams through my heart, eſ- 
pecially as thou axt Fam into a world thou art not ſo well 
acquainted with as I am. Believe me, it is a bad word! 
M. I hope it is not all fo bad as ſome people imagine. 

T. No; thy choice pf good or bad depends on thyſelf; 
whether thou wilt depart from the good thou haſt been taught, 
and turn aſide to evil; or, in ſpite of the flatteries af ſin, 
cleave with all thy heart to the virtuous fide. | 

M. Be aſſured, my Father, that I am yp to live 
honeſtly, arid to do my duty to my miſtreſs. 

T. Mary, we are met to talk over matters ſeriouſſy: what- 


ever I ſhall ſay to thee, thqu muſt conſider as the effect of 


my love for thee. Thou knoweſt not how dear thou art to 
me: but underſtand, my daughter, that whilſt I indulge my 
anxious -wiſhes -to-preſerve hee, I conſult my own happi- 


neſs in this life, and brighten my proſpe& of the life to 


come. So hath the wiſdom. of the Almighty ordained, what 
good intentions, and good actions, ſhould ever be ſelf-re- 


warded l Remember, Mary, thou-haſt a Father beſides me, 
far greater and better, to Whoſe care I recommend thee: 


I hope he will protect thee; If thou art faithful to bim, he 
will never forſake thee! O Got, preſerve my ebild; » keep ler 


 fram proſumptuous ſins; cleanſe her from theſe ſecret faults nuhich 


cleave to our imperfett nature, and make ber acceptable to the, 


whom I hate ſought to ſerue, by breeding her up in thy fear. 
. Thank you, my dear Father !——1 hope I ſhall be- 


5 have myſelf in ſuch a manner, as to become an object of that 
mercy which you are ſo good to beg for me with ſo much 
earneſtneſs, fully perſuaded as I am, that it will net he your 


fault if. it proves otherwiſe. 


7. I truſt, r gaughter, that thou wilt be always ſo vir- 
tuoully 


111 
rwouſly inclined;-26-to ly-#gobd n happineſFiſn 
both worlds. Sw 3119 - £17 
M. What is the beſt means of n this ? Nl £41 
N To live, in à cenſtunt remembrance that Cod is dent D of 
Wherever teu art; that Ne or an thy Hon, now all hy n. 
thoughts, hears all thy worn, and regiſters them, fo that 
from the beginiiing te the end of time, nothing which re- 
lates to any of us ean eſeape his xnowledge. 
M. F am perfectly eon inced of this, and will ende vor to 
exereiſe myſeit in ſuch virtues as I truſt wilt he nn. to 
1 heavenly Father, 
7. We kiwow Nom the gevelztion of the will of God, as 
well as from the conviction of our own minds, that he is 
juſt and merciſu; wiſe and good to us, without end. 
M. All things before my eyes convince me that there is 
an Almighty Power which made and rules the whole world, 
whilſt my own conſeienoe tells me that I am accountable to 
the God that made ms. | 
T. Many of the ways of his providence, Mary, are now 
beyond our reach; yet as we believe in a ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments after druth, we may reconcile all the evil which 
happens in the world. We fee his juſtice and his mercy, his 
wiſdem and his goodneſs laid open in the moſt wonderful, and 
yet in the cleareſt manner, by ſending his Son into à world 
over-run with wickedneſs, to fave it from deſtruction. Our 
Saviour has ſhewn us the heinouſneſs F ſm, by making an 
atonement for. it by his blood 
M. I have often thought that an has nothing in it 
that can diſturb or perplex thoſe who have any ſenſe and are 
humble; or who with to forſake their ſins, and do their 
duty: * Few __ 
T. Why doſt thou think ſo? | 
M. It is very plain that Chriſt has left us an example to 
be followed, and a Jaw to be obeyed; and he hath promiſed 
a crown of immortal glory, if we follow his example and 
obey his laws, as well as we can. 
7. True, my dear Mary; and thou mayeſt be equally af Ke 
ſured, that in both caſes, God requires neither more nor leſs 
than is proper for our happineſs, for this ſure reaſon, that 
B 2 he 
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he is infinitely wiſe as well as good. An r we 


me under his care and protection, 


thou makeſt a proper uſe of it. Theſe prayers and ſuppli- 


141 


nen 


muſt appeal to our own hearts. ——Dut wi 
this law ? | 

H. I find it in my New Teſtament: 40 1 Kun in the 
conditions of the mercy there offered, and that God will take 


T. Haſt thou conſidered that if thou art really obedient 
to God, thou wilt never forget to pray to him? That 
thou mayeſt not want a ſupply of uſeful meditations, I give 
thee this little book (a) : it may prove a treaſure to thee, if 


cations are the language of my heart, when happily I ad- 
dreſs the Almighty, to whom we ought to appeal in prayer, 
and beg his aſſiſtance on every occaſion (b). As to this 
book, I would have thee conſider, that whatever may be ne- 
geſſary for the preſervation of the body, ſo much as the ſou] 
is the moſt valuable part, the brighter will thoſe ſhine in the 
realms of eternal day, who are inſtrumental in teaching other 
how to avoid the miſeries of everlaſting darkneſs. 
M. Be aſſured, my father, that I will ſhew you my gra- 
titude for this preſent, by making a proper uſe of it. And! 
think that charity to the ſoz, is, without compariſon, greater 
than to the bady: But I — that real charity _—_ 
to both. 
T. Moſt certainly: but tell me, Mary, whether Foe” art 
exerciſed in religious duties, in ſupport of the ſoul or body, 
what wouldſt thou ſay of religion in general, if any one 
ſhould aſk thee what thy notions of it are? 
M. I ſhould anſwer, it is to Gy God, and obey his 
eee 
T. Thou anſwereſt well. Do this; and thou wilt do fuſe 
tice; ſhew mercy; and walk humbly with thy God. This is 
; ales 542/46 3þ 3-008 


(4a) A great part of the Manual of Devotion at the end of this Book, 
is collected from the Liturgy, and the whole adapted to the uſe of fi 
milies. | 


(b) Many of the Prayers, which were in the Book of Prayers, in the 
former edition of this work, are now inſerted, with ſume alterations, a0 
notes to the heads they immediately relate to. 
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the ſub/ance of religion My maſter, whom I ſerved in my 
younger days, uſed to give this character of religion: That 
it is the knowledge of the moſt excellent truths ; the con- 
templation of the moſt glorious objects ; the hope of the moſt 
raviſhing pleaſures, and the practice of ſuch duties as are 
moſt ſerviceable to our happineſs.” : 

M. According to this deſcription, nothing upon near is 
equal to religion. But, pray, my Father, what is happineſs, 
which ſo many talk about, and ſo few ſeem to underſtand ? 

T. The reaſon why ſo few clearly underſtand what they 
mean, is, that they do not exerciſe themſelves in ſuch 
virtues as conſtitute a great part of happineſs. Man is im- 
mortal, and we ſhould conſider him as a Being related to both 
worlds. Our notions of happineſs. depend partly on our 
education, and our inſtruction concerning good and\evil: in 
general we may call it contentment, reputation, proſperity, and 
peace of mind : this depends on virtue, and proves that virtue 
and happincſs are not to be ſeparated. In the compoſition of 
happineſs, I think we muſt add liberty; not only That li- 
berty which depends on the laws of our country, but ſuch 
as conſiſts in conforming to the laws of righteouſneſs, where- 
in is perfect freedom. Thoſe who are flaves to fin, are 
ſlaves of the very worſt kind, and the moſt ged from 
happineſs, their conſciences being led in chains, Whether 
thou liveſt in proſperity. or adverſity, ſtrive to maintain this 
liberty : entreat the Almighty to accept thy prayers, and aſ- 
iſt thee (a), for without afliſtance thou canſt not be happy. 
The proper uſe of this book may help to guide thee in the 
paths of religion, and conſequently in the road to happineſs, 
We ſhall talk more on this ſubject hereafter : let me firſt in- 
form thee of the things which belong to happineſs. 

M. I am truly ſenſible of the great importance and ad- General! 


vantage of prayer, to prevent us from going aſtray, and — 5 
creat- 


wy 


(a) O God the fountain of happineſs, and ſure defence of all that 
put their truſt in thee, mercifully accept the prayers which I offer ; and 
bec.uſe through the weakneſs of my nature, I can do no good thing 
without thee, grant me thy helping grace, that I may diligently keep 
thy commandments, and evermore pleaſe thee both in will and deed, 
through Jeſus Chriſt, my bleſf d Lord and Redeemer. Amen, 


> 


1 6 1 
ereating our own miſery : but I beg you will inform me 
concerning the reaſons which _ re Te own x ming 
in regard to prayer. | | 

T. Whether I look up to heaven, or down Wenn e 
whews my thoughts are not diffipated like the thoughts of-z 
child; I find reaſons without end to adore'my Maler We 
are Chriftians, and live in a moſt enlightened age; we ſhould 
triumph in that glorious name, and not, by our negligence, 
prove ourſelves to be more fooliſh or ſinful, than the leſs 


. civilized parts of the earth; By whatever name or attributes 


diſtinguiſhed, all nations worſhip a God: Even Savages 
acknowledge the goodneſs, and adore the power of the One 
Supreme : They know he is viſible only in his works, and 
theſe they contemplate with wonder. My good maſter, who 


nad lived many years in foreign lands, often took notice to 


his friends, how religion influences the mind of man. We 
are all the work of one God / and what doſt thou think was 
the end hg propoſed in- making ſuch ereatures as we are? 
M. I T preſime he intended his own een and our happi- 
neſs. I & | 

T. True: but 1 we do not turn to him, as to a mibreifut 
and tender Father, but perſiſt in ning againſt him, doſt 
thou not thin he will be glorified by his ie in our ſuf- 
ſerings? M4 

M. I believe he will; and I think we cannot avoid ſin- 
ning, if we do not worſhip God. 


7. The indolence which leads many to neple& their" 


prayers, or to ſay them in a thoughtleſs manner, is of itſelf a 
great fin. What is it people are afraid, of? There is no bo- 
dily labor in the diſcharge of the duty of prayer, unleſs it 
is ſpun out beyond meaſure, which it never ought to be. Al 
rational exerciſes of religion would be highly pleaſing to us 25 
rational creatures, were we not a degenerate race of mortals. 

God never made any reaſmable creatures ſhy of his company) 
and averſe to his will. Birds and beafts, and all the reſt of 
creation that has life, ſeem to act according to their na- 
ture; and when left to themſelves, purſue their own good; 

but when man neglects to worſhip his Maker, he ſeems to 


forget himſelf entirely, and thews the corruption of his 


natur 65 


11 


and his departure from what he was originally tnade. 


gracious and awful-preſence' of God] The continuandge of his 
bleſings towards us are not only neceſſary to our ſucceſs, but 
alſo to our being. To be unmindful of him, ſheivs want of 


falleſt on — me doſt thou recolle& to whom * art 

V. Don t we all pray to God | 

7. Ves; but doſt thou then conſider God: 28 4 Spicit 
preſent with thee, infinitely wiſe and merciful, great and 
good, the author of thy life, thy tender Father, and thy al- 
mighty Preferyver? _ 

M. I am ſure I ought to do fo, and will abe to 
awaken myſelf to a due ſenſe of ſuch conſiderations : Pray 
what means do v uſe to keep up in your ming a right ſenſe 
of them ? 

T. I endevor to regulate all 1 my thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions, ſo as to be pleaſing to God, and to avoid what I ap- 
prehend will be offenſive to him. To this end I turn my 
mind to the contemplation of his wor#s. When I go into 
my fields, I look up with joy towards the heavens as my 
native land, to which I hope, ere long, I ſhall be removed. 


lure of my longings after happineſs, I ſurvey the vaſt tre- 
mendous height, but can only wonder and adore the Crea- 
tor — When I riſe to go to work, I behold the glorious ap- 
pearance of the ſun, and conſider it as a marvellous inſtru- 
ment of the work of the moſt High.” When I behold its 
effects ſhewn by the day-light, I rejoice ;—when I conſider 
it as the means whereby my blood circulates in my veins, 
and gives motion to my pulſe and heart, I am ready to fall 
down in gratitude and praiſe, not to the ſen, but to Him that 
made the ſun, and rules its power ! This is the inſtrument 
which gives life, even to the lod of earth, making the grain 
to ſhoot from its boſom, and in due time bringing it to ma- 
turity, for the uſe of man, Were it kept bound in the 
winter's froſt, I need not tell thee that my labor in fowing 
would be loſt. Can'ſt thou ſurvey the beauty of the heavens 


and 


Is it not wonderful that any of us ſhould be inſenfible of the 


ſenſe, as well as of piety, But tell me, Mary, when bn 


The glories 
of creation 


diſplaye 4. 


I conſider it as the place where only I can fill up the mea- 


ſpect. : 


[T7 


and the clear firmament, or conſider whoſe ders it I; 
without gratitude and wonder? | 

A. I am ſenſible that theſe things can Roe only "FA 
God; but I have not yet conſidered them, as I now find 1 
ought to have done. I fear many are 2 2 re- 


T. O my daughter, we are not childiſb only, but Wy 
and what is ſtill more ſtrange, our ſuperiors are, in many re- 
ſpects, as fooliſh and inſenſible as ourſelves. But I would 
not. have thee imagine they deny the truth in their words: 
there are but few ſo wicked but their minds being diſ. 
ordered by evil habits, and their hearts by corrupt inclina- 
tions, they follow the things they condemn, and conſulting 
the preſent moment only, neglect their eternal intereſt. 

M. Is it not wonderful that ſuch people, knowing ſo much 
better, ſhould be fo faulty? Methinks they ſhould be pu- 
niſbed, to bring them to the right way. 

T. Puniſhed they are by their own diſturbed minds ; but 
take thou heed, my daughter, not to be raſh in conſigning 
others to puniſhment; thou knoweſt not yet what thine 
own heart is, nor how prone it may be to folly and iniquity. 
No one can ſay what the heart is capable of conceiving, nor 
what wickedneſs it may bring forth ! Learn to mourn over 
the crimes, as well as the misfortunes which thou ſeeſt in 
the world, that whilſt thou endevoreſt to ſhun them, thou 
mayſt hope to find the more mercy for thine own guilt and 
infirmities. 

Behold the y as well as the power of God, diſplayed 
in his conduct towards man ! Contemplate every object be- 
fore thee: let zheſe teach thee to obey his laws, who rules 
the heavens and the earth, the appearances of which are 6 
full of delight and wonder. Conſider the various ſeaſons of 
the year: do not the ſpring and ſummer tranſport thee wit 
the ſinging of birds, the verdure of the earth, the refreſhing 
breeze, and the gentle ſtream ? T's uſe the beautiful lan- 
guage of the ſacred writings, canſt thou look on the rain 
bow, and not praiſe him that made it? Very beautiful it 1 
in the brightneſs thereof: it compaſſeth the heavens about 
with a glorious circle, and the hand of the moſt High 9 

3 | ber 


{ 9 ] 
va it. Haſt thou not conſidered how often the ſhowers 
refreſh the earth, when it is weary with drought, and as 
they fall, bring with them marrow and fatneſs, to cheer the 
hearts of men and beaſts ? — The /now alſo bringeth plenty 
on the earth by the manure contained in it. As birds fly- 
ing, the Almighty ſcattereth it, and the falling down there- 
of is as the lighting of graſshoppers : the eye marvelleth at 
the beauty of the whiteneſs thereof, and the heart is aſto- 
niſhed at the raining of it.” And with regard to the awful 
ſounds from the heavens, haſt thou never heard, with veli- 
gious reverence, though I hope with na childiſb fears, the noiſe 
of thunder and ftorms, which make this globe of earth, as it 
were, to tremble ? And when the /zghtnings come with afte- 
niſhing ſwiftneſs, art thou not ſtruck with an awe which de- 
mands thy obedience, and obliges thee to cry out, Great, O 
Lord, and wonderful are thy works ! "Broads ahi 3 
M. O, my Father, you have often talked of theſe things, 
but I was too young or too careleſs to think of them in the 
manner I ought to have done. I how feel my mind enlarg- 
ed: I am fully convinced of my duty, and I hope I ſhall 
never forget what you ſay, | | 

T. Many of thy elders, Mary, are thoughtleſs : but do 
thou rather forget that it is day or night, than not remem- 
ber thy Creator, now in the days of thy youth. The day and 
night equally declare his glory and his power : when the ſun 
riſes and when it ſets, doſt thou not ſee the finger of God? 
When thou retireſt at night to refreſh thy wearied limbs, 
conſider every far hung out as a lamp to ſhew his marvel- 
lous works !— Conſider, that he alſo made the moon to ſerve 
in her ſeaſon” (as the months roll round) “ for a declara- 
tion of time,“ and a ſigh that time itſelf will have an end.— — 
All theſe wonders in the heavens remain in no leſs aſtoniſh- 
ing order, * and never faint in their watches.” They move 
at the commandment of the moſt High, and without, his 
wiſe and incomprehenſible direction, we mortals could not 
exiſt, We ſhould be devoured by fire, drowned in water, 
or chilled to death by cold. Thou, my child, wouldeſt fall 
like a leaf in autumn, even in the ſpring and bloom of thy 
life, Well may we wonder and ſay, „when we conſider 
E the 
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the heavens, the work of thy fingers, O God, the mon and the 
flars which thou haſt ordained ;z what is man that thou art 
mindful of him, and the fon of man that thou 
him!“ Yet ſo it is, we alſo are the work of his hands, and 
he formed us to worſhip and adore him ! Learn, then, to 
be good, not by belief only, but by praffice, and a conſtant 
habit of thinking, that God is all in all 7 When thou glo- 
rifieſt the Lord, exalt him as much as thou canſt, for he 
will ever far exceed; and when thou exalteſt him, put forth all 
thy firength and be not weary.” Our praiſe is grateful though 
it be weak—O, my daughter, believe me He is all in all! He 
hath made all things, and to the godly he hath given wiſ⸗ 
dom.” Thus do our reaſon and our fajth inſtruct us: Thus 
do our ſenſes lead us by the hand; and blind are thoſe who 
do not ſee the glory of God diſplayed in his works; and 
deaf, when they will not hear that perſuaſive voice, which 
invites us with the kindneſs of friendſhip and the tenderneſs 
of love, to be good and happy! 
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CONVERSATION u. 


thought of nothing but our converſation of laſt night. 
When I retired to fleep, the ſtars ſhone brighter than I ever 
faw them: all around me was ſilent as the grave, and yet 
my mind was ſo compoſed, methought I heard ſweet har- 

mony. Such was the effect of what you told me! And 
this morning when I aroſe, the brightneſs of the ſun made 
an awful impreffion on me. This glorious fire in the hea- 
vens not only cheer'd my body with its warmth, but inſpir'd 
my mind with devotion. 


ſo juſt a ſenſe of things, . 
M. Pray, my Father, how would you wiſh I ſhould frame 


God, which you ſay belongs to us mortals ? 


{tint of a beaſt, as thou mayeſt have often obſerved in 
my dogs and horſes and other brutes, in many inſtances re- 
ſembles reaſon, but they do not appear to have the leaſt in- 
clination to devotion in any thing they do: on the contrary, 
we are told, not to be as the beafts that periſh; or in other 
words, the beaſts that are not accountable, becauſe- they are 
not immortal. Mie feel in our minds a natural tendency to 
devotion : gratitude for any unexpected good fortune, fear in 
any danger of evil, hope in any good, all lead us to ſeek an 
inviſible power, inſomuch that we are ſure our ſouls are re- 


lated to God. And if we believe in his works, and how can 
Ke refit believing in what we ſee, we muſt believe in him: 
and if we helieve in him, as the great Author and Preſerver 


C 2 


and 


T. Happy ſhall I be, my dear Mary, if I ſee thee act with 


AM glad, my Father, that we are met again. I have Good ofe8: 


of prous 


converſa- 


tion, 


my mind to ſhew forth, in my poor perſon, that glory of 


of all things, it is contrary to our common ſenſe of juſtice 


* —— re 


T. It muſt be obvious to thee, that man is more diſtin- Nature of 
guiſhed from the beaffs, by devotion than by reafon ; for the in- prayer. 


112 
and gratitude to refrain from worſhiping him; and the more 
truly we do worſhip him, the more we ſhew forth his glory (a), 
Thou muſt be ſenſible that prayer is the means of intercourſe 
between our heavenly Father and our own hearts, and it is 
impoſſible to worſhip him but in ſpirit, or to do it accept. 
ably, but as truth direfts us. This is ſo agreeable to the 
common ſenſe of mankind, that it is very eaſy to underſtand 
why the mere offering of words, in which the heart hath no 
ſhare; ſhould be called the ante, of fouls who aer Fe 
that they do evil. 

M. I am ſenſible thei prayer is our ure cant in dif. 
ficulty-and danger; but do all people ek it abſoluniy, ne. 
ceflary to their well being? 
T. Al people ſhould think it ſo; for . are e 
with faculties which enable us clearly to under ſtand the obli- 
gation lying upon us, to obey conſtantly the will of God, yet 
we are at the fame time encompaſſed with ſuch weakneſſes, 25 
make us ſtand in need of perpetual affiftance, to enable us to 
live up in any tolerable manner to the-obligations we are un- 
der.” Upon this undeniable principle, is founded the duty 
of prayer, as one of the cleareſt dictates of rere and 
true regard to our own intereſt. 

M. What do the learned men * concerning it? 

T. That's more than I can tell thee; but all es men 
ſeem to be agreed. 'Archbiſhop SHARP tells us, Pray 
- ought to be the continual exerciſe of life, for it is to the ſoul, 
what meat and drink are to our bodies, their repaſt, their 
ſupport, their nouriſhment. Prayer is the great univerſal in- 
ſtrument by which we fetch down bleſſings from above, and 
become e ene of whatever we want. Prayer is our de- 

fence 


LOS 


| (4) For humility and de votion. 
0 Almighty Lord of heaven, before whom all creatures hows I 
dore thy perfections, and admire thy wonderful works. I proſtrate my. 
ſelf with reverence before thee, and praiſe thy name with j joy. Humble 
me in thy ſight, O God, and give me a ſincere and contrite heart; that 
having a juſt ſenſe of my dependance on thy providence, and a ferven 
zeal in thy ſervice, I may offer up the incenſe of my prayers to the 
in an acceptable manner, through Jeſus Chriſt, my blefled Lord zol 
Redeemer. Amen. | 


t 1 

fence and preſervative ns fin; and againft tdipration. 

It is the ſecurity of our virtue, and the moſt efficacious 

means to advance it. Prayer is the wings of our ſouls, 

whereby we raiſe ourſelves up above this lower world to the 

God above, with whom, while we converſe, we become the 

more transformed into his nature. Whatever anticipations 

of heaven there be on earth; whatever foretaſtes we chriſtians 

have in theſe bodies, of the happineſs of A they are 

all brought about by the means of prayer,” 35 ſays this 

pious irchbiſhop. * 2 
M. Have any chri iam ever atempte to contradict him in 

this opinion? | 
T. None that I know of; but there are numbers who neg- 

lect their prayers, and thou wilt ſee many bad examples to 1 

one good one, and therefore ſhouldſt be as much guarded as 

if people were mad enough to diſpute this point, 
A. Is it beſt to pray ol our heads and hearts, without | 

any ſet form of prayer? | 
7. Some pretend that it is: but I think there Is A n Neceffity of | 

of obſerving a form.. The great Sovereign of the world rm of | 

having commanded us to worſhip him in truth as well as in — | 

ſpirit, and it requiring great ſtrength of mind to find words 

proper to be uttered whilſt we are actually praying, forms of 

prayer are conſidered by our church as neceſſary : thou mayſt 

obſerve that none of the prayers in the liturgy are long, and it 

is very obvious that the ſhorter and more ſimple prayers are, 

the more eaſily the underſtanding and the heart can keep 

pace, and mutually aſſiſt each other. There is a vaſt variety 

of modes of worſhip now prevailing in the earth, and my 

maſter told me, they are all diſtinguiſhed from each other 

by ſome form or words of addreſs to God, as if there could 

not be any ſolid plan of devotion conſiſtent in its ſeveral 

parts, and reduced to common uſe, without this aſſiſtance. 

Though ſome who diſſent from our church do not directly 

acknowledge this, yet they diſcover how eaſily men run into 

extravagancies witnout them. Thou knoweſt that it is the 

duty of our clergy to pray according to a form directed by our 

Common Prayer-Book. Our Saviour himſelf hath given us a 

form, but he never ſaid we ſhould uſe no other. 
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, Are not ſome pete capable of praying in worda thy 
have not meditated before? 


Ves: I believe ſome few . but if wa e 


mankind in general, the want. of forms is dangerous to the 


A. For my own part, I am ſatisfied i 


true intereſt of piety: Much prophaneneſs of expreſſion 
much hypocriſy and enthuſiaſm, have. been occaſioned by 
the want of forms,  Reaſan being the great prerogative of 


Human, nature, and the. uſe of it our guy, as well as our 
duty, above all things it is neceſſary to make rational offering 
to Ged : And if we mean that our petitions ſhould-be rational, 
they muſt be expreſſed in words proper to ſpeak to the Al. 
mighty, the meaning whereof is clearly comprehended; and 
though we generally adhere to ſcriptural expreſſions, theſe 
ſhould be duly conſidered : in Tome | caſes they mult be u 


Tied, in order to render our prayers plain and ſimple, ye 


not wanting. in dignity of expreſſion, The wiſe. man fays, 
<< Before thou prayeſt, prepare thyſelf, and be not à one 
that tempteth the Lord.” What is this but to conſider the 
words we are going 9: 36.5091] a9 06 lap there 
heart. . 


ready fitted to my own circumſtances : but I beg you will is- 
form me how to diftinguiſh the different kinds of prayer, 

T. I know but of two branches of devotion, ; 
and praiſe ; The fat is the confeſſion of ſin and miſery, and pe- 
tition for relief, which comprehends repentance ; the laft is 
an engelical and heavenly duty, The diſtinction thou mayſ 
perceive is obvious, but not ſo often made as it ſhould be, 
and the reaſon is but too plain ; few people are ſufficiently 
attentive to their prayers: They too often utter words, 
when they do not think of Gad, and therefore cannot be fail 
to pray. It is a horrible practice to addreſs the Almighty, 
and at the ſame time to be totally abſent, and inattentiye u 
the meaning of the words we utter. 


Condi enof The tender Father of mankind has ordered chings to han 


life as re- 
lating t 


Praye. .* 


in a wonderful chain and connection. We pray to him be- 


cauſo of our wants and neceſſities of body and foul ; he hear 


our prayers when we make them, if we are equally conſcious 


of our inability and ne as well as of our neceflitics. 


N And 


1 1 ; 
And wich what zeal, humility, and attention ought we to 
worſhip ſo glorious a Being as God! (a) 

M. ne aegis Are carton to the 
body ? 

7. S0 it ſeems the whos Hi e pals ahi ip he ron) 
nual prayer, not that he ſpends more time on his knees than 
his condition permits, and good habits require, but God is 
in all his thoughts; and all his words and actions are regulated 


man life, and the e CCA e and all the 
children of men. 
M. 1 am fenfible that we are all ſubject every day, and 


ſhould live prepared for whatever a day may bring forth. 

T. True: but we are ſubject to a greater evil than theſe : 
we are fubje& to fin, and therefore ſhould pray againft it ; 
and whilſt we think we ftand, take heed left we fall. Thou 


impoſſible, being in thy right mind, that thou ſhouldſt not 
be anxious what is to become of thee, that is of thy ſox. 
Eternity is a pleaſing or a dreadful thought, according as 
we live, The proſpect of it is always before us; and we are 


all perſuaded that we have ſonls, and believe they will be ſaved 
or damned, 


a) For attention to prayer, and a happy ifſue to the end and deſign of it. 
Almighty Ruler of heaven and earth, to whoſe command all nature 
$ obedient, and before whom angels fall down in humble adoration : 
liſt ne, I beſcech thee, that I may worſhip thee with an active, pure, 
nd unſpotted mind. Let the contemplation of thy boundleſs mercies 
ipe the tears from my eyes, and fill my heart with gladneſs. Let my 
heart and my avordi unite, that my prayers may bring health and com- 


emporal evils, that I may look up to the glory which ſhall be revealed, 


ng "en my corrupt body ſhall put on #ncorruption: And grant, O Lord, 
be- Jy thy mercy and almighty power, that I may reach thoſe happy man- 
210 ons where millions proſtrate themſelves before the glories of thy throne, 


d ſhine as the ſtars of heaven. This 1 beg, O Almighty Father of 


ite, for the ſake of thy beloved Son, wha died for a that they 
ight live for ever! Amen, 


by the rules of religion. Conſider, Mary, the ſtate of hu- 


evety hour, to pain and ſorrow, fickneſs and death; and 


art ſure that life muſt end in a few uncertain years: it is 


M. L find. 


ort to my ſoul, Make me patient and reſigned to thee, under all 


a. 


_ — — — 


jon 
derived 
Jrom 


prayer. 


"ae underſtanding, all thy mind, and all thy trength, to 


1 6 1 
. I find it natural to be in hehe or fear.of ſomething; and 
I ſuppoſe that every one who believes in a ſtate of reward 


and puniſhments, muſt have hopes and fears. beyond the grave, 
But what ſhall 1 do, my Father, to remove the _ of * 


fears, and render my hopes joyful? + - * 
J. What can'ſt thou do my child, but * thine heart 


Ged? Conſider how thou may'ſt moſt gracefully and moſt 
willingly reſign thyſelf to whatever ſhall picaſe him, always 
hoping for the beſt, ſo long as thou doſt thy duty, and 
prayeſt to him to help thy endevorg. But the happineſs of 
life depends ſo much on prayer, that I ſee not how we can 
otherwiſe render our minds firm, bold, and determined, and 
look on life and death indifferentls. This it was, which en- 
abled ſo many perſons, recorded in. the ſcriptures, and other 
hiſtories of the greateſt authority, to triumph even in death, 


t t EE 


ſubmitting chearfully to the torture, when the cauſe of reli· F 
gion called on them to maintain the truth, and ſeal it with 
their blood. x 
A. Do you recollect any inſtance of extraordinary reſo- 0 
lution of an Engliſh woman? ti 
T. Engliſh! Mary ! why, they are the braveſt people in the in 
* men and women. I remember to have heard my maſter lo 
ſpeak of a Mrs. Aſtew (a), a ſingle young gentlewoman, o1 
about. the. beginning of the Reformation, or change from 
the errors of Popery. This lady was cruelly perſecuted, to 
She was impriſoned for her faith, and though importiined Wl th 
by the firſt people in the nation to recant what they called 
her errors, ſhe would not conform to popiſb opintions, and WW {i 
was at length condemned to the torture, to draw from het! Wl » 
who it was that befriended her: but ſhe maintained be is 
conſtancy, and at length was brought to the ſtake at Sit- Move 
field in Londen, and burnt ; and, like a primitive Chriſtian anc 
the died, praying for her murderers. enc 
M. Had ſhe committed no crime? _ the 
T7. None: the was a very good young woman : good even / 


to death. 
M. Did 


(4) The phyficians, Dr. Aden, of Newcaſtle, and his fon, th the Bi 
m London, are of the ſame family, 


1 
-M. Did the king at that time ſhew her any mercy? _ 
7. Henry VIII. would have pardoned her at the ſtake, 


papiſt to do it without; and Mrs. Aſeew, at the age of 259 


died a martyr to the proteſtant faith, 
M. Zurely ſuch a reſolution could ariſe from nothing but 
her hopes 1 ina life to come. 
7. And what doſt thou think was the bes of dad 


boldly in true faithfulneſs and fear. In the firſt ages o 
Chriſtianity, and in various perſecutions which befel the pro- 
feſſors of the goſpel, many oppoſed themſelves to flames and 
the ſevereſt tortures in the cauſe of truth, and women be- 
haved with as intrepid a mind as the braveſt men. 
M. I am afraid that few of this age would have had the 
reſolution of Mrs. Aſcetm, for many are aſhamed of being 
ſeen on their knees. | 

T. Many a miſtake reads from a right principle not 
rightly underſtood, This is the caſe of ſome good per- 
ſons; but a falſe ſhame is apt to betray the cauſe of devo- 
tion, When people are afraid or aſhamed of doing what is 
in itſelf right, they are in great danger of doing wrong. Re- 
ſolution is ſo neceſſary to religion, that it cannot exiſt with - 
out it, 


M. I never conſidered before the neceſſity of reſolution 


a - cny * 


thing truly great can be done without it. 
T. My dear Mary, it is our part to poſſeſs our ſouls with 
fuch a degree of reſolution, that as no fear of pain ſhould ren 
no temptation to pleaſure ſhould entice us from our duty. 
is this habit which gives a luſtre to all our actions, = 
over-balances or conquers all the gilded charms of pomp, 
and the allurements of vice; and thou wilt hereafter experi- 


the degree of thy courage and reſolution. 

M. I believe thoſe who are in earneſt, conſtantly pray 
frequently, as well as fervently, at certain ſtated hours. 
7. I have heard my maſter ſay, that in fome Mabommedan 
ountries where he had lived, the people pray at leaſt thrice 
D in 


Did 


if ſhe would have recanted, but he was ftill too much a 


hopes? She was habituated to pray to God, and to ſerve him 


to a pious and virtuous life. But I now ſee clearly that no- 


ence that the degree of thy virtue will be proportionable to 


Hours of 


Stated 


Frcher. 
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regard to their being ſeen at their private worſhip, that at 


| uhh no ſuch outward ſbetu, nor practice any ſuch abominable 


but we ought to be ſo intent in this great buſineſs, and ſt ci 


| ately get the better of that modeſty which made it ſe 
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in the day at regular times, and are no more+reſeived\in 


their dinner; ſo much do they eſteem prayer as a many and 
rational, as well as a religious duty.—The Fews, I am alſo 
told, pray thrice in the day. In ſome popiſh countries, the 
people pray openly in the evening at the ringing of a' bell, 
falling down on their knees even in the ſtreets. Some alſo 

pray before images ſet up in niches in the walls, and make 
their cities ring with noiſe. 
M. You do not mean, however, to recommend fuc 
practices, 

T. No: thanks to heaven for our true belief in Chriſt; w 


idolatry ; we, in this happy land, pray in ſecret, except in 
our churches, or at chriſtenings and burials: As to famih 
prayer, I conſider this alſo as ſecret. We are commanded by 
our great Lord and Maſter, to pray in ſecret, that we may 

not be feen of men; that is, not to /cek the eyes of men, 2 
the Phariſees did. Thou remembereſt our Saviour expreſsly 
mentions the groſs hypocriſy of that people in his time: But 
let us underſtand the meaning of our Lord, and not be- 
come ſo fearful and reſerved, as not to pray at all, which 
has been often the conſequence of childiſh fears. Suppoſe 
two perſons met together, both well inclined, yet timorous, 
and both, on that account, declining this duty; how un- 
happy it will be for them! How will the ſenſe of religion be 
leſſened in their hearts by degrees ! If they fall into a cuſton 
of never praying but at church, can it be expected they vil 
be attentive to their prayers there: and can they pray 4 
church without being ſeen? It is our duty to avoid all hu- 
man eyes in private, and wwe are accuſtomed to this refer: 


manly in our devotion, as not to regard any interruption d 
ſurprize, much leſs any trifling accident of being ſeen Mn 
one, whoſe eyes we did not ſeek. 
M. Pray, how did my mother act in this particular? 
T. Thy mother, good as ſhe was, could not immedi 


criminal in her eyes to be on on her knees, even * 
y 


L 9 ] 
but I ſoon convinced her, that as we retired to reſt, and roſe 
at the ſame hour, ſo we ſhould likewiſe offer up the incenſe 
of our prayers with one heart and one foul ; and this con- 
tributed greatly to our mutual peace and ſecurity. 
M. Do you imagine that all huſbands and wives obſerve 
the ſame practice? | 
J. All that I can fay in anſwer to this is, that happy are 
thoſe pairs who aſſiſt one another in this reſpect, and who 
excite and promote each others devotion by friendly advice 
and lively example. | 
U. Is it poſſible to have as much pleaſure in devotion, as 
we uſually have in. ſome other purſuits ? 
T. I hope ſo; otherwiſe it ſeems to be abſurd when we 
worſhip, to ſay, Let us heartily rejoice in the flrength of our ſal- 
vation, We cannot heartily rejoice without being pleaſed. 
And the more pleaſure we receive, the leſs ſubject we 
ſhall be to forget or negle& our devotions. Indeed I ſee 
not how reaſonable and accountable beings, formed by na- 
ture for the worſhip of God, can paſs their days with plea- 
fure, or without pain, unleſs they are duly mindful of that 
God who is the center of happineſs, and the ſummit of 
Joy. = 3; 
M. What is pleaſure, as it reſpects the mind in this in- 
ſtance ? | 
T. The thought of doing and thinking what is acceptable 
to our great Creator. Of all pleaſures, what can gratify the 
mind ſo much as that of ſending up our complaints, our pe- 
titions, and our praiſe to God, every morning and every 
1 night ? What greater joy can enter thy heart, than the con- 
ſeiouſneſs of having performed this duty in a proper manner; 
ve: and when it is ſo done, that Gad hath heard thee, and gra- 
d fo ciouſly taken thee under his immediate care and protection? 
n-0f duch conduct ſeems to put the world under our feet, and to 
1 by raiſe us towards heaven. 
M. I underſtand perfectly what you ſay, and have fre- 
quently entertained a particular ſatisfaction in my prayers. 
ned 7. Our prayers, Mary, are our true and faithful friends, 
who will never forſake us ! They are our guardian angels ! 
We may enjoy the happineſs and advantage of their company 
| D 2 in 
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Obligations T. The cuſtom of the world is to follow example cath 
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in a palace or a dungeon; without their aid, we can have'ng 
ſecurity that we ſhall be con/lant to God, ar ſubmit” to the 
laws of Chriſt. Scat for the mercy of God, my daughter, 
and thou mayſt expect to find it: but remember, that the 
promiſe of our finding, depends on our ſeeking, ** The prayer 
of the humble pierceth the clouds, and till he come nigh, he 
will not be comforted,” This is not ſaid: particularly of 
public or private devotion ; for it is ſuppoſed that the ſame 
warmth and ſincerity accompanies both. To pierce the clouds 
with our prayers, 1s a very ſtrong and beautiful expreſſion, 
When they go forth from the heart with fervent i importunity, 
they ſeem to take heaven by violence; they make their way 
to the ears of the Almighty upon his throne, and bring down 
eomfort and joy to the mind of man. And amidſt all the 
buſtle of the world, and pretenſions to happineſs, I confider 
that perſon as the happia of the children of men, whoſe adaveſſ 
to God, both in public and private, are the moſt acceptable 

- 4, Does not our readineſs to pray, depend very much on 
ths good habits of our lives? 

. Moſt certainly: they act reciprocally on each other, 
The good habit of thy thoughts, words, and actions, wil 
grow with thy daily practice in the duty of prayer, On the 
ether hand, ſhouldſt thou ever forſake the paths of virtue, 
thou wilt as certainly forſake thy prayers, and thy inclina- 
tions to all goodneſs will daily decreaſe with thy neglect 
Of this I have known numberleſs ſad and deplorable in- 
ſtances. Heaven preſerve thee, my daughter Always keep 
this in thy mind, that although religion itſelf conſiſteth not 
in word, thought, or deeds alone, yet prayer is the effect of 
them all; and being the moſt immediate intercourſe with 
God, is therefore the higheſt act of religion, Conſider it 3 
ſuch, and thou wilt be the more induced to perform this 
duty in a proper manner, 

M. W hat are the cuſtoms of the world, in io wognrd to the 
difference of public and private prayer ? 


end than precept or inſtruction; though it would be much ſafer, I 


its advant- moſt caſes, to follow inſtruction. In ſome inſtances 


yy "muſt conſider bow, and let our light ſhine before- md 
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Thoſe who go to church merely from cuſtom and decency, 
have ſeldom much- inclination for devotion, public or pri- 
vate; yet the ſame authority which requires one requires 
the other alſo, 

M. You have often mentioned to me family prayer: how 
does this ſtand at preſent ? 


toms are the bane, _ good ones the guides of virtue, and 
the trueſt friends to noble and worthy actions. Family prayer 6 
is a kind of mutual ſecurity to eyery one in a family, that 
they ſhall pray at certain times, whether it be once or 
twice in a day, Where ſuch prayer is properly repeated by 
the perſon - who officiates, it will rouze the powers of the 
mind, and conquer that eoldneſs and unwillingneſs nn is 
ſo apt to ſeize the heart in this inſtance, 

M. But if family prayer is ſo much out of faſhion, I fear 
that ſervants receive but little benefit from their maſter or 
miſtreſs in this particular, 

T. Indeed I apprehend there is too much reafon for thy 
fears, Maſters have the proper authority over us as ſervants, 
and expect from us ſtrict juſtice and fidelity; but if they do 
not ſhew an example of piety, and are inattentive to this 
duty of worſhiping God, under their own roof, what ſolid 
ſecurity can they expect to find in our virtue? If the ſervant 
neglects his duty to his God, there is no tye upon him but 
the fear of loſing his place, or the fear of the gallows: and the 
firſt he gets the better of by contriving how to deceive his 
maſter, The fact is, that too many ſervants have but little 
ſenſe of moral or religious obligations; and if they are not 
taught by their parents, nor their maſters, where are they ta 
learn it? Women are juſtly called the devout ſex : they are 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for piety, as well as for the duties of do- 
meſtic life; yet from a delicacy, which I cannot account 
for, ſome ladies think themſelves abſolved from all deman 
relating to family prayer, becauſe they are not married, an 
ſome hecauſe they are. > | 
M. Is there any thing in the New Teſtament which makes 
a diſtinction in this particular? T. None, 
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2. None, that I know of; except that ſome paſſages ſup. 
108 ſingle perſons moſt at liberty to promote the exerciſe 
of ſuch religious duties; as thoſe who are married are qblig. | 
ed to obey their huſbands. But women have generally in- 
fluence enough, in theſe caſes, to do whatever is right ; and 
if they would heartily purſue it, I ſhould not deſpair of ſee. 
ing this excellent cuſtom re-eſtabliſhed amongſt us. 

M. Was family prayer ever the general A—— of out 
forefathers ? 

T. I believe it was; but about an W and thirty 
years ago, many of them became hypocritical and fanatical, 
and made a vaunt of piety. This rendered them ridiculous 
and contemptible, even to each other. Since that time, famih 
prayer has been much neglected; the number of families 
which now obſerve the cuſtom, being very ſmall, . 
to thoſe who never think of it as a duty. 

M. Does not the neglect of this cuſtom affect the nation 
itſelf? 

T. Without doubt; for the nation is "a a number of 
families; and when theſe are prudent, ſober, and faithful 
worſhippers of God, then we have good reaſon to hope for 
private happineſs and national bleſſings. At preſent we ſeem to 
be much off the hinges in this reſpect, and to have much to 

fear from our irreligion. As to hypocriſy, it is out of the 
queſtion ; for ſo far from being aſhamed of being wicked, 
many glory in their ſhame. 
The. ad- M. Since I may loſe the benefit of family prayer, tell me, 
— 4 Yf my dear Father, how I may make my own private prayers 
fowh. moſt beneficial to me 
T. I reckon it one of the greateſt advantages to utter 
words ſlowly and ſolemnly, as the only way to weigh their ſo 
and meaning, without which, prayers are a<«lifeleſs form. 
Thou wilt find no comfort or advantage, unleſs thy mind 
is clearly fixed on this holy buſineſs. Thy attention mult be 
kept awake, that thou mayſt neither tire nor wander in 
thought: Theſe infirmities are much alike, and human na- 
ture is much addicted to them. Be watchful, therefore, ove! 
. thy thoughts, and careful to accommodate the length of thy 
4 | prayers to the ſtrength of thy mind, On the other = 
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do not deceive thyſelf; and under a fond notion of an un- 
avoidable defect in thy ſelf, become habitually negligent. 
Our hearts are more treacherous than we are apt to ima- 
gine. We know that a multitude of words will not avail; 
but if thou art indolent, cold, and unwilling to pray, thou 
mayſt think a few words are too many. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances thou canſt not be ſaid to offer up thy heart to God, 
be thy words ever ſo few. 

M. I underſtand you clearly, that few ek with at- 
tention, may be acceptable; and many without it, fall by 
the way. But I have ſometimes heard people nn 
if they had not time to ſay their prayers. 

7. Ves: there are ſome ſuch unreaſonable creatures, who 
fooliſhly caption to impoſe on themſelves ; or wickedly at- 
tempt to deceive others. My maſter once told me, that it is 
a proverb among the Hallanders, who are a buſy nation, 
that no one ever loſes any time by ſaying his prayers, or 
is the poorer for giving alms,” The firſt part is very ob- 
vious; and the laſt may be eaſily reconciled, where prudence 
is exerciſed, — There are people, perhaps, who have really 
cheated themſelves into the belief, that they have no time to 
pray. But can the moſt indigent child of labor, with any 
ſhew of reaſon, pretend want of time to pray to him, wwho gives 
life and time, for the very purpoſe of worſhiping him ? Is not 
this an affront to the Majeſty of Heaven? Ref is commanded 
to be given to our beat, and ſhall mar complain that his la- 
bor for bread is ſo great, that it allows not time for him to 
alk for that bread of his Father, the Lord, the giver, and 
preſerver of life ? 
A. This pretence is ſhameful indeed! But if I ſhould 
be occaſionally interrupted or prevented from #neeling ? 

7. Why then pray ſitting, walking, or flanding. This thou 
mayſt do in ſecret, and to thyſelf, though thou wert ſur- 
rounded by millions ; but at all times, when thou prayeſt, 


tongue, This is as eſſential a duty as it is to pray at all; 


preferable to long ones. 
. What ſhould I do, if at any time, through berry or 


and for the ſame reaſon, ſhort Prayers, as I have . are 


for 


Excuſe for 
abant of 

time for 

prayer. 


collect thy thoughts „that thy heart may keep pace with thy 
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7. A Thou wit hardlyeve Dares = 
quired a habit of praying morning and night. Thou ſhouldſt 
endevor to be as active in religious duties, as in any other; 
but the lazineſs which occaſionally invades a great part of 
mankind, may happen ſometimes to keep thee ſo long in thy 
bed, as to create hurry and diffipation of thought, when 
thou riſeſt, by a ſudden call to thy duty j and thou mayſt be 
obliged to haſten to thy domeſtic offices, without having of. 
fered up thy morning devetion to the Almighty. . When 
this is the caſe, as ſoon as thou recollecteſt (and conſcience 
Will remind thee of the neglect) in fault 5 
in the beſt manner thou eanſt. 

M. Is there not more awe and reverence in n praying a 
our kiices, after we are riſen, than in bed ? 
T. I think there is. Prayers in bed are called ejaculation: 
(a); as when we are juſt falling into the arms of Keep, which 
is the image of death, or riſing again, as it were from the 
grave, when we awake, But as we may pray in thought, nay 
even in words, without acquainting the world what we ar 
[i about, if after recollecting thy omiſñon thou ſtill declineſt to 
1 do thy duty, thy fault will be aggravated, and the re- 

[/ proaches of thy ſelf- accuſing heart will be doubled. Many, 
ſuffer buſineſs, or ſome trifling amuſement, to poſſeſs ther 
= minds in preference to the God who made them. And ii 
1 no diſtinguiſhed misfortune happens to thee on the day thou 
1 forgetteſt thy prayers, thou wilt be the more ſubject to the 
fame omiſſion on the next, and accumulate thy guilt and 
the ſin to be repented of. Nothing is more true in general 
than that the omiſſion of good, is the commiſſion of evil; and in thi 
inſtance it is remarkably obvious, 

M. I flatter myſelf that I ſhall never be euiley of thi 
crime; the very thought of it ſtrikes me with great terror. 

T. Iam glad it does: Be ſure then of thy morning prom 
even though thou ſhouldſt ſay it before thou riſeſt from th) 
bed; but riſe always time enough, to prevent any inter 
ruption. Habit will ſoon render it familiar, and thou wilt 
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(a) See Prayer- Book. 
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receive ſome part of thy reward in the benefits of early riſing, 
which I need not tell thee, who art accuſtomed to riſe with 


the ſun. 


for apprehenſion of negligence. 

T. No: but ſtill an equal care is neceſſary to preſerve the 
regular order of thy life in prayer; and therefore fail not 
of thy evening prayer, as thou wouldſt not fail of thy boazly 
reſt, which is ſo neceſſary to the continuance of thy being. 


this duty, and live all their days as without God. 

T. True ; but thoſe who do not pray to him, cannot 
ſaid to live with. him, How grievouſly painful it is to the 
human heart, not rendered callous by a habit of wickedneſs, 
to think of being afloat in a wide ſea, without proviſion, com- 
paſs, or ballaſt ; toſſed by tremendous billows, and driven 
by tempeſtuous winds ; expecting to ſink in the profound 
abyſs, or be daſhed againſt rocks, or periſh with hunger ! 
Yet this is really and truly their caſe who know not how, or 
in what manner, their fouls can be ſaved, having no rational 
principle of hope. This ſurely is their ſituation who live 
without God, by neglecting prayer; and they will ſenſibly 
feel it ſo, when it is too late. 

M. This, alas ! is terrible to think of. 

7. Comfort thy ſoul, and hope it may never be thy caſe: 
But imagine not, that becaufe thou art poor, thou haſt a 
better title to the reality, or the reputation of being more 
pious than the Ric. This is ſo far from being true, that 
many of the indigent part of mankind are too profligate, 
ignorant, or idle, to pray at all. Some, I fear, pray only at 
church ; and others, who pray in private, think it ſufficient 
if they pray only at night, when, perhaps, they are drowſy 
and lifeleſs, and very ill qualified to addreſs the Supreme 
Being. Let it be our part to reRify ſuch evils as well as 
we are able, and leave the reſt to heaven. 


M. As to my evening prayer, there 1 is not the ſame mon 


> 


M. What a deplorable condition are thoſe in who neglect Danger of 


neglecting 


be » prayers 
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CONVERSATION Ul, 


43 


H AT is the matter, my dear girl? Thou ap- 
peareſt full of thought : Have -all things gone 
well with thee to-day ? 

M. 1 am glad my looks are not deceitful. T am thought- 
ful, but not ſorrowful. Indeed, my dear Father, your diſ- 
courſe has made ſuch an impreſſion on my mind, that I be- 
lieve it will live in my memory as long as it ſhall pleaſe hea- 
ven to give me breath ; and that it will be a means of ſecur- 
ing my happineſs, when that breath ſhall be taken from me, 

T. I rejoice to hear thee talk ſo much like a Chriſtian, This 
day has been devoted to the public worſhip of God—Haſt 
thou felt any particular ſatisfaction and pleaſure? 

M. Believe me, I am not inſenfible of the pleaſure of 
praying, and hearing God's word ; and I find that thinking 
of it, as a pleaſure, helps to 51 7 it ſo. The advice you 
gave me hath alſo ſtrengthened my attention, and it ſhall be 
my conſtant endevor to bring away ſomething worth re- 
membering, be it ever ſo little, whenever I go to church.. 

T. This is the way to anſwer the end of going thither. If 
thou canſt make ever ſo ſmall a part of the diſcourſe.thine 
own, by the help of thy memory and underſtanding, a con- 
ſtant weekly attendance will ſoon ſtore thy mind with ſacred 
knowledge, and make thee wiſe in the great buſineſs of ev 
laſting happineſs. Every child may remember the feat; but 
if thou art attentive to the diſcourſe, thou will bring away 
ſomething more, which, by ſerious, reflection, thou maylt 
engraft on thine own ſtock, that it may grow up with thee, 
and bear the richeſt fruit. The more the memory is exe! 
ciſed, the more capable it becomes of retaining Impreſſions, 
eſpecially where the heart is, intereſted, Many and great are 


the advantages to be drawn from the ſabbath-day, If it were 
1 not 


2. 


Ta) 

fot for the frequent return of it, where ſhould the villagers 
meet to entertain each other with converſation ? And how 
would good-- neighbourhood and friendly ſociety be main- 
tained amongſt us? | 
M. True, my Father: or when ſhould we have an op- 
portunity of appearing in our beſt erg, and make ſome 
figure! in each others eye? | 

T. But there is ſomething of greater conſequence; We 


ſentiments of religion; and chearing us, amidft all our toils 
and labors, with hopes of happineſs after death. Were the 
ſabbath not commanded to be kept holy, yet would it be 
highly neceſſary to our well-being to make this diſtinction, 
and indeed without it, what would become of religion? 
A. But God hath expreſsly commanded the ſabbath-day 
to be kept holy 

7. Moſt certainly: thou remembereſt the fourth command- 
ment, in which thou art inſtructed with regard to what thou 
art, and what thou art not to do on this day, and a feaſon 
is graciouſly aſſigned by the Almighty for the particular ap- 
pointment. . 

M. Is not the duty of attending divine worſhip required 
of all chriſtians, without diſtinction of perſons ? 

T. Ves: thoſe who are regardleſs of the ſabbath, and ſel- 
dom appear at church, are either ignorant and abandoned 
wretches, who loiter about, ſeeking a miſerable amuſement; 
having ſcarce ever thought on the being of a God; or ſuch 
as are become preſumptuous from their ſuperior condition; 
and think they may do as they pleaſe, and make a religion 
of their own contrivance: but whatever they imagine; 
they cannot alter the laws of God, nor reverſe his com- 
mandments to keep holy the ſabbath day. God has made 
a ſeparation of this day to himſelf, and directed us to diſtin- 
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being ſo ſtrong a fence againſt impiety, it is amazing that 
it ſhould ever enter into the heart of man to imagine, that 
he will diſpenſe with the breach of a law, which he has 
written in ſuch ſtrong characters on our minds. God is 
jealous of his honor, and if we decline the- public worſhip, 


muſt conſider it as the means of .refreſhing our minds with 


guiſh it by peculiar acts of devotion and religion; and this 


Dangerous 
example of 
veglecting 
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and às it were refuſe to pay that homage which is ſo inf 


nitely due to the ſupreme Lord and Proprietor of all, and 
which he ſo expreſsly requires from us, how can we clcaye 


puniſhment ? 


M. What have you n obſerved to be the e of 
neglecting the ſabbath? | 
T. According to the beſt of my W in git 
inſtances, this has been attended with very ſad effects: it 
hath either troubled and diſordered the mind, and made the 
thought of death dreadful, or rendered the heart' hard and 
inſenſible to religious impreſſions, and at length left it a- 


bandoned to its own bad inclinations. He that forſakes the 
ſabbath, forſakes his Maker; and, as it were, puts himſelf 


out of his protection; and he that ceaſes to reſt his hope 
on his obedience to his God, muſt be wretched, If we con- 
ſider the breath we draw, at the will of the Almighty, can 
we forbear crying out with the Pſalmiſt, Bleſs the Lord; 0 
my ſoul, and forget. not all his epa who forgiveth all thin 
iniguities, and healeth all thy diſeaſes : who redeemeth thy life frm 
dgſtruction, and crowneth thee with loving kindneſs and tender 
mercies : who feedeth thy mouth with good things, ſa that * 
youth is renetued as the eagle. 

M. I think, indeed, our devotion ſhould fly on the wing 
of love to the God that made us, 

T. Thou knoweſt, my daughter, that the Jeng of old 
time, long before our Saviour came into the world, were the 
choſen people of God, and that their wiſe king Solomon built a 
church or temple, which was the glory of the whole earth; 
nothing like it was ever known before or ſince (a) : nor do 
we know that the Almighty ever ſhewed fo many. and great 
wonders, or appeared in ſo miraculous a manner, except in 
that wonder in which we are moſt intereſted, namely, th 
coming of our Saviour The deſign of this temple was, for the 
people to worſhip God in public, well knowing that the Al- 
mighty expected this of them. 

M. I remember Solomon made a very henntifel prayet 


at the dedication of this temple ; do you recolleCt it? 


T. The 


ca) It is ſaid to have coſt 800 millions; near as much as our count! 
is computed to be worth, . 
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4. The prayer recorded in the Old Teſtament is in theſe 
words: When thy people Iſrael ſhall be ſmitten down before 
the enemy, becauſe they have ſinned againft thee, and ſhall 
turn again to thee, and confeſs thy name, and pray, and 
make ſupplication unto. thee in this houſe, then hear thou in 
heaven, and forgive the ſin of thy people Iſrael, and bring 
them again unto the land which thou gaveſt unto their fa- 
thers! When the heavens are ſhut up, and there is no rain, 
becauſe they have ſinned againſt thee, if they pray towards 
this place, and confeſs thy name, and turn from their fins 
when thou afflicteſt them, then hear thou in heaven, and for- 
give the fin of thy ſervants !—If thy people go out to battle 


and ſhall pray unto the Lord toward the city which thou haſt 
choſen, and toward the houſe (a) that I have built for thy 
name, then hear thou in heaven their prayer and their /upp/i- 
cation, and maintain their cauſe If they ſin againſt thee (for 
there is no man that ſinneth not) and thou be angry with 
them, and deliver them to the enemy; yet if they ſhall be- 
think themſelves and repent, and ſo return to thee with all 
their heart, and with all their ſeul, then hear thou their prayer, 
and maintain their cauſe, and forgive thy people their tranſ- 
greſſion, and hearken unto them in all that they call unto 
thee for.” Thus thou ſeeſt what favor Solomon hoped to 
bring down on his people by means of this temple, and the 
incenſe of prayer offered up in it, for the removal of their 
calamities, and the advancement of their happineſs. And 
accordingly we find that the Jews were protected or afflict- 
ed, as they behaved well or ill ; were happy or miſerable, as 
they called upon God, or neglected him. Now, Mary, I 
would aſk, where ſhall we meet as a people, to fend up our 
prayers to God, to avert the evils we labor under, or to ſend 
down his bleſſings, if we never go to church? 


M. Is it not the cuſtom of our country, and of all other 
nations, upon every great event, to offer up prayers to God 
in public? 188 

7. We conſtantly find, that in great ſelneſſes, war, or fa- 
nne, heavy unſeaſonable rains, or droughts ; in all public diſ- 

| | us ttrelles 


(4) Temple, 


againſt their enemy, whitherſoever thou ſhalt ſend them, 
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treſſes, or for public thankſgivings, we fy ta: the thmples if 
God, there to pour out our ſouls before him. The ſenſe of 
God and his providence, by any extraordinary interpoſition, 
fills our churches, they are crowded with worſhippers, But, 
alas l the impreſſion ſoon dies away, and men fall again into 
that forgetfulneſs of God, and that courſe of ' wickednek,, 
which were the firſt cauſe of their calamity : Is not then 
public worſhip an object of public concern? 

A. Are there no laws for the puniſhment of thoſe who 
| break the ſabbath ? 
Sabbath- T. Yes, in ſome few caſes ; ; but they hardly ever extend 
breakers beyond vagabonds, or the poor. But what are the laws of 
 puniſbable, men to ſuch people as do not regard the laws of God If 
they will not obey the fourth commandment, I am afraid 
they will not be very ſincere in obeying of any other. The 
duty of keeping holy the ſabbath-day is one of the chief ob- 
ligations both of Jew and Chriſtian. In all civilized coun- 
tries, the neglect of it hath generally proved the great inlet 
to all manner of wickedneſs. Wherever the ſabbath ha 
been broken, a whole tide of wickedneſs has flowed in at the 
breach. God hath bleſſed this day and , hallowed it, and. they 
unbleſs themſelves who profane it. —O'my daughter, as the 
valueſt thy ſoul, rejoice in the ſabbath-day, and attend divine 
fervice with conſtancy and pleaſure. If thou neglecteſt thy 
duty on this day, thou neglecteſt thy religion; and thou cant 
not expect any bleſſing on any other day. 

A. 1 ſhall not forget your affectionate and earneſ: charge: 
I am ſenfible of the importance of it; and hots forry when 
I ſee others behaving careleſsly at church. 

T. Nothing is ſo childiſh as to be careleſs in 0 
People who have not ſenſe enough to know the end and de- 
ſign of coming thither, ſhould not be permitted to Oy thei 
feet in it. 
A. Surely this muſt be very plain to thoſe who conſid! 
churches as ſeparated and dedicated to the worſhip of tb 
great Lord of heaven and earth : nothing contrary to tif 
Pleaſure of holineſs of the pane; ought, upon any account, to be FF 
going o mitted. 


church, : 
T. True, my RIS ol Do thou then rejoice at the re- 
a tum 
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turn of the ſabbath ; not ſo much becauſe thou reſteſt from 
labor, as becauſe thou haſt ſo fair an opportunity of offer- 
ing thy heart to thy Maker. The Almighty has declared, 
that he is pleaſed with the incenſe offered by numbers of 
his rational creatures aſſembled together. Go with gladneſs 
to the houſe of God, not only to worſbip him, but to hear 
his word from the mouth of his miniſters. Thoſe who are 
induſtrious in what they ,undertake of worldly concerns, 
ſhould never be lazy in religious duties: and thoſe who have 
pleaſure in praying to God, will put their truſt in him when 
they pray; and inſtead of flying frem church, as from a houſe 
of correftion, will fly to it as the place of their higheſt comfort. 
Praiſe and-thankſgiving will be their entertainment, and 
they will pour out their hearts in humble acknowledgment 
of their ſins, and renew their reſolutions of amendment of 
life. In a word, if people preſerve in their minds the reve- 
rence due to the ſabbath, every thing good may be expected 
from them; but nothing truly worthy of praiſe can be 
hoped for, from thoſe who with-hold their homage from 


M. 1 am ſenſible, that the ſame induſtrious diſpoſition 
which inclines us to do our duty in laboring with our 


from whom we receive health and ſtrength to purſue the 
buſineſs of the world, I hope my miſtreſs, being ſo good a 
lady, will think it a part of her duty, to give me leave to 
iſcharge mine; and not reſtrain me from going to church 
nce, if not twice on the ſabbath-day, — 

7. There are ſome maſters and miſtreſſes, Mary, who 


3, ink but little about their own ſouls ; and therefore are 
beit ot apt to have much concern for thoſe of their ſervants : I 


ope thou wilt be taken proper care of: do always the beft 
hou canſt, nobody can do more ; and remember, that. how- 
Fer faulty many of our ſuperiors may be in their ſtations, 
nd no one is without faults, the greater part of us are ge- 
Icrally worſe in ours, and therefore we ſhould rather mend 
on manners than complain. There are many who 
„ their duty, yet do not practice it: if our betters do not 

. a : ſhew 


God on that day, g 


Induſiry 
and piety 
often go tt» 


hands, ſhould in all reaſon lead us to do our duty to God, gether. ; 
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ſhew us an example, it is in aur power to put them to the 
Fey bluſh. 
Dancer of M. It is very obvious, that a careleſs behaviaur at church 
| 1 is very blameable, and even ſinful; and I have always con- 
ſidered ſtaring about in any part of che ſervice as a great 

fault. 
T. This is too often the caſe ; but do thou judge with can- 
dor, and mind thy own duty, that thou mayſt not appear in 
the ſame light to them, as they do to thee, It is our duty to 
adore our Maker in our thoughts and words ; by our bodies, 
and in our ſouls: the order of our church requires neeling 
when we pray: it is the humbleſt poſture ; and helps us to 
think of our dependency on the God before whom we knee]: 
but” we are governed more by faſhion than by reaſon, and 


people think they may aro pleaſe, wen there is no 
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puniſhment for this kind of offence. 
M. If worſhip requires words as weil as thoughts, how 
comes it that many do not make the reſponees ; 3 is not this a 
great offence ? 
T. Offence ! aye ſurely : whoſe praiſes, Mary, ſhould we 
utter, if not his who gave us yoice? So long as thou halt 
the power of' ſpeech, ſound forth the praiſes of the 
Almighty. 
M. How can people be fo careleſs |! 
T. Alas! they do not reflect that“ all the works of men 
are as the ſun before God, and his eyes continually upon 
their ways.” Some come to his houſe with their thoughts 
full of buſineſs or pleaſure, or ſo overwhelmed with intem- 
perance, that they are fit only for ſleep, It is the crime and 
misfortune of many, in all conditions, that when they mett 
to worſhip God, they do not addreſs him with ſuch awe and 
homage, as becomes rational creatures, and as we juſtly fil 
ourſelves, miſerable ſinners. There is too much reaſon to be- 
lieve, that neither our underſtandings nor affections are, i 
mt general, engaged in the manner they ought to be. I do nat 
+ 1 mean to underyalue any honeſt endevor, becauſe it doth not 
W blaze forth as a flame. I know there are ſome who ful 


mad, by what they call . but I pra of thoſe wil 
ſeell 
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CW A 
ſeem to be mad for want of religian. As to eareleſſneſs and 
inattention in devotion, this prevails too much in the high- 
eſt ſeats of learning, as well as at the od woman's ſchool, at 
which thou waſt taught to read and pray. | N 

M. Does the precept of keeping holy the ſabbath-day, ab- 
ſolutely prohibit all innocent amuſements ? 

T. We have already talked of innocent converſation, and 
it cannot be ſuppoſed that we ſhould be ſo employed as to 
give our minds no reſt or relaxation. The Jews, in our 
Saviour's time, pretended to be much ſcandalized, even at 
his doing works of mercy op the ſabbath-day ; but he re- 
proved them with ſeverity, leaving us a ſilent leſſon, that 
ſuch employment ſhould be our delight, Works of neceſ- 
ſity are warrantable, ſuch as pulling the ox out of the pit: 
but we are not to follow our worldly buſineſs on this day. 
As to amuſement, the ſabbath is a day of rejoicing ; but the 
proper ſubject of the joy, is the wonderful works of God in 
the creation of the world, and his goodneſs and mercy in 
the redemption of mankind by Jeſus Chriſt (a). And if 
| after we have worſhipped God in public, and paſſed this day 
religiouſly, we indulge ourſelves with any relaxation or a- 
muſement, it muſt be ſuch as is ſober and pious, not in the 
leaſt tending to madneſs or intemperance of mirth, and much 
leſs of exceſs or debauchery; therefore take care to avoid 
ſuch company as abuſe the ſabbath-day. People muſt make 
uſe of their reaſon, and conſult their own hearts, with regard 
to what is lawful and fit: They may be ſure, that the 
greateſt pleaſure ſhould be in going to church, twice in the 
day, if there is no lawful hindrance. And foraſmuch as we 
reſt from our labor, and have time to read the ſcriptures, and 
other good books, for which, perhaps, we may not have 
opportunity on other days, not to allot one poor hour or two, 
to reading, or hearing. others read, argues great childiſhneſs, 
to ſay no worſe. Remember, my dear Mary, that the hour 
will come, when we ſhall be all ſpirit; let us not then be all 
lach, in theſe days of trial, but ſtrive to ſpiritualize our at- 
| F fections, 


(4 See Prayer in Praycr-Book, at the end, for Sunday. 
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fections, and ſet. them on things above, which endure for 
ever; not on things on the earth, of which not one day 
tenure can be ſecured to us, by all the arts and 1 venom, 


all the ſtrength and power of mate 


v 


| 


MONDAY. 


t 


de 


TW 1 


M ON D A V. 


een . 


Y dear Mary, I am quite fatigued I have la- 
bored the more to-day, having found additional 
ſtrength from yeſterday's reft. My maſter uſed to ſay, that 
the pleaſures of the huſbandman were next to the pleaſures of 
the philoſopher, and To may his pains be alſo, for ought I 
know: but there's one advantage a huſbandman enjoys, 
whether he be a philoſopher or not, that he is ſure his labors 
are uſeful to mankind. 
M. But you go contrary to the common rule, my Father. 
Many weary themſelves moſt on Sundays, and are fit for ſo 
much the leſs labor on the day following ; and ſome, I be- 
lieve, are not fit for any work at all. | 
T. Our pleaſures ſhould always be ſuch, as may enable us 
ta bear labor. 
M. J hope you are not ſo tited, but you can talk as freely 


7 


thoughts on a ſerious ſubje& : I mean the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, which I confider as a part of the devotion of 
a chriſtian. 

T. O Mary, I feel the very mention of this ſubject r. revives 
my drooping ſpirits ; and I hope I ſhall never fail, while my 
ſpeech remains, to talk of my remembrance of the great Sa- 
viour and Redeemer of the world! 

A. Do you conſider the celebration of the Lord's Supper 
43 à part of the devotion of a chriſtian ? 

7. There can be no doubt of it: and it is indeed a more 
immediate and particular application to God, through the 
merits and mediation of Chriſt, than any other part of 
&votion, This is 4 an outward and viſible ſign of an in- 


as you did laſt night; and T am anxious to know your Pang 6 


F 2 ward 


The duty of 


remember- 


crament of 


the Lord's 
Supper. 
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ward and ſpiritual grace.“ In prayer there is no ville ſign 
of grace; and it may be obſerved, that men have always 
prayed; but the commemoration of the death of Chriſt 
could be only ſince he came into the world and died. The 
mockery is very obvious, when men talk of the religion of 
Chriſt, and call themſelves his followers, and yet will not 
remember him in the manner he hath commanded. . The moſt 
reverend Archbiſhop 8 YE hath left us, among many 
others, two little tracts (a) of great value. This excellent 
prelate ſeems to have had a very exact knowledge of the 
human heart, and a clear diſcernment of the various fal- 
lacies of it, in reſpect to the fooliſh excuſes uſually made, for 
not attending this holy ordinance, The advice he gives is 
ſo judicious, and at the ſame time ſo recommendatory of true 
Piety ; ſo comfortable, and yet ſo guarded againſt all en- 
couragement to preſumption, that according to what my good 
maſter ſaid when he put it into my hands, it is worthy the 
peruſal of the greateſt divine or philoſopher; and the meaneſt 
of mankind with common ſenſe, or common candor, can- 
not read it without being convinced of- the importance of 


8 


| 

l 

this duty. | 

4. What does the archbiſhop ſay of it ? 

T. His book which I recommend to thee (5) will beſt i in- 

form thee : but I remember ſo much, that he who reads it I 

muſt ſee the dying commands of his crucified Lord in ſuch a . 

light, as to oblige him either to yield to the force of them, 4 

or give up all pretenſions to piety, That which before might fc 

have created a myſterious awe, and prevented him from thus t 

$ commemorating the death of his Saviour, will, upon a can- an 
1 did peruſal of this book, appear as a tender, kind, and gu- n 
cious invitation to the ſupper of his Lord, his Maſter, and re 

his Friend, ſo 

| _ M. Do you conſider this ſacrament wok as 4 — be 

| of Chriſt ?. 7. The 


(a) An Eſſay towards making a knowledge of religion eaſy ; 200 
hkewiſe another tract, Excuſes for not receiving the ſacrament anſwerel 


(5) Archbiſhop Synge's Excuſes for not receiving the Sacrament 
See part of this tract at the end of this day's converſution, 
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＋. The remembrance of him is the fir conſideration. 


this remembrance. ' | n 
T. It is becauſe they are become ſo ſtrangely foohfb and 
wicked, and totally indifferent to all religion, that they are 


has been always conſidered as ſo ſhameful a crime, that no 
man would ever acknowledge himſelf guilty of it, except 
by accident or ſurprize. It deſtroys ſociety, by rendering it 
dangerous to be charitable : he that is ungrateful, betrays 
the cauſe both of God and man, 1 have heard my maſter 
talk of a-certain ſoldier, belonging to an ancient hero (a), 
who having been preſerved by a villager, - and hoſpitably en- 
tertained by him for a conſiderable time; was yet fo aban- 
doned as to miſrepreſent him to his prince, and obtain for 
himſelf the gift of his benefactor's houſe and land; but the 
king being ſoon informed of the truth, cauſed the ſoldier to 
be ſeized, and theſe words branded on his forehead, The un- 


their beſt friend, with regard to the ſacrament, if they do 


it, upon looking inwardly, to be deeply rooted in their hearts. 
[ intend to tell thee more of my thoughts on ingratitude, here- 
after : but in the mean time, let thy heart mourn, my dear 
Mary, at what I am going to ſay -I have much reaſon to 
fear, there are many who live and die without ever receiving 
us the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Some begin very late 
in life to receive it, and others leave it off very early. This 
negligence, I ſay, ariſes from very wicked, or very fooliſh 
reaſons, or no reafons at all. People ſtand in awe of this 
0 ſolemnity, as of a very good thing; they do not partake of it, 
ct becauſe they think themſelves not good enough; and they 
act as if they were determined to be no better, or as if they 


making them better. | 
M. Can they really think they ſhould not. be the better 
nents for it? 


T. Upo- 
(a) Philip King of Macedon. 


The ingra- . 


A. Young as I am, I have often wondered to ſee how — 4 
negligent and careleſs people in general are, in reſpect to 10 receive. 


ſo negligent and ungrateſul to their benefactor. Ingratitude 


grateful gueſt, Thoſe who are negligent of their duty to 


not carry ingratitude ſtampt on their forehead, they will find 


thought this holy ordinance could not be any means of 
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T. Upon my word, I believe they do not think about it: 
but this 1 know, that if I were to invite my neighbor to 
ſup with me, and he excuſed himſelf becauſe he was not in 4 
cleanly condition, I ſhould be aſtoniſhed that he did not ſet 
about to waſp himſelf. But ſuppoſing that I were to offer 
to furniſh him with the requiſites for making himſelf clean; 
and he ſhould ſtill inſiſt that he could not come; ſhould 
conclude. that he was not inclined to my friendikip; but 
fought for a reaſon to excuſe himſelf. 

M. Lou could not ſuppoſe any thing elſe, * ya 
7. Is it not then a melancholy conſideration, Mary, that 
we pretending to be ſo wiſe a people, ſhould be ſo foolþþ? 
There is no miracle in the effects of this celebration: it 
neither ſaves nor de/troys, but as it operates on the hearts, 
the lives, and manners of men, like other religious duties, 

M. What can be the reaſon of * 1 conduds of 
people in this inſtance ? 

T. Strange indeed! The watts; as 1 aſia before; is, 
that they are lazy and careleſs, and chuſe to be ſo, though at 
the hazard of everlaſting puniſhment. They labor for the 
bread they eat, but fly from this heavenly nouriſhment. They 
poiſon themſelves with the fin of thoughtleſſneſs and negli- 
gence, inſtead of taking the medicine which is recommend- 
ed by Chriſt, the great phyſician of ſouls, as a cure for the 
diſeaſes of their minds. Our Lord and Maſter, the great 
Redeemer, in whom they profeſs to truſt, invites them to 
his ſupper, as upon another occaſion he ſays, Come unto 
me, all ye who travel and are heavy laden, and I will refreſh 
you.” And can they think then, if they do go to him, in 
true ſincerity of heart, they ſhall not be relieved ? He direQs 
us, on this occaſion, the moſt ſolemn the world ever knew, 
to come to him in this ſacrament. He, the Son of God, and 
Lord of Life, the Judge and the Redeemer of the World, 
was going to die for us; and as our Friend, who beſt knew 
our intereſt, he commanded us to do this in remembrance ol 
hm. | 

A. Surely, whilſt I retain any memory, or preſerve an | 
good in my thoughts, I. Hall never forget him, 

5 7. My 
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..T, My dear daughter, I hope thou wilt not. Conſider 
that be tells us why e ſhould perform this duty, and how it 
is to be done: He bids us receive the bread and wine in re- 
nembrance of his body pierced, and blood ſpilt, as a token of 
his wonderful love towards us; and requires this memorial 
to be continued through every generation, until his coming 
again in glory, to judge both the living and the dead. Can 


reaſonable in itſelf, or more eaſy to be underſtood ?.: " 
V. Indeed, my Father, I think that thoſe who "OR — 
derſtand this, are very weak and fooliſh : and thoſe Wes will 
mt attend to it, are very wicked, 710 
7. Do not pronounce ſentence too haſtily : 1 grant one 
would not think it poſſible that people could be ſo fooliſh 
as not to ſee the force and obligation of this command; nor do 1 
conceive how any perſon, in his right mind, can refuſe ſuch 
an invitation from the greateſt and beſt friend in the world, 
upon ſo vaſt and important an occaſion : yet certain it is, 
that many decline this heavenly entertainment, though the 
neglect muſt be highly affronting to the great Maſter of the 
feaſt, —If. we conſider the command, as from the mighty leader, 
the captain of our ſalvation, our refuſal. to obey it, ſeems to 

be of the ſame nature as a ſoldier's offence, when he diſ- 
obeys his commander: And what is the puniſhment of 
this, but death ?—I conſider that Chriſt is alſo our ſovereign 
prince and laugiver; and who among the ſons of men will 
lay, I will not obey bim? Would not this be rebellion? Would 
it not be revolting againſt the loyalty we owe to him, and a 
lgnal of dehance? PI 

M. Pray tell me, my Father, is * any difference with 
reſpect to our obedience, between a law which commands a 


W. 
nd thing to be done, and the ſame authority which orders a thing 
Id, not to be done? 


a T. Difference ! Upon my -word I ſee no W our 
Saviour lays, Do this in remembrance of me, which I think is 
iS abſolute a command, as any one of the ten commandments, 
17 Thou ſhall not fieal, is a commandment : If thou dof ſteal, 
chou knowelt it is a breach of this commandment ; and if 
thou 


any thing be plainer than this? Can any thing 2 more 


to Nature of 
the ſeveral 
motives to 
recetVe. 


Nature of 
the Sacra- 
ment. 


— 


to be done. Can any argument for doing this be mon 


1 0 


thou 4 not receive the ſacrament, and in this ut funde 


Chrifl, is it not likewife a breach of one of the laws and 


commands of Chriſ ?—It is refuſing to do what He require, 


powerful than his command? Can any precept be more tea. 
ſonable in itſelf, if compared to the common affairs of men; 
and does it not carry with it, in every reſpect, the fame ay- 
3 he delivered, wPany ooh 
ror of the ſcriptures ? © - TIT" 7 

M. W de N ee dee 
viour in giving this ä mung Gis mene. 
rial? 

F. Te is ebrididsd-every a enero, 
ſtand their religion, what he deſigned, not for his immediate 
followers only, menen 
world. R * 

1. It is a means to fir and imprint on our i in 
manner the moſt affecting, and moſt /afling, the remembrance 


of his death and paſſion, as the ffronge/t motive to obedience. ' | 


2. It is a commemoration of the merits arid: death of Chit, 


an humble acknowledgment of its ann 
| of our . pardon 
3. It is a public declaration to the world of our faith in kim, 

2 on our part, will endevor to rms n 
memorial of his love to all generations. © 

4 It is the higheſt expreſſion of our thanks and gratitude to 
God, for his unſpeakable mercy, in ſending bits ore into the 
world, for the redemption of mankind. 

5. It is a confirmation, on our part, of the cs 
God hath made with us, and a thankful acceptance of thoſe 


conditions of pardon which he has offered, and whereby w 


acknowledge and renew our obligations to obey him. 


Is not this plain common ſenſe ? Can there be any thing in 
it which ſhould make us run into a certain neglect of him, 
to avoid a poſſible diſreſpect to him? Of all commands, it 1 
natural to lay the greateſt ſtreſs upon thoſe which are given 
us by our friends, a little before their death, eſpecially if ur 


really love them, and they particularly deſire any thing to be 


done in remembrance of them. Suppoſe that the lady * 
| op 
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thou aft going to ſerve, by an, aſtoniſhing mark of her love 
and compaſſion for thee; ſhould preſerve thy life; but in 
ſnatching thee from the grave, die herſelf ; Suppoſe ſhe were 
to leave thee a creditable maintenance, upoh the condition 
of thy doing ſome 1 act very eaſily performed ; 
wouldſt thou not do it? | 

. If I did not, my folly; en * the derifion of children, 
and my ingratitude as black as hell: I ſhould loſe my ſup- 
port by a negligence which would plunge me. into poverty, 
and. give me the character of a mad-woman or an idiot. 
And yet, alas! what could fe, or any mortal do for me, or 
any other ? She might ſave my life for a few days or years, 
and render that life comfortable whilſt it : but here all 
ber kindneſs muſt end. 

7. Well haſt thou ſpoken, wy N = Behold the 
real caſe! Were we to eonſider the dignity and importance 
of him who died for ur, even the Son of Cod! that he died be- 
tauſe we ſhould otherwiſe have periſbed j and that by his death 
he ſaves us from everlaſting deſtruction;; ſhould we not obey 
his dying words, and lead a wirtuous life ? How could we reſiſt his 
commands? But he prumiſes alſo to make us happy, far beyond 
the power of words to deſcribe, even for ever and ever 


are ſo bewitched with luaineſi and ingratitude? How can they 
be ſuch ſtrangers to their own happineſs, and hazard the 
greateſt miſery! - 0 

T. There is but one ee of ** for it, and this is 
the ſame as for all other neglects of duty. They firſt ima- 
zine the huppineſs to be at a great diſtance, and therefore un- 
tertain ; and the miſery to be ſtill further off, becauſe they 
do' not chuſe to think of being made miſerable; In ſhort, 
they reaſon like fools or children. 

M. As to the great diſtance : Do they believe 5 ſhall 
live a thouſand years ? Is not death always at their elbow ? 

T. True, my daughter; but they behold it only in thought . 8 
they do not conſider that it is not poſſible for them, in their 
mortal ſtate, to ſee it any other way. They do not reflect 
that all our hopes and fears, which conſtitute ſo great a part 
of our happineſs or miſery here below, conſiſt in thought. 

G M. They 


— 


M. How in the name of merry can it then be, that people 
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. They chink to a bad purpoſe who do not act agres. 
ably to their conſciouſneſs of right and urong. I have heat 
of people ſo afflicted in thought, * W —_ in ſs 
of finding a peaceful grave, © 
T. There are many ſuch caſes : People ſhould eie 
this matter as they do truth and falſehood, which are not to 
-the hand, the mouth, or belly, as meat and drink, nor a; 
faiment to the body; but that they are equally ſubſtantial to 
the ſpirit; and we are, with reſpect to our ſouls, ſpiritual, ro. 
tional and accountable Beings, as much as we are animals, with 

| regard to the body. Depend upon what I-ſay ; their negledt 
is the effect of abſolute eder or groſs . and 
ignorance, | 0 * 
M. Indeed I think that nothing can be} faid in excuſ of 
negligence in this inſtance; 
Folly of the T. We muſt ſtill 2 the n of othen, 
e Haba. and try to bring them over rather by perſuaſion than reproac 
ment. There is a ſtrange kind of fallacy in this matter; the con- 
duct of many proteſtants of the Church of England, comparel 

to the papiſis, has ſome likeneſs: we commit - as. great 1 

violence on common ſenſe, as they do. They are ſo groſs 

deluded, as to pay divine honors to the bread and wine, a 

if they were converted into the real body and blood of Chriſt: 

Their prieſts impoſe on them this mon/trous faith : and we im- 

poſe on ourſelyes, by the moſt monſtrous negligence. | - - 

Falſe ter- M. I have heard many people expreſs themſelves with ter 
Nu. 2 : — in relation to Receiving unworthily / 17 
ſacrament. T. I have told thee already, that if hae fan ariſe from 
an habitual indulgence in great offences, their condition i 
terrible; but if they intend to ferſale them, then to gli 
this means of calling to mind their great Friend and Bene- 
factor, who has declared he will %% them in-conquering 
themſelves, and trampling over the world, is ſuch an incu- 
iſtenqy, as is ſhocking to common ſenſe. 
A. I believe theſe people do not underſtand what $t. Pad 
' ſays. 
7. Alas ! Mary, they are not Pray to Gr thei 
willi are wrong as well as their heads, that do not comp!” 


hend. Thou mayſt remember, that this apoſtle n 
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that as we have houſes to eat and drink in, we ſhould not come 
to the houſe: of God and to the Lord's Supper, not diſtin- 
guiſhing a ſolemn act of religion from a common meal, 
which was the crime of the Corinthians, who were even in- 
temperate at ſuch meals. Well might he tell hem, this was 
eating and drinking their own condemnation ; which be inter- 


wicked a part. But what is this to the purpoſe of thoſe 
childiſh and fantaſtical fears, which a great part of us en- 
tertain in relation to the celebration of this act of devotion © 
Solemn it is, and awful; but when we fall down on our 
knees before God, or ſend up our hearts to him in prayer, 
is not this alſo a ſolemn and awful duty? As well may we ſay, 
that we will never pray, becauſe it requires thought and ſe- 
riouſneſs, as that we will not receive the ſacrament, for fear 
of offending God. We offend him moſt ſurely by not re- 
cerving. 24 Unt er r 32 ofor 
M. I apprehend that if we pray in charity with the world, 
intending to lead a new life, we are, with reſpect to the 
temper of our minds, in ſuch circumſtances as qualify us 
to come to the table of the Lord. | | 
'T. $01 believe indeed, or we are guilty of mockery, for 
we implore the mercies of heaven (as I have already ob- 
ſerved) upon the very terms and conditions of forgiving others, 
and promoting the happineſs of our fellow-creatures. And it 
we mean- to repent, we mean to amend; and what is amend- 
ment but leading a new life? There muſt be an intention 
when we pray, of aſking mercy upon ſome condition; and 
this never can be to bargain with the Almighty to indulge 
ourſelves in any fin. But it goes farther : let us look into 
the Lord's prayer, and it will ſtare us in the face; we pray that 
the will of God may be done on earth as it is in heaven, can 


we then live in direct oppoſition to his will, by neglecting 
the remembrance of our Lord who taught us fo to pray ? 

M. J wiſh, my father, you would talk to Betty and Suſan, 
and ſome others of our acquaintance, who are honeſtly 
enough inclined, if it was not for the fooliſhneſs of their pre- 
Judices, and their falſe apprehenſions. They fee no further 

G 2 than 


rets by ſaying, that God would be provoked to inflict ſeve- 
ral kinds of judgments upon them, if they continued to at? ſo 
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than their noſe, and derive a kind of contentment from ay 
opinion, that they avaid giving great offence) by not receiving 
the ſacrament z not in the leaſt conſidering how great offence 
they may give by not receiving. But pray tell me, my Fa, 
ther, what is your opinion concerning frequent receiving ? 
7. There is no time exactly pointed out: the doing it 
frequently ſeems to be imphed by the words of our Saviour, 
„ Do this as oft as ye drink it in remembrance of me,” 
Cuſtom and conſideration for the labor of the clergy. reſtrain 
fome well meaning people in regard to receiving often ; but 
for my own part, I ſee not how any chriſtian can decently 
turn his back on the Lord's table. The method of. admi. 
niſtring may be rendered eaſy to the elergy ; and there ar 
ſome thouſands of clergymen would be glad of more work, 
in hope of more pay : and ſurely the laborer is worthy. of his 
hire, in ſpiritual, as well as temporal concerns. Thus ſtands 
this important buſineſs in the chriſtian world; and thou 
who art turned of ſeventeen years of age, being wiſe enough 
to underſtand it, will, I hope, be good enough to practice 
what thou knoweſt. Thou haſt received more than once: 
For heaven's ſake, 80 00 I know too well, that ſervants 
are generally extremely neglectful of this duty: If it ſhould 
be the cafe with thy felow-ſervants, 1 charge thee, as thoy 
loveſt the name of Chri/?, and hopeſt for mercy through his 
blood and ſufferings, not to follow their example, but ſtrive 
to induce them to follow thine ; and by diſcharging thei 
obligation, promote their own ſafety and happineſs. 
A. © + nag I fay to them, if they will not? 
T. Bid them read the communion ſervice. with attention, and 
examine what the thing is before they condemn it, or in effect 
condemn themſelves. If they are ſcrupulous, let them alſo read 
Dr. SYNG#'9 Excuſes for nat receiving the Sacrament, anſwer. 
And in regard to thyſelf, tell them what thy Father. ſaid to 
© | thee at parting ; ſhew them the /;ztle book which I gave the, 
4 with my laſ moſt urgent and affectionate command, 40 
"| periſh rather than neglect this duty. Remind them of the 
1 18 groſs abſurdity: of ſuppoſing themſelves wi/er than, the wiſh 
or more prudent than the ſobereſt and beſt of mankind: 
Wl. Tell them to conſider the "_- inprudence, the great folh, 
wi | 4 
| 
W 


[ 4 J 
groſs iniquity of their neglect, and the deſtruc dium Which waits 
the deſpiſers of religion. Aſk them if this 1s better for them 
than peace and confidence in the mercies of God, and bope in ever- 
laſting joy: Remind them, that they are as anſwerable to 
God for their neglect, as athen chriſtians of the firſt rank and 
condition. Tell them, that they have actually fewer temp- 
tations than people who are rich; and though they know | 
leſs, they know ſo much that ignorance cannot be admitted 
in Roth 
M. If my companions ſhould not be awed by my ſeriouſ- 
neſs in this matter, but deride me @s @ young famt 1 
7. This will not be a ſufficient reaſon for thee ta tell them 
they are old ſinners ; but go on unchanged in the way thou 
art perſuaded is right; and mourn over their- fooliſhneſs and 
obſtinacy, who perhaps would ſhut their eyes, if all the 
terrors of deſtruction ſtood in array before them, and opened 
wide their tremendous jaws. Do thy duty, I ſay, and ſtil! 
hope that others will do theirs. Thus thou wilt approve 
thyſelf worthy, and in good time receive thy reward, What 
canſt thou do more than expreſs thy ſorrow on this, as on 
all other occaſions, wherein men tranſgreſs and rebel againſt 
common ſenſe, as well as the decrees of heaven? Do thy 
part for thyſelf, and as a friend to human kind. Uſe thy reaſon, 
and then mayſt thou expect that God will give thee his 
grace and aſſiſtance. He hath given us power; can we ima- 
gine, if we do not uſe it, he will give us more power ? 

M. I am ſatisfied, my Father: I am perſuaded that God 
requires of all of us to exert the reaſon which he hath given us, 
and not to let it fleep. 

7. To put thy truſt in him, is one effort of thy reaſon, as 
well as of thy faith; and the more thou exerteſt both, the 
more aſiſtance he will give thee. This is ſo agreeable to 
the wor of God, and ſo correſpondent with the mind of man; 
that there cannot be any doubt of it. Where people are fo 
weak as to profeſs to leave reaſon out of the queſtion, they 
may rank with ſheep or oxen, If reaſon is not the meaſure 
of our conduct, then do we ceaſe to be rational, and there 
is an end to all human diſcourſe, —If they conſider this as a 
matter of faith, or the evidence of things not ſeen, they may 
con- 
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conclude, that faith is not contrary to reaſon, though it i 
above reaſon, and ſtands higher in the human mind. T hoſe 
who hold opinions contrary to reaſon, whether they be pious 
or impious perſons, are ſurely above argument: there is no 
fuch thing as talking with them; it is in vain; for thoſe 
who are qualified for this taſk, to diſpute ; but do thou, 
Mary, avoid argument: Practiſe what thou thinkeſt right, 
and leave the event to heaven. In examining the archbiſhey' 
inſtruftions, thou wilt ſee how they correſpond with a vir- 
tuous life; and let nothing in them frighten thee, more than 
thou wouldſt be afraid of virtue, inſtead of mr n 
vice. Let us read them. 

H. With all my heart. 


INS TARAV C. 
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LokD' s SUPPER, 


1. General Preparation, 


F you would maintain and keep yourſelf in a conſtant 
I general preparation for the holy communion, ſo as always 
to be fit, upon the ſhorteſt notice, to partake of it (which 
every chriſtian ought to endevor af ter) be careful in the ob- 
ſervation of theſe following rules: 

1. Be diligent in your endevors to know and underſtand 
the ſeveral parts of your duty to God, to men, and to yourſelf ; 
for which end, you muſt be careful to make the beſt uſe you 


has put into your power; ſuch as reading the holy ſcriptures, 
and other good books, or hearing them read ; attending upon the 
public offices of preaching, catechizing, and the like (a). 

2. You muſt, upon all occaſions, be induſtrious and zea- 
lous in avoiding every fin, and to practice and perform 
every duty according to your ability and opportunity for the 
ſame (5). 

3- You muſt very often think and meditate upon your 
ways, and all your particular practices; and examine whe- 
ther or no they are agreeable to the rules of your duty; 
that whatever you find you have been deficient in, or done 
amiſs, you may take the better care to rectify and , 
for the time to come (e). 

For which end and purpoſe, this following eaſy, but very 
Profitable taſk, is recommended: namely, two or three times 
in the courſe of each day, to carry your thoughts back, and 

conſider 


(a) Prov. iv. 5. John v. 39. 2 Tim. ui. 15. John xiti. 17. 
(b) Tit. ü. 1114. Math, vii, 41. Luke xii. 47. 


(c) Pal. ir. 4, and exix. 39. Lam. iii. 40. 


INSTRUCTIONS given by Archbiſhop SYNGE, 
for the proper CELEBRATION * 


can, of thoſe means of inſtruction and knowledge, which God 
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conſider what you have been thinking or doing, and hiaw jig 
have ſpent your time. As for example; aſk yourſelf, "> 
When frſt I awaked, did 1 think upon God, and recom- 
mend myſelf to his almighty care and protection (a)? Did 
not worldly, or ſinful thou ghts, ff take ber of my 
heart? v4 I'S 2 

I was lately in ſuch and fuch company; 1 * 
what manner did I behave myſelf? Were all my words and 
actions innocent, modeſt, and decent? Did I give no offence 
to God, or ſcandal to the world, by any, wing which [ 
either ſaid or did on that occaſion 7 Sc. 

Such queſtions as theſe, if you would conſtantly and fe 
"rioully put home to your conſcience, while things remain 
freſh in your memory, what a mighty influence they would 
have upon you, to reſtrain you from evil, and excite you to 
do that which i is good, wh 3 Joy and cog 


n. 0 particular Preparation. 


_ Whenever notice. is given of the celebration of the holy 
communion, immediately reſolve, by no means to mils that 
opportunity of commemorating the ſufferings, and communi- 
cating in the merits of your blefſed Lord and Saviour (J. 
2. In the midft of all your buſineſs, often call to mind, 

that ſuch 4 day, you muſt not be abſent from God's ho) 
table; and therefore be very careful not to do any thing 
which may render you unfit for it. N 
3. At ſome ſeaſons it is very ns. that every mai 
ſhould ſet a little time apart for the more ſtrict and particu 
: exdmination of his conſcience. But where a man oſten re. 
ceives the holy communion, and never miſles any opportu- 
nity for it; I do not conceive that ſuch a particular examine 
tion is every time abſolutely. neceſſary; nor have all men, * 
all times, leiſure enough for it: But no man ought to fe. 
ceive the holy communion without ſome previeus examinatil 
of himſelf, For the more eaſy and regular * df 
5 | | 4 


0 a) This is entirely as with what I ſaid in one of uf 
diſcourſes on morning prayer. 


(b) You ſee here the archbiſhop recommends frequent communiot 
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this, I would have you remember, that the whole duty of a 


to put at leaſt theſe three queſtions ſeriouſly home to your 
conſcience. n | F 

1. Do I effectually ſhew my love to God, by a due honor 
and reſpect to him in all my thoughts, words, and actions? 
2. Have I a true and ſincere love for myſelf : that is, do 


concerned to ſecure my everlaſting happineſs in the world to 
come, than to compaſs my pleaſure or profit in this life? 
3. Havel a real and ſincere love for all mankind, with- 
out exception? And do I avoid hurting any perſon by word 
or deed (where I can poſſibly avoid it)? And am ready to 
do good to every one whatſoever, wherever I have ability 
and opportunity? | | 
If you meditate on theſe three queſtions ſeriouſly for a little 
time, there is ſcarce any fin that you have been guilty of, 
but it will occur ta you” - 3 
4. When, by the examination of your conſcience, you 
have ſet your fins in your view, uſe in your ordinary devo- 
tions, this, or ſome ſuch like confeſſion of them to God, 


. ER. 
Maſt gracious God] I thy unworthy creature, humbly achnow- 
ledge my fins before thee. Beſides thoſe which 1 have now 


recolletted, I lie under the guilt of many more tranſgreſſions, which 
Jam not able to recount or remember. 1 have committed many 


tian of my own conſcience ; and therefore do moſt juſtly deſerve the 
ſeverity of thy wrath and indignation againſt me. But, Lord, I fly 
unto thee for mercy 1 Far the ſake of Chriſt Jeſus, my Redeemer, 
be merciful to me, in the pardon of all my fins ; and fo guide and 
aſſiſt me by thy good grace, that, for the time to came, I may be 
careful to abſtain from every evil thing; and keep a conſcience void 
of offence towards thee and towards manki ud : This I beg, through 
Ihe ſame Jeſus Chriſt, my bleſſed Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


. MOST 
(a) Mat, xxil, 37, &c, | 


chriſtian is reducible-to-three heads (4), and every time that 
you receive the holy communion, you ought by all means, 


I love my ſoul better than my body ? And am I more heartily | 


ſms, contrary to the motions of thy grace, and the light and convic- . 
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OST merciful God, who buffs, thine only Son Jeſu 


Chrift to die for our ſins: Grant me thy grace, I humbly 
beſeech thee, that I may never be unminaful, but always tru 


M. 


thankful for that ineſlimable benefit vouchſafed unto me by his death 
and ſufferings ; and ſo fit and prepare me, O Lord, by the afit, 
ance of thy holy ſpirit, that both at this, and all other times, I may 
be rightly qualified to commemorate the paſſion of my bleſſed Re. 
deemer, in that holy ordinance which he has appointed; and al| 
thereby effeftually to partake of that redemption which, be has 
wrought for all mankind. T his, 1 beg, * the den 70 2 
Cbriſt aur Lord. Amen. 


Of Behaviour at the Holy Communion. 


1. At the holy communion, as at all other times in the 
worſhip of God, ſtrive, as much as you can, to keep your 
mind intent and fixed upon what you are about; and Jay 
aſide not only all wicked thoughts, but likewiſe all ſuch as 
are impertirent to the preſent buſineſs. 

2. Take care to behave yourſelf with ſuch outward de- 
cency and compoſedneſs, as may be a ſufficient token of that 
inward devotion and reverence which you bear in your 
heart, without gazing about, or any way unnceſſarily mor- 
ing your body, or whiſpering to any one that is near you, 
or doing any thing of the like nature. 

3. While the ſervice is performing, join all along with 
the miniſter and congregation, with your heart and thoughts 
lifted up to God; and with your tongue alſo, where the li- 
turgy requires that any thing ſhould be ſpoken aloud by the 
people; as in the Reſponſes, the Confeſſion, the 1 
Prayer, Oc. 

4. Take care, likewiſe, to avoid all affectation, and not 
to behave yourſelf in ſuch a manner, as if you had a mind 
to be taken notice of for a perſon of extraordinary devotion. 
For which reaſon, whatever private prayers or meditations 
you may have to offer to God, put them up in your thoughts 
alone, or let not your voice be heard, but when the public 
office requires it. 

5. When you have received the bread, offer up this, o 
ſome ſuch ſhort ejaculation to God: | 0 Gul! 
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oO G grant that by the ſufferings of my dear Saviour, who 
was crucified for me, I may eſcape eternal ſufferings, and be made 
partaker of everlaſitng glory! © Dan Mot 
And when you have received the cup, ſay thus in your 
A * | 

O gracious God! grant that by the ſhedding of the blood of thy 
dear Son, I may obtain the remiſſion of all my ſins ; and aſſiſt me, 
0 God, to remember him with gratitude, praiſe; and adoration. 


After leaving the Communion Table. 


While the bread and wine are diſtributing to the reſt of 
the congregation, entertain yourſelf with ſuch meditations 
and prayers as theſe, 

1. Bethink yourſelf what thoſe fins are, to which you 
have been moſt inclined : and in the preſence of God, ſeri- 


abſtain from them for the time to come. 

2, Conſider, what opportunities you ordinarily have for 
the doing of any good works, and ſtedfaſtly purpoſe to be 
diligent hereafter in making uſe of them, 


To this add the following Prayer, 


Erciful Gad, afſiſt me with thy grace and holy ſpirit, that 1 
may always keep thoſe vows and good reſolutions, which thou 
baſt enabled me to make ; that I may never return to any of my 
former ſms, but hereafter ſerve thee faithfully in the conſtant prac- 
lice fepirtue and religion, through Feſus Chriſt our Lerd. Amen. 


And here expreſs your charity, by putting up a prayer for 
all mankind, in this or the like form: | 


jot | 
nd IL ORD, if it be thy gracious will, extend thy mercy and com- 
on. paſſion unto all mankind. Enligbten the minds of thoſe that 


& are ignorant, and move the wills of thoſe that are obſtinate, that 


f hey all may receive thy holy truth, and carefully live in the prac- 
lic ce of it, Pardon my enemies, O Lord, and bring them, and all 
of us, through the whole world, to true repentance, that we may all 
live righteouſly here, and in the end, be happy with thee hereafter, 
trough Jeſus Chrift our Lord. Amen. AT 
H 2 Then 


ouſly and ſtedfaſtly renew your reſolutions of being careful to 
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! Then entertain yourſelf with reading and meditating upon 
ſome ſele& portions of the. holy ſcripture, until ſuch time 
as the miniſter is ready to proceed with the public office, 
I need not here tranſcribe any particular texts, but will leave 
you to make choice of ſuch as are moſt agreeable to you, 
If you ſhould be at a loſs, read the buridred aud nineteenth 
Pſalm, where you will eaſily find proper matter enough to 
employ your devouteſt thoughts upon this occaſion. * | 


Aſter the Service. \ 


When the ſervice is ended, and the congregation diſimil. 
ſed, depart .to your home or place of abode; and as ſoon as 
you have a convenient opportunity of retiring into ſome 
private place, firſt look back, and conſider whether or no, 
in the performance of this holy office, you have behaved 
yourſelf in all things as you ought to have done; and if you 
find that you have been any way ſhort or defective therein, 
reſolve to take better care for the time to come, 


And then conclude with this or the like prayer : 


22 D, I defire to return my moſt humble and hearty thank: 
to thee, for all thy bleſſings, both ſpiritual and temporal, whith 

thou haſt vouchſafed to me. At this time, particularly, I praiſe 
and bleſs thy holy name, for the opportunity which thou haſt thi 
day given me of commemorating the death and paſſion of my bleſſes 
Redeemer, and alſo of partaking of his merits in the participatim 
of that holy ordinance which he has appointed. Lord, pardon al 
the weakneſſes and defecis which I have been guilty F in the per- 
formance of this great duty. And ] beſeech thee aſſiſt me with tl 
grace, that in the whole courſe of my life I may ever be careful u 
fulfil and perform thoſe vows and reſolutions which I have mai 
to thee, through Feſus Chrift our Lord. Amen, 


General Rule in regard to the Sacrament, 


Endevor, as the occaſion ariſes, to call to mind what you 
have thought, and ſaid, and done, before and after the holy 
communion : And beg God to aſſiſt you, that you may re- 
member your Saviour with conſtant gratitude, praiſe, and 
adoration, That it may conſtantly reſtrain you from al 

manner 
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manner of wickedneſs, upon the aſſault of any temptation, 
thus bethink yourſelf : | 

« At ſuch a time ] received the holy communion, and then I 
ſrriouſy reſolved, and ſolemnly promiſed to Almighty God, that 
wood heartily endevor, in all points, to live like a chriſtian. Shall 
I then, upon any account, he, curſe, ſwear, talk profanely, or ob- 
ſcenely, commit any jm of uncleanneſs, ſteal, cheat, or do, or think, 
any manner of wickedneſs ? No : God forbid ! I have engaged my- 
ſelf to God to mend my life, and to be another fort of perſon. And 
what can I expect, but wrath and indignation from him, if 
knowingly or wilfully I ſhould. violate thoſe promiſes which I. ſa 
deliberately and fledfaſily made to him? be 


7. Thus far. thou ſeeſt the archbiſhop has given thee and 
all his readers, plain and ſufficient inſtructions. ONS 

M. I hope I ſhall follow them; I ſee nothing which 
ſhould deter me from receiving the ſacrament ; and I think 
no perſon who is come to my age, ſhould omit this chriſ- 
tian duty : Yet I know of many who are afraid of they know 
not what: They toi not receive, Jeſt they ſhould happen 
to be unworthy in the ſight of God; and yet take no ſteps 
to make themſelves worthy. p 

T. So it is: they preſumptuouſly offend him by neglecting 
the duty which he hath ſo ſtrictly commanded, and ſupport 
themſelves in one, wickedneſs by being guilty of another. 
This is all they gain: What the 4% will be, let the ſoul that 
oftends tremble to think of 0 

M. Pray God I may never entertain ſuch fooliſb opinions, 
nor under a falſe notion of humility, be guilty of preſumption, 
— My Father, I know you would be glad to oblige me: I 
beg, if your bulineſs permits, that we may walk to-mor- 
ow]: Your converſation will not make the leſs impreſſion 
on me. I love walking, | | 
T, Thou knoweſt, my dear Mary, how happy I am when 
| contribute to thy ſatisfaction; but I muſt mind my buſi- 
els, or I ſhall not be able to pay my rent. To-morrow I 
l be able to attend thee for an hour or two in the fields. 
here are ſome graſs lands in the walk which I propoſe to 
dle that I muſt have an eye to. | 
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To G OD morning, my dear Mary ! Are we to take 


pe often talk of ? 


coat, or any of the glittering dreſſes which I have ſeen 4 


. 
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CONVERSATION. v. 


a walk to-day, and fee ſome of the fine proſpech 
M. Every thing will appear the more charming to me, 
whilſt I enjoy the advantage of your diſcourſe. 
T. Where love reigns, nothing is ſo delightful as con- 
verſation ; agd none more intereſting to the heart, or more 
pleaſing to heaven, than that of a father and a daughter 
united in the cauſe of virtue and religion. My maſter 
uſed to ſay, ©* Speak, that I may ſee thee;“ intimating, that 
by converſation only we can diſcover the heart and in- 
clinations. I wiſh I were more able to inſtru thee; but 
I will act the part of a friend, and tel] thee my thoughts 
with an honeſt freedom. 
1. I think, my Father, that nothing beguiles the time 
ſo agreeably, as walking in a fine country in good weather, 
except the communication of our ſentiments to thoſe we 
love. ; . 
T. Look yonder, Mary! See that ſheet of water, now that 
the ſun ſhines on it: How it throws out its ſilver beams, 
and enlivens the objects around it! Where is the ue pelt. 


London, that equals this -O my daughter, how gloriou 
the beauties of nature are, compared to the appearances d 
that tinſel greatneſs, in which the rich excel] us. 

A. Let us ſtop and gaze a while I Indeed, my Father 
this is a fine fight, and we ſee it for nothing / 

T. For nothing but our gratitude to heaven, that we have 
eyes to bchold the charms of this earth, and hearts to be 
thankful for the pleaſures it affords us, 


AM. Do you obſerve how ſweetly that river winds ? 
2 | T. Yes: 
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T. Ves: The former courſe of it hath been changed, by 
the gentleman. whoſe houſe thou ſeeſt on that eminence ; and 
what is more, his chief deſign was to delight his neighbors. 
Thoſe clumps of trees ſo beautifully diſpoſed, were planted 
with the ſame friendly view, and- the owner rejoices in 
them, from the ſatisfaction which he gives to others. 

M. Who is the-gentleman ? | 

T. Sir George Friendly. | 

M. Sir George | I have often heard you ſpeak of him. 
He muſt be happy himſelf in making others happy. Yon 
village, if I forget not, was compoſed of ragged tenements 
of dirt! How comes it that the houſes now look ſo neat 
and clean, with their little gardens, as it were, ſmiling in 
verdure ? | 

T. Don't be ſurprized at any thing that is done well by 
a man of fortune, who is happy in his temper, and in heart 
a real chriſtian, Sir George has no vices that I know of, 
and looks down on the parade of the table and ſplendid equi- 
pages, He keeps no more domeſtics than he :vants, except 
that he takes care of ſome of the children of his married 
ſervants, He ſaves no part of his income, except a few 
hundreds, yearly, that he may be never diſtreſſed for want 
of the power of affiſting the unfortunate. That village, 
which he lately built, is one of the leaſt of his works. He 
delights in the improvement of land, and beautifying the 
face of the country; but inſtead of pulling down cottages, 
and driving the inhabitants into great towns, or wearing 
dem away for want of proper houſes, where to take their 
reſt in peace, he builds comfortable tenements, and lets 
them at ſmall rents. Thus he renders the huſbandman and 
laborer happy at their own fire-ſide, whilſt prattling babes 
eſt fondly on their knees, nor know the difference between 
heir ſtate and the noiſe and pride of trade and opulency. 
Thus Sir George increaſes their number, whilſt he contributes 
o their happineſs; and, when ſoldiers and ſailors become 
<cellary, he has ſo far provided for the defence of his coun- 
y. O Mary ! the time may come, when we may feel the 
int of hardy peaſants, fit for war as well as peace. All the 
boring people in Sir George's pariſh are ſure of employ- 
ment, 


Character 
of a good 
country 
gentleman, 
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ment, and therefore marry» without fear or dread, A; ; 
proof of his ſtrength in numbers, his tenants, for ſome year; 
paſt, have got in their harveſt, without being indebted to 
the Scotch or Iriſh. Indeed they ſometimes hire a few ho- 
neſt ſoldiers, who are quartered in the neighborhood, to aflif 
them. They do this at Sir Georges recommendation, rather 
with a view to affiſt thoſe brave men, who fight for them 
occaſionally, than from any urgent neceſſity. 

M. Is he not a very thoughtful conſiderate man? 
T. Yes; but his thoughtfulneſs makes him the more 
gladſome, for he thinks to a good purpoſe. Benevolence is 
naturally joyful, and charity has no bounds! He does not 
ſtop at his own tenants, nor at his own pariſh : Would 
thou think it, Mary ?—He has new paved the market-town 
at his own expence. Indeed, he agreed that every one who 
kept a horſe, ſhould bring five loads of fine gravel near hi 
own door; and that every tenant of 5. a year, ſhould 
break up his own pavement. On theſe light conditions he 
did this uſeful and good work, at the ſame time that he 
promiſed to repair and beautify their church, and he has 
been as good as his word, 
M. You make me in love with his character ; Pray does 
this good gentleman ever go to London? 
T. I believe he was born there; but he has not viſited 
that monſter of a city for theſe three years paſt : he ſays he 
cannot afford to go, whilſt there is ſo much to be done in 
the country. . 
M. Are there many n in this 2 who 
are ſo good and charitable ? 
T. There are ſome very good gentlemen, but none equi 
to him that I know of. Thou muſt not imagine, May 
that there are great numbers of ſuch people to be found 
wert thou to wander round the world: Thank heaven that 
there are ſome, The number of thoſe, whoſe fortunes 4. 
able them to do ſuch things, is ſmall : I hope there # 
more good minds than large fortunes, There is no count) 
in the world, Mary, where charity abounds more than iſ 
England, ſo far as regards money given in alms: but gen- 
rous things may be done by men of moderate. eſtates, 7 
; VI 
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vided they attend to them themſetves,.:and underſtand what 
they are about. Our misfortune is, that the rich run up to 
London every winter, and contract ſuch æ habit of diſſipa- 
tion; that many do mot like their. o homes, even when 

they are very grand, and full of rural delights, but leaving 
their: gardens and their fields for us , to: take care of, we 

improve their eſtates whilſt they diſpoſe! of the produce. 

How many might make a conſiderable figure here, by ſhew- 

ing a good: example; and giving us: the gi inftructions for 
leading an hangt and religious life; wha are hit im the crowd in 
town. They complain of vice from the bad effects which 
they ate ſenſible of 5' but do not perceive that their indolenee 
and inattention are one great cauſe of it. Tis the ſame in 
this caſe as with the ſacrament, which We talked of yeſter- 
day: If the lord or lady, the maſter: or miſtreſs, are: profli- 
gate or careleſs, their tenants and renin; e 828 
Abourers, will be the ſame. 

- M. Alas, my Father ! 1 n ide eld were #5 e 5 
hope I ſhall follow your example — But in regard to what 
you was faying, pray tell me if Sir George's eſtate has more 
people on it than are found in the ſame compaſs of land be- 
longing to his neighbours, if he has any method of encourag- 
ing N beſides ag _—_— IO to the 
indigent ?,--; |, | 19600 

T. He is Ian imeg fone: kimndrbda, yearly, in mall 
portions to girls, who are moſt remarkable for their dutiful 
dehayiour to their aged parents, their fhaill in the dairy, their 
good needle-work, their nn N e 1 en 
deyotion. 164121 FVastm sene 
AM. Is this tte FRY any good. effects? | | 
T. Very good : it raiſes an emulation who ſhall LURE þ 
ſo that a man is ſure of a wiſe, who, though ſhe ſhould-not 


ave any thing but her induſtry to ee on, brings a va- 
uable portion in her virtue. 


M. J think Sir George himſelf is married: pray hs. does. 
Ps lady ſay to all this? | 


21.8 ei 
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nt!) | 

6. i She loves her huſband ; 5 in ing this, I. ſay all: cages 
78 e is a woman of good n nn of a ſweet temper, of a good 

„es bred up in the practical faith of Chri/t. Sir George qectlemen 


Wonſults her in every thing. She is, as all wives ought to 
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puts her above al mean tricks to fave! monty, whichhehii 


That ſhe knew well, the bulk of manhkind ate pom; and 


on the charitable ſide, than to quander ſo much in vicious 


: 4 — — 
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be; a friend to her huſtandl . As fher underſtands; bir tl. 
gion, ſhe rejoices: atievery2opportumaty.6) acting up. toa36 
precapts. Having every enjoyment: that a dady of ſottuni 
and diſtinction can reafonably de ſire 3 ſhe had rather ſee the 
overplus diſpoſed: 06|whillh ſhe lines, ban truſt bo is being 
ſpent after her:ideath, ſhe kndwus nat ho, nor by whom. 
Fe ample proviſtün miade for har, if he mitlives Bir Gee, | 


no intention to fave. : Haring a rigbt ſenſe of : duty and af. 
fecion to ber Hufbandz this alſo, renders her as great an 
advocate for the po us ir George hinifelf. The butler toll 
me, he once heard his lady 1ay, that ſhe gather choſe to ſt 
down to four diſhes, knowing that faur poor families had 
each their diſh, than have the eight diſes ſet before her; 


choſe to attend to the intereſt of the many; rather than the 
few; and to be inſtrumental to the happineſs of a poor ald 
woman, or a young one, than eee a 
1 1 AU 11 neige zuox WO 1 * 
M. I believe there are not many ſucij Weng mcthinks] 
mould be glad if I could get a ſfighbot Lady Friendly: but 
may not her rule of charity be carried ſo far, as de 
three of ber four diſhes do the poor ee 

T. No: there is a meaſure in all things; and da 
uſe their reaſon; and muintain a certain character and rau, 
or they will loſe th power of doing the good which Prov 
dente hath aGgned! them! ? Tis: not that Sir George; lis 
hay, and friends, cat:all. that is ſet befor them, even of fu 
diſhes; they have many ſervants to feed, who would be 
ſtarved, if they eee eee by him or ſome Wy 
maſtes7 if al. 1 3%; boos 

. I fee that great u and. en ſome e 
magnificence, as it were, out of charity and that all ge- 
neral complaints of the megane in the: condition of us 
mortals are fooliſh, TLOLUGT TS 3 TIT WY © 91 TY Auel: 

7. The great point with the rich, ſhould be, ber“ ton 


© exceſs, as to have little or no portion of their wealth to d- 
kKribute to the r err are n mem with five 


1 


97 
jannred-pounts ayeahyunid-odhers Ki 86RrVfs with fire thou- 
fait, Many ure Ives tb pomp and Huff their pillows with 
dee, by etraaticlnihundien) nne Ger eradterd bet, 
heir hard cohdition®! F'with my Lord - wi 44 would pay 
me fort fifty cuhrters of outs which Idelivered into his fan. 
bles three yenrh ag 3510117 0997 105 boni nod en tos 
M. Bleſs me .f Is this peffble? Phengt4s's — 
dme poople to be heb. 591d} oz ni 693013! erty 
7. Rather ſay, to know not what to do with their riches. 
As the caſe now ſands; d will be me di ſpoſed to pay me 
mn be was e Ans f che law beitg lake Abge-! Uhet 
we condemn in another rhight;' imd eg remptition, be thy 
caſe or mine therefbrelet us be eoitmnied; und walk in the 
toad to that Hhupp fn Which riches cannot give, nor por 
deny take a 18 12119220 al luis ti big 5 
i 1 füße "every" gesendet vi e gs wich che 
praiſes'of* Sir Cebr berge "and h his Lady, 7, 185 5 Wien 
fo litdle in fümptugus Hein ig lch ele we 5 an yy round 6f 
amuſeme ts. 1001191 . ies = WS. Di Not 
. Their apf neſs We Fre” la 2 Al did © n 
rieht; ; they enjoy the pleaſure, but leave the praiſe to God. 
M. How does Sir Glorge behave to his ſervants ? 

T. As a man, a en and a chriſtian. His chief c con⸗ 
cern is to conſult for their "[piritual welfare, and to promote 
the good ef their fouls.” For | this purpoſe he entertains a 
young clergyman in his houſe, a a man of learning, great purity 
of manners, and genteel be haviour, who officiates at prayer 
every night and morning, and occaſionally. reads a ſermon. 
He has alſo added 20 J. a year to the curacy of his pariſh, 
with the condition that the miniſter ſhall employ more tune 


both to their temporal and ſpiritual wants. This gentleman 


firuftion ; whilft he lays before Sir George a particular ac- 
count of their diftrelles, who never fails of communicat- 

ing relief. 
* Does Sir George do any thing towards inſtr uAing 
ne people in general??? 
I 2 


22 7 2 A 


T. Yes: 


and diligence than cbuld otherwiſe be expected from him, 
to examine into the ſtate of his pariſhioners, with reſpect 


ſupplies the latter by familiar converſation and pious in- 


Behaviour 
of a genie 
man to his 
fer Dani: . 
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biene, 7. Yes ; he bas Iately- paid a handfome premium des 
e zeal: ward of 30 l. which he had offered to che eletgyman who 
ſnould preach the beſt-and, moſt uùſeful : ſermon on the-fub. 


ject of death; and- likewiſe, ſo much ſor. the ſecond; andfo 
much for the third in] merit That Which he ;eſteemed{the 
beſt, has been printed, and two thouſand copies difliibing 
by his order, ambng ſuch as have ſenſe enough to don der 
themſelves intereſted in the dated, and virtue enough to 
attend: to it. Y aer wore wrt m 

M. I am glad that he 4050 not conſine his goodneſs to hi 
own houſhold; and that he conſiders che future as well t 
the preſent welfare of his fell w- creatures 

T. He dothes a number of poor boys and poor girls every 
ſecond year; on condition that they always appear tight ani 
clean; and is particularly attentive, that the boys be taught 
to knit and ſpin, and the girls to knit, ſew, and ſpin, at a 
very early age, making theſe qualifications a condition of h his 
bounty. Thus by the influence of rewards, he teaches, them 
ſuch kind of induſtry, as will ſoon — his charity un. 
neceſſary to them. In ſhort, he looks upon, that day as loſt, 
in which he does no good; and neyer thinks it a reaon, be⸗ 
cauſe other people may happen to miſtake } his d to 
alter his conduct ii in the. minuteſt point. * Þ 

M. What do thoſe perſons ſay of this en who 
differ ſo much ſtom him i in behaviour and temper !? 
T. Some of his rich neighbours, Who, you haye heard, 
are not of the ſame diſpoſition, think him a Don Quinte in 
humanity and charity: not that they condemn. him- for fol- 
lowing his own inclinations ;, for that is the reyailing pri: 
ciple of their own conduct: but they are Frey at his 
taſte and manner of life ; and probably not a little aſhamed 
that they fall ſo ſhort of him. F de d 
M. But what do you think, my F N ay; 

E Think, my dear ! Why, in good truth, 1 think tha 
he acts the part of an accompliſhed gentleman, and a ſincere | 
chriſtian : he has no children to provide for; and if he had 
any, I dare ſay he would give them a good education rathet 
than a grand and extravagant one; and ſuffer no unnecellary 


expences to prevent his beneficence to the indigent. 10 
Leue 
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the poot are provided or by our pariſh laws; but 
thou ſeeſt ho voluntary acts ec lipſe the obligations we are 
bound to by law, Sir Geurge ſpends nme. wy 
were in his caſe, I hope I-ſhould-fallow his example. 

M. Such a gentleman, I ſuppoſe, oy no. * with 
his neighbours $parnaibagy et id 230th 104 „t. 

JT. 80 far from quarrelling, which is an art many ante | 
gentlemen are very ingenious: in learning, he is alwaxs 
contriving how to ablige them. He not only plants with a 
VIEW to improve their proſpects, but cuts down a tree, or 
opens an avenue for. the ſame purpoſe. To ſome he ſends 
plentiful ſtreams:of water, to others he diſtributes his fruit, 
and takes more pleaſure in ſending it to the table of a 
friend, than in ſeeing it at his on. If any difficulty or 
difference ariſes, he refers it immediately to arbitration, 
with ſuch candor and acquieſcence, as convinces his oppo- 
nent of his good will and —— . every ee 
aſhamed; of treſpaſſing upon him. 

MA. What character had his. 13 15 5 

T. Sir Thamas died at about the age of 8 aa 
doing many good: actions of the ſame. kind. He was never 
wanting in giving good inſtructions to his ſon; exhorting 
him by his advice, as well as his example, to do that which 
is right in the fight of God. A little before his death, he 
(ent for him; and in the preſence of his ſervants, gathered 
mournfully round his bed, he ſaid, My ſon, I rejoice in 
thinking thou art inclined to virtue: and if thou ſhouldſt 
really value thy dear Father's memory; if thou regardeſt thy 
country's good with an unfeigned love; if thou believeſt in 
thy great Prophet and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ; and ſeekeſt to 
be happy in that eternity, to the verge of which Iam ar- 


thy virtue, Thou muſt be my almoner, as well as thy own: 
To ſquander in vanity, or hoard in covetouſneſs, are equally 
unworthy the honeſt man and the gentleman ; for either 


nal ay thou wilt deprive the miſerable of that aſſiſtance, which 
het thy God demands at thy hands. Let it be thy delight to 
br ſuccour and relieve them. Be to them as a father and a 


kriend; be their guardian angel. Thus will thy life be glo- 
= rious, 


nved, look on the wealth which I leave thee as the trial f | 
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ridus, and thy end happy In what eanft thou find fo high 
a gratification, as in ding good. Had I always acted with 
leſs fegard to cafom; the preſent trembling moments which 
remain of life, had been attended with a leſd mixture of 
anxiety; but J hope the-merciful Father uf manltind wil 
forgive the great defects of my obedience; andoacerpt the 
ſorrow and repentance of my heart, for hing fallen ſo 
far ſhort of my duty. All that remmint to me now, is w 
implore the divine mercy; and: to reſign myſelf to the wil 
of God; to make my peace with him, and put my taſt 
and confidence in the merits of 'Chrift,” *Then turning 
to his ſervants, he ſaid,  'You,' my humble friends, uh 
Providence has not encumbered witk Wealch, are not theit- 
fore the leſs capable of virtue. Be charitable in mini; 
faithful in ſervitude; obedient to the laws of your country; 
trur diſciples of your great Lord and Maſter” Read the 
ſcriptures, and conſider them as the oracles of! God; the, 
will ſupply proper conſolation under all the difficulties and 
afflictions of life, and make you wife unto ſalestion 1 did 
you all farewell! We may meet again, if che meeting of 
friends is any part of the happineſs of the bleſſed.” Farewl! 
farewel !—if fo the Almighty his ordainbd.- or ever I" This 
did the old gentlemat take his leave. 

- Ad, What did Fir George ſay? 10 zg ad: n zugu 
7. He promiſed,” in the fight of heaven; and in the hai 
ing of his ſervants,” that he would never" fofget- his" den 
father's dying words; declaring that he would*conftaiith 
wead in the ſtepb which had been marked ot t Hm, cn 
devote himſelf to the ines tool Ord, ati the Knppincl's 
mankind. 15 DB. 

ir Tie; was u men 6f inbenebe ee and thou 
in he often mourned, he ſometimes laughed at the follies d 
mankind. Some people thought him whimſical, but his co 
duct rather indicated a contempt of cuſtoms, which cla 
with reaſon and common ſenſe, than captice or fancy, l 
which reaſon had no ſhare. He uſed to fay, as T have b 
Iten told by his butler, that a drunken man never o 
kimielf to be intoxicated whilſt he cam ſtand upon his leg 
nor a weak one to want judgment, WHILE he can - 
„von | W 
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wotd. to ſay: S0 evety man is ſhid/ito bin a ſound mind 
when he is not rv, Id the: ſame manner 2 formal da- 
claration of belief ſuonld be determiged by deeds. during 
life, not by wards: on A dj bad. He lautzhed at the funeral 
pomp of an undertalrat v proceſi on, guarded by a pack of 
——— fellow i dreſſed in old ruſty black, and 
armed with capa and trumcheons, Capa, he faid, were worn 
by Jockies, and ttuncheons were fit only for generals. 
Plumes of feathers, were proper enough for theatrical heroes, 
but he could not conceive what a private gentleman, much 
leſs a haberdaſher af ſmall wares, had to do with ſuch tro- 
phies, on occaſion! of carrying à poor human body to a 
church- yard, to be ſerved up as a fdaſt for worms: adding, 
that he ſuppoſed vanity would flouriſh as long as the world 
endured; and as himſelf was not without his ſhare, he 
begged he might be indulged in his o] n way; for he could 
not find any charm in thinking df à pompous funeral, abs 
ficient to divert any painful ern . 1 . | 
M. Did he make a will?“ 2 5 
7. Nes: It begins in the — * 3 
jus ſoul in a ſolemn manner to God: and then he defires 
his ſon to conſider: it, as a part of bis laſt , to obſervo 
a ſtrict obedience to the Jaw: of Chriſt. 
With regard to his funeral, he directs that very little ex- 
ence may be beſtowed on it; and in the way beneficial 
uly-to- the poor 4) and accordingly: orders, that his coffin 
nay pot be ornamented ; that the pall ſhall- be a few yards 
pt dark grey fing cloth, ſuch as may be of ' uſe to the 
lergyman who perfſorms the funeral ſervice, to whom it is 
e given, in lieu of a ſcarf; - that his coffin ſhall be car- 
d by fix men who have families, under the age of 50, 
ourers under his tenants, or porters z to each of whom he 
Ives a dark blue coat of kerſey, not exceeding the value of 
each. He uſed to ſay, that among the labouring poor, 
> found more old women living than od men; and more 
0. ord, expoſed to diſtreſs than boys 2+ and therefore di- 
dat eight, women and fix men, turned of 55 (the age 
ich, from obſervation, he called old) ſhould be clothed at 
* Pleaſure of bis heir, from top to toe, not exceeding the 
| 2 pyalus 
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whoſe parents ſhould be in the moôſt indipent ſtate, in tis 
pariſh, be clothed from hend to foot, not wereeding 285, 
each, and theſe "twenty-eight! perfons: were to attend hi; 
corpfe. He further directs that (with: ipermiflion of | the 
overſeers of the poor) the pariſh children may attend him, 
and fing a dirge; in conſideration of which, he leaves 100 
to them, for the purchaſe and diſtribution of a uſeful little 
book, intitled, The: Importance of a Religions Liſe . J. 
M. Was all this performed by the preſent Sir Thmas? 
„ T. With a religious attention to his father's-2vill, e 
— regard to his memory 
M. Were any remarks made upon this cccaſion? 
JT. Some ſaid that old Sir Themas had as much pride in hi 
conceits, as Johm Duke of Marlborough might; have had/in 
the imaginary pomp of his funeral: But map ber 
that it was ſo much good done the poor e Of Its 
M. How are we to judge of pride'and-humility, lit Tha 
the actions of men? If every thing is to be done according 
to cuſtom, ' whilſt there are ſo many fooliſh and wicked cub 
toms, how can men grow wiſer or better))? 
7. Not eaſily indeed. The wiſe man ſays, that all i 
vanity;“ but ſurely it is a vain and a wicked thing to in- 
pute to a bad motive, what: is in itſelf good and uſeful to 
human kind. Sir Thomas, in his life, ſhewed great regt 
to the poor; and we may allow that, in the laſt ſcene d 
it, he acted with the ſame kind of attention, and conſider 
ed their welfare, rather than indulged bis own vanity: 
Every man is a fool or a coward that offers (incenſe to ts 
pride of other people, ſo far as to give up his own judg: 
ment, implicitly AY oye . of n in wy 
ence to his own. © 21% . 
- M. Did you attend les — deen 8 Mnemtl „ 
F. Ves: for altho' I was not his tenant; he called d 
me often, and ſhewed a particular regard for me, by making 
me little preſents, and by giving me ſuch good advi 
on every occaſion, as won my heart. Oft has he talel 


thee upon his knee, and fondled thee, ere thou *. 
. + & :d - 
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know to whom thdu wert obliged: for: ſuch tenderneſs. He 
uſed to ſay; that iaw he wanted nothing of others, but their 
grod will, he ſought thoſe who wanted him. | 
There is one circumſtance in his conduct, which I ſhould 
not forget to tell thes;> Upon occaſion of ſome charitable 
gifts, which he made to his pariſh, he. inſiſted, as 2 condi- 
tion, that no muſic ſhould be played upon their organ, but 
ſuch, as had been examined by two of the ableſt maſters, 
and approved of by the biſhop of the dioceſe ; for he held 
it as a rule not to be departed from, that he went to church 
to worſhip God, and not to dance a jig: nor to have any 
thoughts excited, but thoſe of devotion. He abſerved, that 
the harmony which may be very pleaſing and wartantable at 
a muſical meeting, may be very diſpleaſing and unwarrant- 
able at church: That he ſaw no reaſon why an organf?, 
who may happen to be a thoughtleſs fellow, ſhould play what 
muſic he pleaſes, more than a" minifter ſay what prayers he 
pleaſes; and that rule and order ought to be deemed as 
eſſential to divine worſhip in one caſe, as in the other. Thou 
mayſt perceive how much he ſtrove to maintain the empire 
of reaſon and religion in the world; and not to ſubmit to 
cuſtoms, which he conceived to be inconſiſtent with both. 
M. Indeed I think he was in the right: I have heard the 
organiſt at our town, play as if we came to be diverted, in- 
ſtead of offering up our hearts in prayer to God. 
T. Bleſſed as he was with truth, goodneſs, and conſtancy 
of mind, his heart never ſeemed to wear a diſguiſe. He was 
a friend to human kind; and left this world, where ſin and 
ſorrow reign, in the peaceful manner which J have related. 
He was as a good man; I lament him as my beſt friend and 
benefaftor; and I could not with-hold "myſelf from diſ- 
harging the laſt debt of gratitude with the ſame religious 
everence, as if he had been my own father. I followed 
loſe his ſable bier: indeed the whole village marched in _ 
dlemn ſilence, interrupted only by the ſighs which burſt 
"om many an aching heart. When his body was depoſited 
the earth, I paid the duty of an honeſt friend: I ſtrewed 
t with duſt, and ſaw the ſtone laid over his grave, 
N uſed often to ſmile at proud trophies of monumental 
K flattery. 
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fattery, without railing at them. He thought they | might 
be of ſervice with regard to people in public liſe, but wiſh. 
ed to ſee morality and religion, as: well as humility inſcribed on 
marble; and therefore directed that theſe words only might 
be cut on the tomb- ſtone which covered his grave : | 


H lieth interred, alt that was mortal, of a man who fel 


for human miſery Ain. e and to reliew it 
; Reader, 10 be 
an no farther : te Lord have mer on ul end thin 


. Why doſt thou look ſo fad, Mary ? 4 

M. I catch your thoughts, my Father. Your tale is af- 
fecting, and fills my heart with a en hay not diſpleaſing 
ſadneſs. 

T. Thy ſorrow is e He was thy friend alſo; and 
had he lived, he might have ſhewn his regard by many acts 
of kindneſs and good will. The nectlace thou haſt on 
came from his hand, and ſo did ſeveral of the good books 
in which thou findeſt ſuch improvement and delight: ſome 
of them were written by himſelf. 

M. I ſhall love and honour his memory, and be more par- 
ticularly attentive to thoſe good books, that I may contem- 
plate the ſeul of the man, and attend to his advice, now that 
his body is duſt and aſhes.— But pray, my dear Father, tel! 
me what belongs to me, in regard to charity, which makes ſo 
glorious a figure? You have given me the higheſt pleaſure 
in your account of theſe good and worthy gentlemen, who, 
compared to myſelf, are angels 0 or miniſters of good ſent 
from heaven | 

T, Alzs, Mary, it is not rank, nor condition in life, not 
the quantity of good dme; it is the heart which makes tht 
difference. Thou haſt bean taught that God is no reſpecler i 
perſons : The Almighty hath indeed placed thee in an humble 
ſtation; but not humbler, with regard to the riches of thi 
world, than wi thy great Lord and Maſter, and his fol- 
lowers. T hey were not always provided with the neceſ. 
faries of life as thou art; nor did they live in peace and 


ſafety as thou haſt done. I have frequently heard well in- 
tention 
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tentioned perſons complain how little was in their power, 
becauſe they fooliſhly compared themſelves to people born 
to great fortunes: Theſe might as well compare themſelves 
to the princes of the earth: and to whom are princet to 
compare themſelves? They are but men, of like paſſions 
and infirmities as qurſelves ; and they cannot be truly happy, 
but as they are the inſtruments of happineſs to others, in 
proportion to their ability and power. Do thou diſcharge 
the duties of thy ſtation, and they cannot poſſibly do more 
in theirs. 

M. Some people think, that becauſe they cannot 10 a 
great deal of yung: „— they need not endeavour to do 
my. | 

FT. This is a * falſe kind of concluſion. They do nat 
conſider, that every friendly and kind office is charity< as a 
proof of this, let any one confult his own. heart, if it does 
not leave a fweet remembrance behind. It is impoſſible to 
do good, and not be pleaſed with doing it: To be con- 
ſcious of the integrity of our intentions in promoting the 
welfare of our fellow- creatures, is to have confidence in 
God, which of all others is the greateſt bleſſing. A 
M. Do you think that thoſe underſtand their religion as 

chriſtians, who, being rich, are negligent with reſpe& to 
the relief of the miſerable? 

T. The wealthy have generally been taught their I 
and when they negle& it, the evil does not ariſe fo much 
from ignorance as thoughtlefineſs. Some, indeed, have been 
ſo neglected by their parents, they are but ill acquainted 
yith the conditions of the goſpel: if they conſidered that 
mercy is better than pamp; they would rather relieve the 
wants of others, than eat off of plates of gold. 

M. What do you think is the greateſt trial of our 
charity; ? | 


7. I think the greateſt trial is when people are : repeated- 


us ey inſulted in their perſons, or artfully deprived of their 
gl Property : or when the cauſe of the fatherleſs and widow i 18 
ef- deſpiſed ; or the public injured by the vanity or injuſtice of 
od others. In ſuch caſes, honeſt men of warm tempers are apr 


to o think themſelves warcanted to reſent and reproach.- -... 
K 2 AM. ng 
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M. And are they not ſo? Will you give me leave to afk 
you, if you ever found yourſelf in this ſituation? 

T. Alas, my daughter, I have often erred: but as charity 
beareth all things, there can be no exception in the-caſes] 
have mentioned: if we mean to conform our lives to the 
peaceful precepts of our divine religion, we muſt ſhew our 
charity moſt, where we are moſt apt to depart from it. If 
charity hopeth all things, we muſt hope that the offender will 
repent; and that we ſhall be the better for the patience and 
forgiveneſs we exerciſe. 

M. I always thought t you was bag wendy patent and 
reſigned. 

T. My reaſon and we" Ban lakhs trench me to be ſa; 
and I have, by diſcipline, time, and obſervation of myſelf, 
nearly conquered a temper and diſpoſition naturally hery 
and impetuous. Vet I have oftener triumphed over my 
enemies or opponents by gentleneſs and moderation, than 
by giving way to the bent of my temper. There ar 
many caſes, in which the turn and diſpoſition of our minds 
prevail, which are not imputed to the want of charity, ſo 
much as they are to pride and anger, Peeviſhneſs and 
froward humours, harſh or unhandſome expreſſions, what- 
ever the provocation may be, are offences againſt cha- 
rity : but when we proceed to heavy reproaches and herce 
On we unavoidably ſtand condemned at . tribu- 
nal. 

A. What 3 is one to do under a conſciouſneſs of ſuch 
offences ? 

T. Pray to God (a) for 4 to 98 falling again; and 
be ſo much the moxe watchful of Wan Next to the not 

erring, 


p a) For Humility and Charity. 

o almighty and eternal God, the tender Father of mankind, and the 
bountiful giver of all that we can poſleſs or enjoy, teach me, I beſeech 
thee, ſo to uſe the things of this world, that they may never riſe in 
Judgment againſt me. Grant that I may delight in performing ev!) 
office of kindneſs and humanity ; and whilſt I pity the diſtreſſed, and 
comfort the afflicted, I may conſider every one as my neighbour, and 


compaſſionate their frailties and evil * Thou, Lord, who liret 
id 


_—_ : i - A. aa. 7 Ge. ac. ac 
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erring, is being conſcious of a fault, and endeavouring to 
correct it. Thou ſeeſt this hath no connection with riches, 
except that there is ſpiritual wickedneſs in high places, 
and that the wealthy are moſt tempted to this kind of un- 
charitableneſs. | 
The miſer, of all characters in the world, is the moſt 
contemptible, and the moſt hated, * And what is plenty a- 
midſt the frowns and contempt of the world, but a ſplendid 
kind of miſery? Beyond the real ſe of riches, of which a 
part ſhould be devoted as alms, what is the reſt but mere 
conceit, or the madneſs of the brain ? | IT 
MH. What is the meaning of the proverb, Charity begins at 
home 2 2 . 2995 
T. This regards thoſe circumſtances wherein the abſolute 
neceſſaries of life are required for ourſelves: and then it is 
not improper to ſay ** charity begins at home,” for the ſame 
reaſon that ſelf-preſervation is the firſt law, or leſſon that 
nature teaches us: Happy would it be, if we applied it to 
the conſideration of a future ſtate | 5 

M. If charity depends ſo much on the temper and good 
diſpoſition of the mind, I fear there are many people not 
capable of it. 1 22 5 _ el | 
T. Why ſo? The tempers and inclinations of chriſtians 
muſt be controlled by the precepts and commands of Chrift, 
not partially, but in every inſtance : and if ſuch perſons will 
not lay themſelves under reſtraints, as it regards their h- 
rity; they will hardly do it in any other inſtance. In the 
lame degree that we want charity, we are deficient in all 
other chriſtian graces. The general habit of charity is what 
we ought to cultivate in our hearts, as eflential to our hap- 
pineſs in- both worlds. It is obvious, from our ſocial and 
dependant 


n thy holy temple, before whom the greateſt of the children of. men 
ſtand in awful ſilence, teach me to bear indignities and ſcorn, evil treat- 
ment and reproach, with patience and reſignation to the diſpenfations of 
thy providence. Give me a conſtant habit of pity and forbearance 
and that doing to others, as I would they ſhould do unto me, I may 
offer up the incenſe of obedience to thy commandments, This, I beg, 
through-the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, who ſuffered with patience, even 
unto death, and redeemed the world by his blood ! 
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dependant ſtate, as well as from. the apparent corruptic 
df our nature, and conſequently from our numberleſs infirmi. 
ties, that charity is neceſlary to our well being. I hay 
often heard my. maſter, give it as his opinion, that our gui] 
as well as religious liberties, are founded on charity. This is 
the rock on which the chriſtian world builds its -happineſ;; 
and wherever it is thrown, down, we find ourſelves over 
whelmed with miſery and confuſion... If thou, my daughts, 
Jookeſt on all the world round thee with good will, and goal 
intentions, thou art charitable to all the world; and in n- 
turn, the earth will ſmile on thee, and thou wilt rejoice. . 

M. Yours is joyful doctrine ! I remember the parable of 
the poor widow and her mite: 1 nome ſurely wh 
very good! _ 

7. The parable 8 to „ 
en the mind: And as the thee is known by its fruit, good 
minds will ſhew good works; and thoſe who are polleſſy 
of this world's goods, will give alms, which are often dt 
ſuch conſequence to the miſerable, that they would periſh 
"without them. And do thou carry it ever in thy thoughts 
that the mare prudent thou art, the more able thou wilt al- 
ways be, to aſſiſt any one who is in particular diſtreſs, being 
a friend, acquaintance, or neareſt of kin. Every body ba 
ſome power; thy little contribution may be uſeful and ac 
ceptable i in his fight, who ſees the heart. 

AM. But if it happens that I ſhould not have any thin 
which I can ſpare, will God accept the thoughts of ap 
| heart? 

7. My dear Mary, I have juſt told thee, that charity ſit 
enthroned in the heart! A tear offered up to miſery, when 
only a tear can flow, will be pleaſing to the tender Fathers 
mankind, who, in ſuch caſes, accepts the will for the dd. 

M. Every body then may be charitable | 

T. If it were not ſo, how could God require every one i 
be charitable ? The duty of charity is univerſal ; it is the 
bond that cements all other virtues; for the ſame reaſon it doth 
not conſiſt alone in giving alms, becauſe every one has 10 
alms to give. There are many caſes in which we can do 


good by the work of our hands, although our 71 
ſho 


I 7 1 3 
mould be empty. Kind worde as 1 have told thee, ate 
charities; and indeed they ſometimes heal the wounds of the 
heart beyond all the power of wealth, or the arts of phyſic. 
He that is ſenſible of evil himſelf, will conſider how other 
men are ſenſible alſo, and from hence become charitable in 
thought, word, and action. To be truly good, and yet refuſe 
making others as happy as we can, is a contradiction; for 
gvdneſs itſelf conſiſts "in promoting the welfare of others. 
To help thoſe who are in no condition to help themſelves, 
is a Godlike virtue. ret | 
M. Is it better, do you think, to be of a generous mind, 
of the number of thoſe who ſtand in need of relief, than of 
a hard-hearted diſpoſition in great plenty? | 

T. Yes. I hope thou thinkeſt ſo: for what will plenty 


as underſtood by-true chriſtians, makes men moderate and 


/ "Wb. " . 


ures written by St. Paul. And yet it is no leſs true, that 


* 


vhich aſcends to heaven | 


23 


iſery, of the ſame nature, in the ſight of God? 


po nothing but compaſſionate. | 


able 


he neglect of it is the cauſe of almoſt all the miſery in the 


juſt, candid and obliging, watchful to do all the good, and 
avoid all the evil poſſible. That we may be very charitable 
without having any thing to give; and very uncharitable, and 
yet even give our bodies to be burnt, is as true as the ſcrip-/ 


M. And is not the compaſſion which we feel at the ſight of 
7. Yes: I believe he accepts it as ſuch, when we can 


M. O my Father, I feel the force of your words, and the 
oy of thinking how eaſy it is for a good mind to be chari- 


avail with ſuch a heart? Whereas the bleſſings annexed to 
good and charitable minds, are great in this world; and they 
open to us the proſpect of a glorious immortality. Charity, 


am coming from the heart, are a kind of ſpiritual incenſe + 


T. Do thou then cultivate a good mind, and make it bring 
e rh the fruits of charity. I think, Adary, charity, as com- 
ending chriſtian love, is ſo truly the bond of ſociety, that 


5 not old. On the other hand, its pleaſures and advantages are 


d leſs noble, large, and extenſive, What can excted the 
etz 2 Pleaſure. 
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pleaſure of ſeeing others made happy except the n 
them ſo by our own means? volt h 


M. But do we, by taking a ſhare in the miſeries of others 
e their wretchedneſs the more ſupportable . 

T. That is a queſtion thine own heart may eaſily reſolve, 
When haſt thou told me any of thy little ſorrows, and didf 
perceive how much my heart ſympathized with thine, that 
thou felteſt not a relief like a balm to a wound ; not becauſe 
of the pain I might feel for thee ;- but that thou didſt forget 
thy ſorrows in thinking of my love and ſympathy. 

AM. I have often felt a pleaſing relief without thinking of 
the reaſon of it—But can you recommend to me any per- 
ticular manner, wherein I can exerciſe my charity? 

T. There is one kind of charity, Mary, which requires no 
money, and yet it is of the higheſt importance to mankind, 
F. mean that of making peace among neighbours, friends, 
and acquaintance. By this we ſometimes get credit with 
the world; if we act with judgment: But what is infinitely 


better, we gain the bleſſing promiſed to the makers of peace. 


Good advice may be a great charity, if thou canſt perſuade 
the offenders or offended, to take it; or a good book, if they 
will read 1t. 

. M4. But how can . being in a ſtate of ſervitude, find 
iime to do any ſuch kind offices, were I qualified to do them! 
My firſt duty is to my miſtreſs ! 

T. True: nor ſhouldſt thou“ be righteous over much to 
deſtroy thyſelf.” Intemperate zeal, and neglect of moral duties 
lead to folly and madneſs : But theſe are out of the quel- 
tion. I am adviſing thee upon the principles of ſober ſenk 
and reaſon, ſupported by the precepts of our divine religion, 
If thou art ready to do good, Providence will befriend thee 
with time to do it in: and the more thou doeſt, the more 
thou wilt he able and willing to do; and remember it ws 
one part of the character of thy great Lord and Maſter, that 
he went about doing good. 

M. I hear my miſtreſs is a lady much inclined to offices 


of piety and humanity : I will intreat her leave to infom 


her of what I know to be true, in regard to miſery and di- 
ſtreſs, Y — hd 


„ 

. | think thou wilt do well: ſhe will judge of what the 
oight to do. I hope ſhe . will not deſpiſe the cauſe of her 
« man or maid ſervant.” She knows that “ he who faſhion- 
« ed her in the womb, faſhioned them alſo:“ and therefore 
« will not with-hold her bftad from the fatherleſs, who art 
« dying with hunger: nor behold' thoſe who are periſhing 
« for want of clothing, expire at her gates. She will not 
« make gold her confidence: the land will not cry againſt 
« her, nor the a r u : "Bae the will Have 
« mercy ori the poor.” 

M. Happy ſhall I be e to ene « iniſtreſ who ans 
ſwers this deſcription! 

T. Where people 1 afford, there irs — more duden 
incumbent on them than they are generally aware of. Pro- 
vidence hath ſo ordered things, that the ties of blood ope- 
rate ſtrongly on the heart, and ſo do the cuſtoms of the 
world founded on thoſe ties. Brethren and help are againſt 
te the time of trouble, yet ams ſhall deliver inore than them 
© both.” Courteſy and kindneſs, as 1 have told thee, aré 
frequently of great uſe; but there are times when only the 
wealthy can give effe@ual relief. Whether we conſider 
the liberal conduct of the rich or poor, every event of lite, 
every thought conſpires to remind us of our being accountable 
treatures, The education which thou haſt had in the 
church thou art a member bf, and the principles of pure re- 
ligion rooted in thy mind, will, T hope, make thee always 
conftant in the way of truth, Read the ſcriptures with 
candour, and not as thoſe who, affecting to be wiſe, make 
one part claſh with another, and bewilder themſelves. Be 
regular in thy prayers at home, and in public and freq uent 
the table of the Lord, When thou canſt do it to effect, and 
with good manners, remember it is as eſſential a part of 
charity, to warn people of danger to their ſouls, as it is to 
pteſerve their bodies. This is plain, from the uniform con- 
duct of our Saviour. Decency and prudence muſt always 


ces be conſidered as duties; but faſhion cannot alter the nature 
m of good and evil. New, my dear Mary, I will let thee 
di- into a ſecret which all the world ſhould know, but they 


ae not thoughtful enough to conſider it: Thou canſt not 
L eceeaſily 
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eafily miſtake thy way to heaven, whilſt thou remembereſt, 
| that, whateyer carries thee beyond, the bounds, of chariy, 
drives thee back into the dominions of folly.and iniquity; 
and all thy fond conceits of virtue will be as a tinding fymbel/ 
Want of charity is the rock on which ſo many million; 
have run, when they fondly imagined themſelves to be in ; 
fair courſe, If thou meaneſt to deſerve the glorious name of 
4 chriſtian, endeavour, always to be calm as a ſummer's ſez 
and gentle as its mildeſt breezes z ready to relieve the dif 
treſſed; zealous for thy great maſter's honour ] Examine in. 
to the circumſtances, of his life, with, care, and ſhew thy 
love for him by thy obedience to his precepts; all other in- 
ſtructions, compared to them, are light in the balance. 
Thou wilt find it, in the New Teſtament, moſt clearly 
marked out (a). Keep thine eye on this model in even 
action of thy, life; it will give thee more comfort and-joy in 
the end, than volumes of other reading, or all the pleaſure 
the earth can furniſh. Remember this, my daughter, and 
be true to thine ow heart, thou wilt not then be falſe t 
man or woman. Forget not, I beſeech thee, that it is cha 
city, as ſcated. in the mind, which gives every good action: | 
*& 19 is is of 933 to Hr pleaſing 
78G 10 en 2 1 
** e the life of our 3 — to W fon 
Burkitt's Expoſition of the New Teſtament, at the cloſe of his remark 
on St. John's Goſpel, where thoſe who are poſleſed of this uſeful book 
may find proper comments on theſe inftances of our Saviour' 8 life. 
1. His early piety. Lale xi. 46, 47. 3 
2. — obedience to his earthly parents. Zuke ii. tt. 
3. — unwearied diligence in doing good. AA x. 30, 
4. — humility and lowlineſs of mind. Mat. xi. 29: | 
5. The unblameableneſs and inoffenliveneſs of his * and action 
Matt. xix. 27. | 
6. His eminent ſelf-denial, Phil. l. 7, 3. 
7. - contentment in a low and mean condition in this world, Lui 
n. 58.— bil. iv. 11. 
3. — frequent performance of the duty of private prayer. Lute 
12.— Mart i. 35. | 
9. affectionate performance of the duty of praiſe and hank 
Matt. xi, 25.— Jobs Xl, 41. 10 
10 | 


IF 1 


pleaſing colour, and every good word a ſweetneſs of ſound. 
Forget not, O my daughter, to carry conſtantly in thy mind, 
that charity will endure when time itſelf ſhall ceaſe. The 
earth, and all that we ſee of the objects around us, even the 
heavens, which are the canopy of it, will paſs away ! Faith 
will be ſwallowed up in fight, and hop will ceaſe with en- 


it will conſtitute a part of the joys of heaven, 


Aloft. ite Sho: tf 50299 2 2 1 | Aer 
11, — ſpiritual, mint. (06s, wit) died. 4 — 
xxiv. 13. 


12, — free, ben dier bociable rn * zi. 10. Late. v. 1g. 
13. — patience under ſufferings and reproaches. 1 Pet. ii, 21, 22... 
14. — readineſs to forgive injuries. Luke xxiii. 34+ | 
15. — laying to heart the fins, as well as e of others, | Mark 
lil. 5. 
16. — zeal for the public worſhip of God, John ii ii. 17. 
17. — glorifing his Father in all he did. John xvii. 4. 
18. — impartiality in reproving fin, Mat. xxii; 23. 
19. — univerſal obedience to his Father's will, and chearful ſubwiſ- 
1 to his Father's. pleaſure. Matt. xxvi. 29. 
PLA eee (og PN both CIT TIN 
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joyment: but chargty is ſo divine and pure in its nature, that 
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EL L, Mary, wert thou pleaſed with our wak 
yeſterday? I hope it has not baniſhed from thy 
mind any uſeful part of our former converfations ? © 
oy M. I was highly delighted, my Father; and fo far from 
570 loſing any good thought by it, I felt how much the conf[- 
gion. derations of religion, and the characters of good men, give 
2 pleaſing colour and reliſh” to every thing, in the ſame 
manner, as 4 view of the glorious works of God, 0 
my ſenſes, and captivate my heart. | 
T. Why, child, thou talkeſt like a ohilhanher | 
M. A philoſopher ! That is a character to which I fea a 
J have no pretenſions ; indeed I ſcarce underſtand what it T 
' means, though I apprehend it ſignifies a virtuous perſon. 
J. I have heard my maſter ſay, that a philoſopher is, pro- © 
perly ſpeaking, one that ſincerely loves wiſdom, and there- f 
fore is ſuppoſed to practiſe it. 0 
M. I love wiſdom ſincerely ; but I ſhall not take the title t 
upon myſelf, for our neighbours would laugh at me for the li 
name, though they could not but reſpe& me for the virtue it ve 
implies.—But, my dear Father, the character I mean to al- 01 
pire after is that of a good chriſtian ; and I have been think: 
1ng continually on what you ſaid, in regard to the ſacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, which appears to be ſo neceſſary, that 
as I believe there would be no religion amongſt us, if thei 
was no fabbath-day kept holy, ſo I think that the cri! ſt 
bbath cannot be more neceſſary than the remembrance of 
Chrift : And if the particular manner in which he hath com- 
manded us to remember him is the beſt, as it muſt be, be- 
cauſe he has commanded it, then I conclude that my de 


| r is 15 J in the one caſe as in the other. 
2 7. Mo) 
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7. Mary, I moſt heartily rejoice to hear thee reaſon ſo 
— and to find thou haſt proſited ſo much by the good 


archbiſpop's inſtruct ions, and the advice which I have given 
thee, Go on and proſper ! I hope thy practice will correſ- 


ect of this holy ordinance, in people who ſeem to be reli- 
pious and conſcientious in doing their duty in ather reſpects, 
as thou wouldſt the conduct and behaviour of them, who 
are yery ready to obey ſome of the commandments of God, 
which do not claſh. with their favourite paſſions, but take 
the liberty of n others, which are not agreeable to 
them. | 

AM. Is not a difinclination to real piety at the bottom of 
this! 

7. There gan be no doubt of it. But tet us enquire a 
little further, Mary, and guard W abuſes and errors, 
even on the pipus ſide. 

M. Abuſes and errors on the pious fide ! Is not the inſti⸗ 
tution plain and ſimple, and eaſy to be underſtood ? Can 
any be ſo differently affected, that the ſame thing wich 
makes one good, can make another evil ? 

7. I now ſpeak of religion in general. True religion 7zs, 
and was, and ever will be, the ſame. But men are apt to dif- 
ter according to their education; the goodneſs or badneſs 


the ſtrength or weakneſs of their judgment. And as we are 
ſurrounded by evils of ſo many kinds, my love for thee, 
yoined to my experience of the world, prompt me to put thee 
on thy guard. Thou art young, Mary, and not aware, that 
even virtues, carried beyond their proper bounds, degene- 
rate into vices, If we neglect or miſapply the powers we 
are endued with, and which were given to direct us, it 
will be no wonder if we overlook the line of duty, and 


10 ſtray into the paths of error and deluſion. A pious diſpoſi- 
* tion, not reſtrained by reaſon, is apt to inflame the paſſions, 
1 and excite extravagant raptures; which, though they are 
he- but the natural effects of the imagination, have been ſome- 
* times taken for diuine impulſes, and ſupernatural communica- 


pond with thy opinion, and that thou wilt conſider the neg- 


of their hearts, their humility, or their pride; and from 


ons. This conceit gives a tincture of wildneſs to all the 
thoughts 


guperſi. 


ion. 
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thoaghts of the heart, and people become ripe for any thing 
which a diſtempered mind can ſuggeſt to them, The ſou 
being fick, and out of order, often falls a prey to a 
feu, or held preſumption the firſt takes the name 1 ah 
Jay and the laſt of envbufiaſm. * | 
AM. What is ſuperſtition ® 
T. I take it to conſiſt in confuſed 100 cata 
G and of virtue; and falſe apprehenſions concerning 1 
future flate. This has a very bad effect on the minds of 
ſome perſons, in drawing off their thoughts from things the 
moſt important and uſeful, and fixing them on ſuch as are 
at beſt trifling and ridiculous. Some ſee an omen, or mil 
prognoſtic in every circumſtance : To their fookſh imagins- 
tions, the croaking of a frog, or a raven, are very alarming; 
and the ticking of a ſpider, or other inſect, vulgarly called 
a death watch, frightens them out of their little wits. They 
do not conſider that all watches are- death watches, in a 
d OG SINE us ſo much the nearer to our 
* 
M. Is this ſuperſtition ? Then 909 good neigh- 
bours are ſuperſtitious; for I have often ſeen them diſturbed 
at the overthrow of a little falt upon a table, or the placin 
_ of g's and forks'acroſs. | re 
7. And if there happen to be juſt thirteen in number ini L 
company, they make it a reaſon for believing one of then * 
will die within the courſe of the year; and not knowing e 
who it will be, they all imagine what they pleaſe, and theſ be 
poor creatures thus take pains to torment themſelves. #1 fa 
M. I bave obſerved how ſome people are given to fo w] 
boding of evil. Forgetting the divine admonition, thit he 
«« ſufficient for the day are the evils thereof, they at of 
continually tormenting themſelves with anxious fears. Al 
hour's delay in the return of a huſband, a brother, or 2 ſon, 
whom they love, puts them into an agony, It forebodes evil; 
and they ſuffer, as if the evil was really come upon them. 
T. If this be not ſuper/tition, I am ſure it is folly. Then 
are thouſands of follies and weakneſſes in the world, which 
grow from a ſuperſtitious diſpoſition, It is hard to ff 


whether there be moſt lh or madneſs in this : but wy t 
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is indulged, it certainly argues a diſtruſt of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God: far how can we ſuppoſe that the all-wiſe 
ruler-of the world, will diſcover any of his deſigns to man, 
by means ſo trifling and inſignificant ; or torment them by 
doubts and "anxieties, founded on ſuch trivial circum- 
ſtances. | 

A. Is it ſupertion by which cried are de to liſten to 
ellert, and give credit to their idle ſtories ? 

7. It is one kind of ſuperſtition, and indeed a very witked 
one: But the effects of it are much more ſo, where men 
are influenced by-it to propagate falſe doctrines, and by re- 
preſenting falſehood as truth, and vice as virtue, lead the un- 
wary into great miſchief, and ſometimes into deſtruction. 
Superſiition roots up the foundations of religion; for it ſup- 
poſes good actions and good intentions to be no ſufficient 
ſecurity, but places it in vain ceremonies and unprofitable 
rites, The glory of our Creator is diſplayed in ſeeking the 
happineſs of his creatures ; whereas ſuper/iitious fears deſtroy 
the reliſh and comfort of life, and render our being miſer- 
able. Thou mayſt eaſily conclude, that any exerciſes, tho 
called religious duties, which tend to the deſiruction either of 
our health, or our peace of mind, are not of the nature of true 
religion; for God, who is the righteous and merciful Fa- 
ther of mankind, cannot lay any ſuch burthens on us as 
will hurt us. Superſtition, in ſome countries, has been con- 
lidered as a crime meriting puniſhment; and there have 
been times, when ſuperſtitious perſons were condemned. to 
faſt a month in priſon.— have heard my maſter ſay, that 
when the famous Ruſſian emperor (a) came to his throne, 
he found his people in a barbarous ſtate of ignorance. Some 
of them had conceived a ſuperſtitious teverence for their 
long beards. They knew that the Almighty, in alluſion to 
his eternity, is in ſome part of the ſcriptures called the an- 
tient of days; and as beards make people look old, ſo for- 
pooth they 221d wear their beards, * And when orders came 


here . oblige them to cut them off, and with them their ſuper- 
dich tion, a number of men ſhut themſelves up in a houſe, and 
{2 ſet 
n | 


(2) Peter the Great, 


L & 1 
ſet fire to it, chuſing rather to periſh in the flames the 
ſelves had lighted, than part with their beloved beards; 
M. Strange folly indeed! But what do n thinks the 
„ cauſe of ſuperſtition? 

T. A weak and diſtemper'd wah or a bad bonſclence 
and its foundation ſeems to be laid in the fear of puniſhmem 
after death. They who think juſtly; conſider that it is 2. 
cſſary to die, and that judgment will follow] and that ſuch 
confiderations require all the powers of the mind, and there. 
fore to make them a reaſon for diſturbing life with vain ap. 
prehenſions, is acting a very fooliſh; if not a wicked part, 
M. Will a virtuous life ſecure us _— 9 . 
2 ? 

T. Keep innocency, and do the thing has is 8 ani 
thou wilt never diſtruſt the goodneſs of God, Who * give 
« us rain from heaven, and fruitful. ſeaſons, filling our 
< hearts with food and gladneſs.” He who furniſhes. ſuch 
a ſupply of neceſſaries to make the journey of life not only 
comfortable but pleaſant, will never torment thee with: vain 
thoughts and fantaſtic fears. If no unruly paſſion, or 
anxious wiſh diſquiets thee, thou wilt not liſten to idee 
ſtories, The converſation of every neighbour will aftor 
thee pleaſure in proportion as they are united with: thee, in 
the common love of God and virtue; The voice of jo) 
« and health is in the dwellings of the righteous,” but foll 
and iniquity are in the habitations of fools.” 

M. ] am truly ſenſible of this; but if e fooliſt- 
neſs or vice ſhould have taken hold of any of my friends 
and I have my eye on . ſuch, what en {ſhall ! git 
them ? 

T. Juſt what thou ſhouldft take, in the ſame ſituation 
namely, to live @ virtuous life, to uſe their reaſon, to obey ti 


commandments, and to pray to God for aſſiſtance (a). 1 
ſonit 


(a) o eternal God, who haſt the. Hearts of men in thy hand 
turneſt them whitherſoever thou wilt, inſpire me, I beſeech thee, v 
- lively ſenſe of thy perſeFions, and of my dependence on t thee ; tlut! 
may never indulge any apprehenſions inconſiſtent with my duty to thet 
but that being ſteady and reſolved to walk i . che paths of virtue 

— 
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fancies.” Tell them to conſider what rea! virtue is; and 
warn them of their danger in miſtaking ſuch folly and fin, for 
»Irtue; Arid do thou reſt aſſured, my daughter, that virtue will 
repel fear, and true courage make life joyful: When fear 
is founded in a ſenſe of guilt, amendment of life only can 
ſubdue it; and convert it into the genuine fear of God. 
Therefore be on thy guard, and ſuffer no ſuch evils to ap- 
proach thee; . | bt of 

V. 1 have generally obſerved, that people who are apt to 
entertain theſe conceits, are of a melancholy turn. 

7. Thou mayſt eaſily . conceive that ſuperſtition leads to 
melancholy, which is an evil no leſs to be avoided ; for it is 
apt to ſpy out misfortunes which never come: it invites 


arrived. In effect it runs to meet thoſe calamities, which 
probably by care and caution we might hun, or by refolu- 
tion conquer; 1 1 | 

M. Are ſuperſtition and melancholy ſo nearly related? 

J. I believe they often meet in the ſame perſon: | 

M. It is plain that ſome run mad with falſe religion, but 


all. | F | 


thoſe that will come; and it aggravates them when they are 


fams caſes thou mayſt laugh thy companions out of their 


Melancholy. 


many more ſeem to be mad by not having any religion at 


1. 
07 T. Now we are on this ſubject, Mary, let me caution 
Ih thee againſt the errors of thoſe chriſtians, who have made 


their religion a kind of market for churchmen to buy and 
{ell ſouls : who preſume to take upon themſelves to acquit 


or condemn them, as it turns to their own worldly ad- 
antage. | | 


M. Whom do you mean? +, of 
7. I mean the Papi/ts, ſometimes called Roman Catholics; 


101 
tie who put a ſtrange and abſurd conſtruction upon the life and 
1 | | death 
ont IS ect | 
ve holineſs, 1 may live ſoberly and vprightly in thy fight, and rejoice 
* the contemplation of thy wiſdom and thy goodneſs, thy juſtice and 
, / merey! © Almighty F ather, grant this, for the ſake of thy Son 
(fat lus Chriſt, whe came into the world to enlighten the minds of men, 
0 the ' purge them from idolatry, ſuperſlition and enthuſiaſm, and to direct 


ed manſions above. 


em into thoſe happy paths, which lead to thy eternal favour in the 


= 


Errors of 
Pafpiſts. 


Opinions - 
and doc- 
trines of 


met bodifls. 


ſaints of their own making, as mediatars for them with God; 


* fuch dotage, and the minds of poor morta!s be fo far divert 


. 9 

death of our Saviour, and have invented and foiſted in 4 
variety of follies and Ms which, * call e 
dottrines. 
M. The people of our nation, 1 preſume, are free ow 
ſuch errors and abſurdities ! | 
T. We have papiſis in this country, who, I believe, are 


not wiſer than others of the ſame perſuaſion in foreign lands, 
but they cannat appear openly. here, nor practiſe the ſame de- 
gree of idolatry, in the face of the ſun. Thou art to know 
that the pupiſis even pray to deceaſed mortals, and worſhip 
images made of wood and ſtone, not in the fame degree of 
ignorance as the heathen world is, but {till they fall down 
before wood and ſtone; They pray to. male or female 


though it is ſo often and ſo ſtrongly declared in the-ſcrip- 
tures, that Chri/t is our only mediator and interceſſor at the 
throne of the: Almighty, Lo ſuch: heights do they, carry 
their abſurdities, that I have heard my maſter ſay, he ha 
ſeen in popiſh countries, images carried about the ſtreets, to 
which the people fell down upon their knees and prayed; 
aſcribing to them the power of working miracles, believing 
that if they made application to theſe! ſaints, with liberal 
preſents, at the church or chapel dedicated to them (where 
their clergy have always their hands open) he or ſhe will 
avert evils, and give them ſucceſs, They alſo make pro- 
miſes of offerings, as if God were to be bribed by thei gifts, 
and deeds of oſtentatious charity. 
M. I am ſorry to find that mankind can be brought to 


ed from the worſhip of God in ſpirit and in truth. Pray, 
my Father, what is your opinion of the methodi/ts ? 

7. Opinion, Mary! J had rather think of what I believe 
myſelf, and what I practiſe, than of what other people be- - 
lieve and practiſe. There are many, I apprehend, of that 
perſuaſion, who are well-meaning and fincere chriſtians; ne 
but 1 confeſs I have not the ſame good opinion of their doc- 
trines. I difclaim all diſputes, as foreign to my condition 
in life; but as all men have their opinions, I have mine; 
and in order that thou mayeſt not be carried by a real regard 
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to piety, beyond thebounds of reaſon and truth, nor conſe- 
quently inadvertently fall into the errors of the methodi/fs, 
I will explain to thee the material articles, in which I un- 


derſtand they differ from us, and tell thee the reaſons why I 
do not agree with them. 


not intirely a ſtranger to their notions ; but wiſh to know 
your thoughts more fully concerning them. 

7. Without regard to opinion, J hope thou wilt never for- 
get to cheriſh ſuch benevolence of diſpoſition, ſuch modera- 
tion and charity, 2s will moſt improve thy underſtanding, 
and mend thy heart, that it = be an offering fit for hea« 
ven. 

M. TI believe this is the temper and ſpirit of our ch 
and I hope we ſupport the character in practice. But, 
pray, do the methouift people attend the public worſhip and 
frequent the Lord's Table, more than we uſually do at our 
church ? | ; 
T. Yes, Mary : the more ſhame for us ! Indeed in the ap- 
parent practiſe of piety, ſectaries generally go beyond thoſe 
of the eſtabliſhed religion : not that I apprehend all who are 
conſtant, in this inſtance, are better chriſtians than many 
of us; any more than I believe the friars and nuns in popiſh 
countries, to he always better than their neighbours, merely 
becauſe they have ſhut themſelves up in cloyſters. On the 
other hand, where the heart is right, if ſome well-meaning 
people occaſionally go beyond the mark, it is a harmleſs, 
fault, compared with the wilful negle& of the public wor- 
ſhip of God! With regard to the methodiſis, if their prin- 
ciples and opinions are founded on ſolid ground, and not on 
falſe and deluſive apprehenſions, ſo much the better for them. 
It is our part, in all caſes, to hear with candour, and deter- 
mine with charity, according to our underſtanding and in- 
formation ; and if we do not, it will be the worſe for us; 
not becauſe we differ from them, but becauſe we depart 
from the fundamental rule of charity. 

M. What are their notions in regard to prayer? - 


devation ta a degree of enthuſiaſm. This may be the caſe of 


M. I am acquainted, you know, with ſome of them, and 


Suppoſed 


T. It is ſuppoſed that the methodits err, in raiſing their Jerveny & 


the metho- 
difts in 
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which ſuch perſons talk ſo much about. But on examining 
the matter in queſtion, upon thoſe noble principles of can. 


may be good people, 


habit, like a moderate fair wind, promiſes to carry the yveſle| 


lively: 
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ſome, whoſe warmth grows from thoſe inward frelings 


dour and charity, which ought to be the rule of our judg- 
ment, I conclude that if one thinks the moſt exalted devotian 
is paſſionate and warm; and anather that prayer, in which 
the underſtanding unites. with the heart, though leſs fer- 
vent, is moſt acceptable, and bids fair to laſt longeſty both 


AZ. But which of the two do you approve of moſt ? 
T. I think that a ſettled affection of mind, and a good 


to her port in more ſafety, than a guſt of paſſion, which 
reſembles a hard gale : for ſuppoſing the latter ſhould drive 
the ſhip fa/ter, it may ſhatter her frame, and endanger her 
ſinking. This is the light in which extraordinary fervor 
in devotion appears to me, 


M. But ſhould not the worſhip of God be n 


T. Yes, otherwiſe it is Wen but ſtill! it muſt be ra- 
tional and judicious, Allowing for human infirmities, it 
ſhould be calm as the night, clear and unclouded as the day: 
When rational beings offer up their hearts to Him, from 
whom they derive their reaſon and underſtanding, they 
ſhould exert that power, which is their greateſt glory, and 
keep the mind fixed to its object. If we give ourſelves up 
to the guidance of our paſſiuns; whether in religious or world- 
ly concerns, they will carry us headlong, to the diſgrace of 
human nature. I fay, if we give ourſelves up to the gui 
ance of the paſſions, for I allow that help ſhould be borron- 
ed from them, they are undoubtedly a part of our nature: 
but we are to remember they are not the ru/ing part. 

In one view, it is hard to conceive that devotion can be 
too warm; yet if its heat be not tempered, and its fire . 
ſtrained, it will degenerate into frenzy. 

M. 1 have known ſome of our neighbours talk on theſe 
ſubjects, till they appeared ſo elevated or depreſſed in looks 
words, and geſtures, that I n they were not right 
their mind, 

7. To 
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7. To be calm and humble, devout and reaſonable, as ap- 
plicable to this caſe, ſeem to be ſo many words which ſig- 
nify the ſame thing therefore I conclude that thy acquaint- 
ance were, for the very reaſon thou haſt mentioned, in the 
wrong. I remember well to have heard my maſter ſay, that 
« philoſophy and religion appear bright and charming in no 
te inſtance more than in preſerving our minds "firm and 
be feady,” True devotion, therefore, when carried to its 
moſt exalted height, muſt be rational and temperate, The 
heart may burn with a ſeraphic fire, and give a peculiar 
energy to our worſhip, and yet be guarded and preſerved 
from all intoxication z whereas, if we give a looſe to paſſion, 
the brain will feel the ſhock. Beſides, ſuch exceſſive heat 
and raptures are too apt to fill us with ſpiritual pride; 
which, inſtead of making us ſtronger in piety, renders our 
devotion unacceptable to God. 

M. Is this what you call enthufraſm ? 

7. Enthuſiaſm ſhews itſelf in various forms; but when- 
ever the mind throws off the reſtraints of reaſon, and affects 
to ſoar beyond it, we may be ſure there is ſomething wrong. 
Man being a rational creature, muſt not depart from him- 
ſelf, He who gave us reaſon, ſurely meant that we ſhould 


uſe it; and nothing ſeems more natural to the human mind, 
N nothing more juſt, right, and fit, than that we ſhould wor- 
nd 


ſhip God with the whole under/landing, as well as the whole 
heart : whatever is moſt agreeable to our reaſon, that we 
ſhould be attentive to, and uſe the moſt effectual means to 
accompliſh, | | 

Id. Do you imagine there has been much miſchief done 
in the world, through an exceſs of warmth in devotion ? 

T. The ſame fire and zeal which have led people into Tie benefit 
violent tranſports in devotion, have been often attended with 1 — 
paſſions no leſs violent; and they have perſecuted thoſe who piety. 
have differed from them in opinion, inſomuch that in times 
paſt, rivers of chriſtian blood have flowed, ſhed by the hands 
of chriſtians, particularly the papiſts. 

M. O horrible ! how is it poſſible they could think of 
ſerving God by deſtroying men, on account of opinion ? 

7. Horrible indeed! But their worldly intereſt was affect- 


ed; 
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ed; and they cheated themſelves into a belief,” that 
were actuated by religion, It is not only the laws of Chriſ 
which requires temperance in opinion: There is a certain 
moderation eſſential to virtue, for her prerogatives cannot he 
maintained but by temperance of ſpirit. She is ſteady ani 
reſolute; made for difficulties, and grows ſtronger and 
brighter by trial; but it is one part of her duty to n 
in mind that we are men, and not angeln. 


weakneſs of our nature, reſpecting our inability to expand 


rally creates ſuch a humiliation of heart, as is one of the 


weakneſs of the head, than the badneſs of the heart. But 


part, I have more compaſſion for thoſe who go beyond tl 


us, Who, during the whole ſervice at church, ſeem to If 
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I likewiſe think, that the greater our humility * the mon 
acceptable our wor/hep will be. A conſciouſneſs of the 


the wings of our devotion beyond a certain meaſure, nati- 


eſſential requiſites of piety, and conſtitutes a chief part u 
it. | AS 

I have had ſome opportunities of obſerving among the 
methodi/ts, that thoſe who have been moſt apt to be tran 
ported, were people of the weakeſt judgment. From the 
fame cauſe, being under a conſciouſneſs of guilt, ſome har 
fallen into the extreme of deſpair; becaufe they did not fee 
thoſe extraordinary fervors in devotion. 

M. But is it really true that any conſiderable avmber 
them fall into a ſtate of deſpair ? 

T. Be the number greater or leſs, it rather proves ; th 


there is reaſon ta apprehend danger in encouraging fend 
beyond a certain point, which every one, upon a due cos 
ſideration and attention, may find out for himſelf, This 
not an article of faith, but of practice? And for my om 


mark, than hopes of ſuch as fall very ſhort of it. | 
MH. This ſeems to be the contrary extreme of thoſe amoꝶ 


quite abſent ; not ſo much from infirmity of mind, as a bon 
of neglect, and an indifference to religion, 

T. In whatever rank or condition ſuch nominal deyotid 
is practiſed, i it argues infidelity, or that the offenders at 
ſtupid as oxen or aſſes. How we ſhall be puniſhed for i 


hereafter, I know not; but I tell thee, and I beg; I 
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gear daughter, thou wilt write my words on | thine heart, 
at I reckon this as much a ſin to be repented of, as many 
ſor which we are uſually forry and aſhamed, upon the leaſt 
thought of our being accountable to God, 

[ have already told thee my thoughts very fully, in rela- 
tion to prayer in general, and therefore need not ſay any 
more: be aſſured, that much depends on it. 

V. Are there no other opinions in which the methodiſts 
differ from us? i | 8-5 : | 
7. Yes: The methodi/ty properly diſtinguiſhed by his Methodiſit 
wth, or religious opinions, believes in ſuch a ſenſible operation, the ul 
(or immediate feeling in mind or body, or both) of the operation 
Holy Ghoſt, as that a perſon may know the certain hour or 2 10 Holy 
minute when he was converted; and conſequently from being ; 
great ſinner, may ſuddenly become a pious man, if not a 
great ſaint. | | 
MA. How is this? | 
J. I ſcarce know how to explain it to thee ; but I ſuppoſe 
hey would have it underſtood to be ſomewhat in the man- 
er that St. Paul was converted to chriſtianity, when a 
vice and miraculous-light came from heaven. | 
Now, my dear Mary, ſuppoſing this to be the caſe, and 
know not what elſe to ſuppoſe, thou mayſt eaſily perceive 
his to be by no means agreeable to the common experience 
t mankind ; who being in their right mind, hardly ever 
ommit any great wickedneſs on a ſudden : or being already 
ery wicked, hardly ever become ſuddenly virtuous. True 
ligion is a work of a flow and gradual nature; it is learn- 
| by labour, practice, and good habits, almoſt in the ſame 

ner as we learn many things relating to this world. And 
e Almighty does not, as it were, intrude his grace againſt 
r inclination and will, but the direction is, Seek and ye 
ſhall find; knock and it ſhall be opened unto you.” 
here is no arguing with theſe people on this point; for if 
ce they tell us, that they feel what they cannot deſcribe, 

that which we do not or cannot feel, there is an end of 

reaſoning upon the ſubject. 
M. If I may judge by my own experience, religion is re- 
| ; gularly 
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gularly progreſſive; we gain as we move forwand, Ind i 
have no opinion of ſuch ſudden converſions. - - 


T. In good truth, Mary, I do not believe there is any ſuch 
thing exiſting, except in the imagination, which we all 
know is ſometimes affected in fo high a degree, as to tran. 
port or terrify exceedingly, where there is no real object of 
pleaſure or fear. One reaſon for my not believing it, is, 
that I do not conceive why, or for what reaſon it ſhould he 
ſo, ſeeing that the ordinary means which God in his inf 
nite goodnefs has been pleaſed to provide for. the reforms: 
tion and amendment of ſinners, are very ſufficient, if we uſt 
them properly. Men of the greateſt eminence for wiſdon 
and piety, in all ages, fince the immediate followers f 
Chriſt, I underſtand have been, and thoſe now living ſtil 
are, of this opinion; and do not pretend to ſuch ſenſi 
operations, or ſuch inſtantaneous converſions. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that mankind generally recollect the 
time when they take up a netv opinion, or alter an ald ont; 
and the ſame often happens with regard to our reſolutions and 
good habits, whether theſe relate to the amendment of ou 
lives, or to any other concern whatſoever. But this change 
of opinion and habit may be eaſily accounted for: every one 
knows what convictian is, and may recollect the time hel 
he changed his opinion: but all this is owing either to the 
operation of reaſon, or the influence of our paſſions; but 
the caſe of ſudden converſions, ſuch as are pretended to If 
ſome of theſe people, neither the reaſon, the paſſions, nor ths 
will are at all concerned: The grand buſineſs is done in! 
moment, by ſome unaccountable means; and the man be. 
comes a new creature, without knowing any thing mored 
it, than that he feels himſelf ſo, 

M. If no one was ſaved but thoſe who are e converted in ti 
particular manner, what is to become even of the molt pio 
perſons, who never were ſenſible of any ſuch converſion! 

T. Thou fayſt well. The very queſtion ſhews the abfüt 
dity of the thing. Therefore I humbly preſume that if we ul 
the ordinary means which God hath appointed, the gracio 


ends of his providence will be accompliſhed ; and his g 
n 


WT 

refs. in ſuch appointment muſt ever be an obje& of the 
higheſt gratitude and praiſe, which the children of men can 
offer at the throne of wiſdom and mercy | | 
. Is it true that any methodiſts aſſert that they are abſo- 
Jutely certain of their ſalvation, and cannot forfeit it? 

7. I have heard from the mouth of one of them, that he 1,4, 
was ſure of being ſaved: and from the ſame kind of conceit believe in a 
they tell us, they can no longer fin. I dare fay the learn- Mx pe tid 
ed among them make refined diſtinctions ; but this I ſay /alvaticn. 
| heard from the mouth of one of that profeſſion. —Now to 
guard againſt ſuch kind of fallacies, I muſt tell thee, that 
this flatly contradicts what the ſcriptures declare in the moſt 
expreſs terms. And I make no doubt, that after ſaying and 
believing this doctrine, many a mortal methodiſi hath ſinned, 
and to this day continues to commit ſin, We are required 
to work out our ſalvation with fear and trembling :”* and is 
his to be done continually, even to the end of our days ; 
dr only to ſuch a period, when with great confidence in our 
pwn ſtrength, we imagine ourſelves arrived to a certain pitch 
f perfection in religion? Being free, we are ſubject to /in; 
nd if we are not watchful at every period of life, and under 
ll circumſtances, we fhall certainly fin z and to preſume the | 
ontrary, ſeems to be in itſelf very ſinful. | 
M. I have heard ſome of our good neighbours talk about | 
vation without good works, Fe 
T. Yes: I underſtand that the methodiſts make another Mer hodift 
ce diſtinction concerning faith and good works, by which ar. ay 

| : 8 22 being ſaved 

ey ſeem to ſeparate faith from works, in a ſenſe which, ac- by jaith, 
drding to the general tenor of the ſcriptures, God never —_— 
tended ſhould be made. The author and finiſher of our _£ AY 
ich has himſelf ſaid, Not every one that ſaith Lord, Lord, 

ull enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that docth the will of 

Father who is in heaven. Now doſt thou imagine the will 

God can be done, or accompliſhed, as he requires it 

uld, by thy belief only? The great Father of mankind, I 
rehend, neyer intended that belief in him, and his word, 

FY patever that word may require of us to do, ſhould be in 

8 Y ſenſe ſeparated or divided : As well may we ſeparate and 

[de the [ve 7 God, from our obedience 1 him; therefore to 
| N | think, 


* 
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think and to af, muſt go together. Faith ig to be know 
by pradtice. « Te ſhall know them by their fruits: 00" and 
again it is ſaid, ** ſhew me your | faith by your works ; 5 "and 


without theſe, a man cannot ſatisfy himſelf or aal Be. 
lief, without a practice correſpondent with it, is not hor 
credited by men; and according to the ſcriptures, it 
rejected by God; for there it is expreſsly ſpoken of, bo 
Hpocritical, and impious. 

The methodi/ts often talk of the foal ine of the world, 
triumphing over the wiſdom of it; and i in general, and x 
cording to the ſenſe it is uſed in the ſeripture, they arein 
the right; but are they themſelves, in any ſenſe wiſe i 
they do not diſtinguiſh what is ſaid of faith m 'Chri ift, as op⸗ 
poſed to the Jetuſſb law, and the ritual Wan of the 
Maſaical i inſtitution ? 

M. I do not clearly underſtand what you mean. 

7. Let me then remind thee of what thou haſt real, 
namely, that many of the Jews who were made converts to 
chriſtianity, were notwithſtanding, apt to rely on the ce 
monies of their former religion. Againſt this they ar 
warned by the apoſtle, and exhorted to have faith i in Cir 
only ; and that this, fo far as reſpects faith, would ſave them. 
Every man of common ſenſe will underſtand this, if he ha 
a mind to exerciſe his underſtanding. Thou ſeeſt that the 
ſame perſon, could not at the ſame time entertain the fai 
of a Jew, ſo as to reſt in the law of Moſes; and the faith 
a Chriſtian, ſo as to place his dependance on the maus of 
ſalvation revealed in the goſpel of Chriſt. 

M. Now I clearly comprehend the diſtinction: Is it pol- 
ſible that this ſhould lay the foundation of an opinion, t! that 
the world may be ſaved by faith alone “ 

T. However ſtrange it may ſeem, I apprehend t the want 
due attention to it has been the cauſe of puzzling and con 
founding ſo many thouſands of poor people, in relation 
their þelieying that they may be ſaved by faub alone. It 
fairly and impartially examine the ſacred writings, the deligt 
and tendency of our Sayiour's doctrines and Aren 1 
the nature of the general judgment, we ſhall find the 
lity of good works, ſo clearly and ſo fully inſiſted on, that 


EN 
i angel were tö appear, and recommend faith as ſuffleiein 
to ſalvation; and ſay nothing of good works, honeſty, arid 
purſty of heart, we ſhould have juſt reaſon to ſuſpec̃t he did 
„nt come from God: pede 5 

M. Ate not people, However; getietally led by exahple; 
r{th&r than by Werrint; and more influenced by thoſe dif- 
coutſes which tre Expreſſed with watmth; than by fuch 
as ate delivered in a manner cold and. lifeleſs; be they 
ever fo juſt and true? And may not this bez in fome meas 
ſare; the 6ccaſion of thefe errors? | | 

7. It is a fad truth, that thofe bpittions which fall in 
with the paſſions of mankind, generally affect them more 
powerfully than” thoſe which ate ſtrictliy reaſonable; arid 
ſome opinions pleaſe and captivate through their novelty; 
The Methodijts fem to agree with each other in certain zug. 
great out-lines,” which diſtinguiſh their Ebitimunity ; yet; difer in 
like other people, they divide and ſubdivide in opinion: and fel / 
this will be the caſe Where abfurdities are maintained. We ./aith, and 
ſhould learn from the weakneſs and fallibility of fack teach- 777.221 
ers, ſome of whom are very umlearnei, to fearch the ſcrip- ſelves in 
tarts butſelves, without departing from the paths of com- 1 f, 
mon ſenſe and reaſon. "YL 
M. I believe there may be a comfortable hope of confi« 
dence concerning the divine favour : But how is it poſſible, 
without a miracle, for any one to be ſure of falvation ? 
T. Indeed I do not fee how we can pretend tb ſuch know- 
ledge, without diving into the fecrets of the Almighty, and 
inning by this very act of preſumption. Nothing can be 
more dangerous than' pride and prefumption in religious 
oncerns ; for they are directly contrary to the true fpirit of 
chriſtianity. My maſter ufed to remark, © that for mortals 
to de proud of &nowledge, is to be blind in the light; as to 
e proud of virtue, is to poifon ourfelves with the anti- 
lote.“ But without entering into any nice diſtinctions con- 
erning the doctrine, F am perſuaded that whilft thou art 
omg thy beſt to improve in faith, thy prayers and good works 
"Ul promote it, and confirm it in thine heart. If thou conſi- 
reſt that what thou art doing, is commanded by God to 
p done, as moſt right, juſt, and fit, thou wilt certainly 
N 2 act 
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act on the nobleſt principle, that human. nature. is capable 
of. 

As to the notion of Ge humble winder — who talk 
of the ſcanty limits of their power to do good works; I told 
thee laſt night, that thy very words of kindneſs, „ bene- 
ficence, proceeding from thy heart, will be accepted ax 2 
charity; and what is this but a good work. Every thing is 2 
gaod work, where the intention goes along with the action, 
and the glory of God is the leading principle. The diſtin. 
guiſhed mark of our Saviour's e as a * Was, 
that he went about doing good. 1. et 

M. Do you think that 1 in opinion, upon n ſuch 
points as theſe, occaſions our entertaining the les charky for 
each other? | J 

T. Indeed I am afraid it does ; though i in pb it 5 
to produce a contrary effect; for it proves, that one fide or 
both are weak and fallible creatures; and ought to com- 
paſſionate each other. The more any one pretends to be in- 
capable of error, the greater is the error he falls into. 

I have been ſometimes tempted to ſuſpect, what is but 
too common to the human mind, under certain circum- 
ſtances ; that the Methodiſis have a wrong turn of thought, 
ariſing from the ſuppoſed ſuperiority which they enjoy over 
others; who, though confeſſedly of the chriſtian faith, are 
not of the ſame way of thinking with themſelves, obſerving 
in the tenor of their diſcourſe, the moſt cautious of them 
ſeem to diſcover a belief reſembling that of a papiſi;— that 


no perſon out of their church or ſect, can be ſaved. 


M. It ſeems very hard to paſs ſuch a judgment on other, 
merely fo: a difference in opinion, 

7. If they do really entertain ſuch notions, for 1 hope 
they do not, they certainly confine the mercies of heaven t 
2 narrow compaſs; and are in a very uncharitable ſtate 


| themſelves. O my daughter, we are all, at beſt, but weak and 


finful creatures: and with reſpect to each other, we all ſtand 
in need of a faithful friend, to point out our frailties and our 
faults; and by proper admonitions and corrections, excite 
us to a performance of our duty. This is one of the pro- 
perties of frienafhip, and of charity; This is one of the ad- 
_ yantag® 


1 


vantages of living in a ſocial ſtate. Happy are thoſe who. 
have ſuch, a friend. Doſt thou think, Mary, thou haſt one 
in wei 3am; Y 2% 2 
V. O my Father, why do you diſtreſs me by the queſtion? 
You know I love and honour you with all my heart! 

7. I only mean to tell thee, that theſe errors and infir- 
mities to which we are thus ſubject, muſt be guarded againſt | 
with the more care, as- they are apt to deceive us with, the 
appearance of zeal for virtue and religion; and few who are 
infected by them, are ſenſible of their diſeaſe. —Such defects 
may ſully the native purity,, and - ſimplicity of the heart, 
which would otherwiſe ſhew-itſelf in gladneſs and bene- 
volence, Court virtue with an underſtanding heart, and 
this will give every object a pleaſing aſpect. No enthuſiaſm 
or melancholy, ſuperſtition or falſe notion, will get the 
power over thee, but all will be at peace in the little king- 
dom of thine own boſom, which is more to be deſired by 
thee, than to be the ſovereign empreſs of the whole earth. 
M. Seeing what evils mankind are expoſed to, how happy 
am I in being born in a land where ſuch pure religion is 
profeſſed 1 | 

T. True: But the purer the religion we profeſs, and the 
more enlightened the age in which we live, the greater will 
our condemnation be, if we act as if no ſuch light ſhined 


9 upon us. And how many have the ſcriptures of truth before 
m their eyes, and in their own hands, yet ſuffer themſelves to 
at be deluded, or by falſe notions loſe their peace; while 


others, unawed by any conſideration of the rewards and pu- 
niſhments of a life to come, give themſelves up to wicked- 
nels; attending ſo little to the everlaſting duties of piety, 


charity, and humanity, that they are perpetually diſturbing 
the peace of their nei ghbours, 


ate V. 1 am not inclined to hearken to any doctrines which 
and ae tinctured with bitterneſs and uncharitableneſs. | 
and 7. True piety can exiſt only as it is ſupported by loye The nece/- 
our and charity; and any concluſion to the contrary ſeems to be 4 777 * 
ceite e ren But whatever the opinions of others may 1 
pro- © My advice to thee is, to leave them to themſelves ; and Jem 

to hope their miſtakes, if they are miſtaken, will not be im- * 
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puted to them as ſins. Let us talk of opinions eber % 
Jong, it is obvious that the more we love God, the mofe 
anxious we ſhall be to obey him; and obedience is better that 
: all other ſacrifices. God requires a reafonable ſervice in 
ſpirit and in truth: The ſpititual part is ſhewn' by faith, hope; 
and charity, and the truth, by the aſſent of reaſon, to what it 
diſcovers to be the will of God. Confider all things With 
that freedom of thought, that mildneſs and generoſity of ſpi- 
rit, that chriſtian chatity, for which it is the glory of man, 
even to die. 
The pro. . Upon the whole, do you adviſe me tb 80 always to 
740 of the pariſh church where T ſhall happen to live? 7/ 
, T. Indeed I think it is much the ſafeſt, and therefore the 
eburch, beſt way: If the vicar, or his curate, ſhould not happen to 
enchant thee with the manner of his delivering the word of 
God, yet if thou attendeſt to what he ſays, with all thy 
heart, and with prayers to God for bleffings on it, I would 
venture a thouſand to one but thou wilt become a gd chriſ- | 
tian. And if thou doſt not conſult thine own heart, and 
apply diligently to thy duty, it will ſignify but little to 
what place of devotion thou goeſt, Thy ſalvation depends 
on thine own piety, and the mercy of God, through Chriſt; 
and not on the fancy or opinion of man, The conftancy of 
thy mind, and the way of worſhip in which thou haſt been 
bred, will probably ſecure thee againſt yain opinions; and 
through the aſſiſtance of divine grace, preſerve thee in ſuch 
knowledge of religion, as the Almighty will accept. 
| M. Do you think the church of England, as it is eſta- 
| bliſhed in this country, is the beſt and trueſt ? 
T. I think indeed it is the 5%, becauſe I believe it to be 
the true/?. We have in this country ſeftaries without num- 
ber: ſome of their religious plans and ſyſtems feem to be 
reaſonable, and ſome abſurd. As to thoſe who are com- 
| monly called Di/ſnters, they differ chiefly in form; they will 
not kneel when we do, and they allow of nothing under 
| the name of a bi/heþp. This is their notion. They have one 
rule among them, which is better than ours—they think if 
abſurd, that any miniſter of the goſpel ſhould be rich, and 
are aſhamed that any ſhould be very poor, 
$344, | AH. But 
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4. But what do you | think of the church of England ? * 
7. As to diſhn&ion of churches, it is natural to eſteem 
that moſf, in which we firſt drew our breath : but I can tell 
thee, Mary, according to the beſt of my judgment, there is 
in the proteſtantiſm of the church of England, as we ſee it prac- 
tiled by ſober-minded chriſtians, ſomething more humble, 
more pure, more charitable, and enlarged, than in any 
mode of faith or worſhip that I know of. Whatever other 
churches may teach, the property of ours is to ſuffer bravely ; 
and to ſhew a libera] chriſtian-like indulgence to all other 
perſuaſions. Whilſt it entreats, it uſes no violence: it hath 
conſtantly in view the conduct of the great founder, in the 
genuine faith and practice delivered down by him, as a law 
to all his followers, through all ages. Thou remembereſt, 
that when the diſciples of our Lord were offended at the in- 
ſult he met with in Samaria, they recommended to him, to 
command fire from heaven to chaſtiſe the offenders: but he 
told them they did not underſtand what ſpirit themſelves 
were of; and much leſs were they aware of the divine 
charity of their maſter, who came to ſave all mankind, and 
not to deſtroy any one. The church of England never perſe- 
cuted : It is not in the leaſt tinctured with enthuſiaſm or 
pageantry, It earneſtly recommends conſtancy of mind, 
and equality of conduct; zeal for the honour of God, and 
religious fear, not to offend him. It teaches purity of faith 
and manners, without the leaſt ſemblance of hypocriſy, or 
worldly-mindedneſs. It is ſimple and eaſy to be underſtood, 
and the more, as it lays its chief ſtreſs on viſiting the * 
e and the widow ; and keeping its yotaries unſpotted from 
the world. Thou mayſt live to ſee it gain ground, which 
It will do, i in proportion as mankind recoyer from a ſtate of 
barbarity, and the blindneſs of popiſh ſuperſtition, 

M, What do you think of the ſermons of our divines ? 

T. They contain the moſt rational ſyſtem of the pure/t and 


tenor of the goſpel. In a word, they teach a religion fit for 
a really virtuous and underſtanding perſon, profeſſing a be- 


amazing 


molt angelic divinity, founded on the true ſpirit and genera] 


lief in Chriſt, as the Redeemer of the world. It is an F4 
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amazing conſideration that they are hot more attended to, 
We ought.ever to pray for their ſucceſs (a). 
M. So 1 will, my Father; and whatever FORT A ſome 
of my friends and acquaintance may entertain, if I leave 
them in quiet, the leaſt they can do is to obſerve the ſame 
rule of conduct towards me. I know myſelf to be dut duſt 
and aſhes! Shall 1 preſume to decide upon the fate of 
ethers ! 

T. I hope not; but let it not affect the compaſſion of 
thy mind, if others ſhould preſumptuoully. ſet in judgment 
upon thee. Adore thy Maker for his, bound eſs goodneſs to 
all the children of men, whatever their ſituation may be. If 
thou haſt a deep ſenſe of ſuch goodneſs, it will naturally 
inſpire thy mind with the tendereft. charity, and the trueft be- 
nevolence towards thy fellow- creatures. This again will ren- 
der thee ſo much the more acceptable to him, who is the 
God of all mercy, and the tender Father of all mankind; 
and who, in his own good time, will, moſt aſſuredly adjuſt 
all thoſe differences, which men ſo often and ſo wainly attempt 
to regulate, 


(a) For the Succeſs of the'Clergy.' 

O Eternal God, almighty Father, who before the coming of thy So 
Jeſus Chrift in the fleſh, didſt ſend a meſſenger to prepare his way, 
grant that the miniſters and preachers of his gofpel may enjoy perpetual 
peace and ſafety z and by the ſoberneſs of their lives, their unweaned 
diligence and zeal in thy ſervice, awaken my attention to their inſtiue - 
tion, and fo prepare and make me ready for his ſecond coming to judge 
the world, that I may be acceptable in thy ſight, and receive a bleſſed 
reward at his hands, who liveth and reigneth with re and the Holy 
Spirit, one God, now and for ever! Amen, | 
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| CONVERSATION Tak 
M. NH E good advice which you gave me laſt night, 

my Father, has determined me never to guarrel 
with any one, on account of their opinion; and to ſhew no 
reſentment for any difference in ſentiment, unleſs it has a 
manifeſt tendency to Uiſturb the common peace. 
7. The moſt part of the differences which create much 
vexation in the world, prove that one fide, or both, are very 
fooliſh or perverſe, ſhort-fighted or preſumptuous, The 
fooilſh often contend for things which are by no means 
materia] : the ' perverſe make no allowance for human infir- 
mities: the ſhort-ſighted draw their coneluſions, and con- 


ſumptuous aſcribe to themſelves infallibility. In every caſe 
the miſchief which would reſult from the difference in opi- 
nion, ſuppoſing both fides to be fair and candid, is often- 
times trifling, when the diſpute itſelf becomes dangerous to 
the peace of the community. The buſy often meddle in 


each others province, and to argue away the ſubſtance of 
things : Sometimes t hey diſpute on points, of which they 
we by no means competent judges : at others, they do not 
even diſtinguiſh whether the object belongs to them as mor- 
tals, I ſuppoſe that every ſect has its mixture or portion of 
truth, as well as of error; and ſurely the offices of humanity 
and charity are due to all. If I differ from my neighbour, in 


right to cenſure and reproach him, but ſhould endeavour to 


obltinate in his error, and all I can ſay will be of no ſervice 
to him or myſelf, what ſignifies talking ? 
Ss J 2 


fity of mo- 


demn or acquit; without comprehending ; and the pre- 


matters which do not belong to them : they are apt to invade _ 


any religious opinion, which is of importance, I have no 


convince him by fair and friendly reaſoning : But if he is 


P cc Self- | 


The neceſ. 


deration in 
opinion. 


* 

- « Self-conceit, Mary, i is the ordinary attendant of ; ignorane, 

nas the being covetous of applauſe uſually diſcovers a flen. 

« der merit.” Whatever the world may fondly i imagine, 

thou wilt eaſily comprehend that whatever is beſt calcu. 

lated to anſwer the great end of the Almighty, in giving 

. us a Being, muſt be the beſt. The higheſt POE! is 

* to know ourſelves ; and the end of ſuch Wen 

* know God. Let us, as far as we ate able, learn o be at 

peace in our mortal ſtate, 

M. This is agreeable to a wiſe remark, which, when! 

read it made a great impreſſion on me; that * reAitude of 

” - wk is a greater ornament and, perfection, than bright- 

« neſs of underſtanding: and to be divinely, g09d,,n more 

&« yaluable than any other wiſdom, or knowledge. Ft 

T. The fixing on thy memory ſuch. excellent 

will not only enlarge thy underſtanding, and improve thy 

Judgment, but will alſo e thy mind againſt 4 ul. 

ties and temptations, bene hr | 

I. told thee, in ſome of our. former. converſations, ta 

courage is neceſſary, i in. maintaining the cauſe of religion; ;; - but 

when, we make a ſtand in defence of it, we ſhould con- 

ider what can be done, as well as what we wiſh to do; uſing 0 

other weapons, "than, thoſe which charity and benevolence. plo- 

vide: and it is neceſlary to manage theſe with addreſs, other- 

wiſe the more zeal we ſhew, be it ever ſo true, the more 

| hazard we run of being eſteemed bigats, . and of diminifhung 

the influence of our good example with reſpect to others, 

1 adviſe thee to treat all fooliſh and. unjuſt rep oach, or un- 

civil behaviour, with indifference: there are numerous ac- 

cidents in life that plunge. the weak part of mankind into 

great uneaſineſs or diſtreſs of mind, which the philoſopher 

and the wiſe chfiftian laughs at; Yet. as occaſigns ol- 

fer, defend thyſelf by explaining thy opinion, and recom: 

mending peace and good-will. Contradiction expreſſed i in 

groſs terms inflames the paſſions, and paſſionate diſputes 

hardly ever brighten the underſtanding, though they often 
extinguiſh the light of reaſon. 

The weakneſs of mankind i is in no "ance ſo fully dif 

3 played; as in expecting paſfedion i in every one but 1 

2 


— 


TWl 
If wen enqufre/ nk uh bnelt well-diſpoſed mind, and 16. 
according to their conſciences, they ought to be eſteemed 
by other on that very account, whatever their opinions 
maybe : but when, inſtead of ſearching for truth, they con- 


trive kow to worry and diſtreſs their opponents, they. loſe 
dur favour, and betray their own cauſe; for we may gene- 


rally pronountee thoſe to be moſt in the wrong, who are moft 


but it often happens, that both the contending parties are 
blinded by prejudices ; and though they are ſo cloſely joined 
in diſpute, yet “ like 491g tied _ to o back, 8 85 cannot 
66 # ſee each other.. f 
M. If I ever ſhould unluckily £ pup into a diſpute of" ns 

65 what rule do you' recommend to me? 

T. Uſe «: ſoft words, and hard arguments; and. Arve. not 
to dex, but to convince thy opponents. 

M. But will not hard arguments, as vou call them, * 
as well as ber the perſon contended with? N 
7. If they do, thou mayſt be aſſured he does not contend 
for truth, but ſomething elſe. —— Thou art to conſider, 
that in regard to the ſtate of religion, in this our dear coun- 
try, the goſpel is ſpread open before us, and we are invited 
to judge for ourſelves : our religious, as well as civil liberties, 
are carried to ſo high a point, that ſome of the beſt of us are 
oecaſionally intoxicated with notions peculiar to ourſelves, 
Dur character, as a natien, is very ſingular: for with all our 
virtues and advantages, we are divided and ſubdivided, per- 
haps more than any people on the face of the earth : We 
are preſerved amidſt ſuch a variety by agreeing in one great 
principle, namely, that no one ſhall preſume to hurt ano- 
ther, merely on account of any difference in opinion: it 
being a privilege equal to all, that whoever diſturbs the 


enemy. It is alſo our | happineſs to live under a k:ngly 
Power, regulated by laws, and therefore we cannot be di- 
ſtracted by a thouſand rulers: Our preſent ſovereign is a 
Sood man, and a true friend to his people; and our govern- 
ment the mildeſt upon the earth: if our:morals and manners 
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werſe to peace, © We differ in opinion as in countenanee: 


peace of the community, ſhall be treated as a common 


. ... kept 
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kept pace with the excellence and ere we Qhould/bs 
happy indeed! ' \ 419794 04 hes 
reren 
religion to be in danger from a difference of opinion; but 
| allow all perſons to worſhip God each in his'own way. - 
| T. True, my daughter; yet be not ſurprized when thou 
heareſt the gay world reproach the ſcriam, be their farth and 
| 8 practice ever ſo pure. Didſt thou remark che other day how 
| that giddy girl, Martha, laughed at good: old Peter ? Such 
- behaviour is eaſily accounted for, when it is conſideted, that 
3 the moſt ignorant are the moſt concerted; for being unable 
to diſcern their own folly, eo th ng cnc, 
of others. 
AM. Who are to give precepts, a Gov de dei 
who are ſeriouſly * and Wer true TE 
life ? 
. The s of on; bile W e Gas 
ſons, the greateſt virtues, or the moſt prudent conduct wil 
not eſcape cenſure: and the raſh manner of pronouncing 
ſentence upon others, often hurries men into fuch a laby- 
rinth of uncharitable blindneſs, that they become inca- 
pable of diſtinguiſhing trat from falſehood, or right fron 
wrong. I therefore repeat my charge to thee, not to expet 
that even a harmleſs and inoffenſive life will efweys ſecun 
thee from calumny and reproach : but remember, that a 
. INNER 
and conſequently turn ſuch evils to advantage. 

7 MH. It is a misfortune indeed to fuffer for our virtue! 
T lt is a greater to deſerve to ſuffer for our vice z and hoy 
much ſoever it is to be lamented that virtue ſhould ever ſuffe, 
it is not to be wonder d at; becauſe men are generally de- 
cient either in judgment or in charity; and moſt of us haves 
| greater propenſity to detect and condemn fall faults, than w 
ſee and applaud great 'virtues. Theſe conſiderations, May 
' ſhould teach us how to judge of mankind, and how to p 
ih ſerve the equality, the integrity, and. the goodneſs of of 
-- own minds, by tracing the errors of others to their propf 
ſiource. I have warned thee more than once, that if 
| ſhould fall to thy lot to be e reproached for thy piety, * 
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it patiently 3 and rather to think it the misfortune of others 
to judge ill, than thy'own, to be ill judged of. Evils will 
come; it is hardly poſſible for any child af Adam ta be ex- 
empted from them: and knowing * it is our intereſt and 
our wiſdom, to prepare for hem. 

V. The ſenſe of religion is, 1 hope; bo well ieee i 
my heart, that I ſhall deſpiſe all ſuch reproaches, and re- 
ne duty eee cy . 
ments. | 

T. Do not call chow Aenne ml If 4 565 
ay virtue, they are fo far uſeful to virtue. If mankind 
live more according to faſhion and opinion, which are 
very changeable, than according to the rules of wiſdom, 
which are uniform and laſting, it is weak to expect that they 
will not judge of others, as they live themſelves. I grant it 
would be a more becoming and a more profitable taſk, if, in- 
ſtead of condemning or complaining of their neighbours, 
they looked ſtrictly into their own hearts, and furſt reform- 
ed themſelves ; but we muſt take things as they are. Thou 
wilt be ſurprized, Mary, to hear that there are ſome people 

weak and wicked enough, to prefer the character of knaves to 
that of fools : They fear more to be without cunning than 

without guglez while others, afraid of over much righteouſ- 

neſs, deſire Jn es peer Ge: en btn han 

pious perſons. - 

M, From whence dors this unhappy temper and miſtaken 

judgment of things ariſe ? 74 | 

T. From the prevalence of evil paſſions - but in general, I 

delieve the contempt of our neighbour ariſes from the pride 

of our own hearts, and the fond conceit of our own ſupe- 

nority. I have often attended to the diſcourſe, at my ma- 

ſter's table: regardleſs of ſects and parties, he made it his 

ſudy to live upon good terms with all honeft men : I have Refledions 
there many times obſerved, both in religious and political con- en. ale 
eins, that what men have ſaid for themſelves, and what b 
their adverſaries imagine them to have ſaid, are generally 
wo very different things: and thoſe who will not be at the 
pains to conſider diſtinctly the arguments on both ſides, but 
Will judge of either, by the character or repreſentation given 
of 
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M. You weeks infer crane; unt we pte wass 
very cautious in forming our judgment, and giving "bur 
opinion upon things that come before us 
N Dxperience has taught me ſo much, that L am always 
ſlow of believing vulgar report. And thou wilt ſoon'find 
that the more irreligious and © immoral a people grow, the 
more: they will be given to lying and defamation; and to 
condemn each other for opinion. Beſides, we find ſuch a 
— 4 ———— „det herd, and 
is with reluctance we ſubmit to any controul. 
A. Is not this the caſe with all mankind ? But pro wh 
is &berty, as applicable to religion and morality? 


T. Such pr 3 


appetites, and acting according to the dictates of our feaſon: 
it is the power of excouting" U- 
unprejudiced, judges to be fit and reaſonable. ©) 
M. Our neighbour Sampſon, ſome ſay, is à great liber 
tine, yet I hear he pretends to be as free as the air. 

T. It is well if he knows his own meaning: he cannot k 
free to break the commandments, though perhaps be mai! 
free to break them. Alas ! my daughter, thoſe fooliſh peopl 
who think of excuſing their wickedneſs with the pretence 
that /iz, as generally underſtood by · chriſtians, is natur, 
overlook the more noble and excellent part of our nature, 


 which'is, that we are rational, and free to do good or evil. 1 


know not what Sampſon, or any ſuch men, who preſume on 
the ſtrength of their bodies or minds, may pretend to; but d 
this I am thoroughly convinced, that then only are we frth 
when our reaſon is unawed by any falſe fears, and 
by any fooliſh hopes; not hurried away by luſt or paſſions 
nor cheated by the falſe appearance of good. This is the l. 
berty of a rational creature and a chriſtia n 
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7. The, independent e mind! which 1. have been 
ſpeaking of, is the ſtrongeſt indication of true greatneſs. of 
ſoul, whether it be in the prince. or the peaſant; it leads to 
every thing Which is amiable and praiſe-worthy,- and neceſ- 
darily produces inward-tranquility and peace. If thou aſkeſt 
how is this ſtate of mind to be acquired, I anſwer ; What- 
ever will enable thee to break the chains of unruly paſſions, 
and deliver thyſelf. from the tyranny of thy appetites z-what- 
ever thou doeſt towards: reſiſting thoſe ſevere maſters, wha, 
while they promiſe freedom, bring us into the moſt wretehed 
ſavery, is the object thou ſhouldſt keep in view. In ſhort, 
the only ſpring from which Ber falt liberty can flow is religion. 
The law, ages <1 of life in Chriſt Jeſus, will make us fre- 
from the law. of fab (a). If then thou wouldſt be free in the 
moſt glorious ſenſe ; if thou woulaſt be happy for ever, ally 
thyſelf to virtue z court her as the object of thy love ; l 
into the perfect law of liberty (b) 3 cheriſh a lively and vigor- 
ous ſenſe of the .cbr:/tian doctrines in thy heart, and pray 
xvi ta of e __—_— 
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3 me, 6: merciful God and tender Father, and let thy grace be 
ever preſent with thy weak unworthy ſervant. I am not able of my ſelF 
to do, or think a any thing. that is good; O let thy ſpirit aſſiſt my poor 
endeavours, Regulate my afettions | and de efires, and confine them to 
lch objects as are pleaſing in thy fight, Vanquiſh the temptations 
Which beſet me f 'Fix my inconſtant mind, and follow me through all 
ny paths. Thou, Lord, art my bope thou art my reſt n thee 
alone is freedom from the chains of fin'! in thee alone is pleaſure and 
true ſati action; and. all abiibout thee is miſery and torment. O grant me 
ide happy ſecurity.. of thy peace, that I may abandon all the falſe ap- 
|prarances of happineſs here below, and find; ſoft eaſe and ſweet repoſe 
in thy love and favour. Hear my prayer, O merciful Lord; O hear 


A Fg hays mercy on me, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt my Redeemer. 
en. | 
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| M. I perceive, with great ſatisfaRtion, what true lep i, 
Wr rw by warring againf{ nature. It is ver 
plain, that thoſe who have the power of aQing reaſenaty, 
bave the power alſo of aRing wnreaſenably : and though w 
are by nature prone to evil, we are by nature alſo inclined 
to goed: at leaſt I feel a pleaſure in doing good, which ſeems 
A Cn ET IO 
having done evil. boys 
| E ae-hnp the. fy: aiv o While 
Sampſens in chriſtendom ſay-againſt it ? L am exceeding gla 
to find thou haſt underſtanding enough to perceive the far 
fide of the queſtion, and virtue enough to Judge with car 
dour. This, I fear, is more than ſome” of our better do; 
at leaſt I have heard people talk very ingeniouſty in finding 


fault lay: I ſay fault, becauſe I was ſure chey could have ad. 
ed differently if they had pleaſed. It is reaſon, Mary, which 
muſt guide us right, or call it religion if you pleaſe, Religion 
to us reaſonable creatures, appears to be only reaſon exalted 
and informed by the word of God: and happy are we, when 
we act fo as to liſten to its dictates, and obe 
them as the means of perfect freedom. Reaſon, rightly in- 
„% ̃— 
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preſented in ſcripture, as terms of the ſame dignification 
And the ſpirit of God declares to us mortals, znto mar 
faith, the fear of the Lord, That is wiſdom ; and to depart fr 
evi, is underſtanding. —And what is requited'of ys, but to: 
Juftly, to ſhew merey, and to walk humbly with, God ?—|ts 
evident beyond diſpute, that a mind virtuouſly diſpoſed, fn 
in itſelf a native agreeableneſs to the principles of true lr 
gion, in the ſame manner as the body which is health, 
fit and ſuited to the purpoſes of life. b 


A. I remember, thet abe wiſe fan of: Siachs: fays, he th 


beepeth the lx of the Lord, getteth the under landing thereof 
T. We may add, the underſtanding of every thing el 
which is proper and neceſſary to our well- being. 


M. But the abuſe of the liberty you have explainel 


fault with every thing. but themſelves, in whom che chief 
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hb, is — harter wen inte a courſe of ſmning, and 
euſtom is 4 nature nen en by N by 
7. Being as We "rey" thelined to goody yet prone to evil; 
either virtue or MH mA become a cuſtom, or as it is pro- 
rerbially called; a fe. Where there is a vieious in- 
ditation; or à love of Wiekedneſs, the mind is blinded: and 
the heart which takes no pleaſure in righteouſneſs, cannot 
de ſuppoſed to ſeek for the 'gritce bf God, or be fit to receive 
it, on whatever tefms it can be offered. Hence men go on 
from one degree of wickedneſs to another; till their heart is 
entirely corrupted, and averſe to all good; and thus vice be- 
comes rooted in us, and grows up to maturity. This fully 
explains the proverb, that com is a" ſetond nature: we 
ſhould therefore keep a watchful eye on our evil propenſities, 
and encourage the true ſimplicity of the heart; which leads 
us to worſhip and to obey God: and for this thou ſhouldft 
pray (a). Our Saviour mentions the /implicity of little chil= 
tren, as an excellent preparative for religion; and it is eaſy 
to underſtand, that whete the leaſt guile or deceit prevails, 
religion will ſhew itſelf moſt, in its native purity : There 
can be nothing of pride, art, or cunning in true religion. 

M. I have often heard the ſober part of my acquaintance 
talk of warring againſt nature: what do they mean ? 
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be ſenſible of ſome ſmart, but it is only ſuch as we feel 
upon the dreſſing a wound, We are fo formed by nature, 

up | | that 

(a) For Freedom from dangerous Habits. 

Almighty Lord of mercy, who knoweſt the heart of man! look down 
from thy glory, and behold mie proſtrate before thee. Preſerve me, O 
Tuber, from folly and blindneſs of heart: Let not my eyes dwell on 
"ty, nor my ſpirit be tainted by pride, or any uncharitable thought. 
Defend me, O God, from uneleanneſs and all other deadly fins, which 
var againſt the ſoul z nor let the deceits of the world turn my heart 
from heaven : But in thy good time receive me, © merciful Father, 


Into thy manſions of eternal bliſs, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, my only 
bitiour and Redeemer, Amen, = 


P 
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7. If our paſſions rebel, we muſt declare wat againſt them, Grace, as 
and try to reduce them to obedience to the laws of God, and fe 
the dictates of our own conſcience. In doing this we may propenſitier, 
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| power which God hath given thee; and 1 þbeſeech the, 


defence is in the grace of God, which will be given to 
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are obedient, I beſeech thee to rule my affectibns, and bring all my de- 


06 7 
that religion only can cure the ſoul : of a ſiekneſr ang 


wounds: And as it is natural to ſeck. g of ou A. 
eaſes, religion becomes y. to the cult a5 food Fla 
bedy. Though TO FE 
evil inclipations 3 yet it is very evident. 
tions tend to our wins ow no ct 
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. I know, from the ond of Gele dne ches 
temptation Which we have not che payer to reſiſt ;, 100 
ſuppoſe there is no temptation hatſoeyer, which has not 
been overcome by different people. That which has been 
done, may be done again: God is the merciful Father of 
us all; and if 1 pray to him, I truſt he will defend me ſtun 
mpſelf, as well as from. others, and afiſt, me to overcome al 
temptations both inward and outward, . 1 
7. Thou art certainly in che right: nf ne the 
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pray conſtantly and fervently to him (a). Thy only ſecure 


thoſe who orcerely aſk it. What but this can promiſe any 
good, or make good any promiſe of happineſs ? The wt 
are ready to give the world all its pleaſures and its riches 
for the favour of God; though the fool will {till be a fool, 
in oppoſition to the brighteſt licht of truth, and the mot 
gracious invitations to mercy. Thoſe only can judge of ths 
favour who are ſteady in a virtuous life z and take delight in 
offering up their prayers to heaven, | refreſhing themſelvs 
continually at the fountain of life and happineſs. The 
wicked, ſometimes, plunge ſo deep in iniquity, that to them, 
virtue, like colours to the home: is but 2 But let us be 


| (4) for good Habits, 
Almighty Lord of heaven and earth, Wann all thing 


ſires into a regular ſubjection to thy will. Strengthen me by thy might 
O God, againſt all temptations, and particularly thoſe which moſt ai 


aſſault me; that by a habit of governing my paſſions, and reſtraining n 
appetites within due bounds, I may run freely and chearfully the w 
of thy commandments, and preſent my body and ſoul a lively, holſs 
and acceptable ſacrifice unto thee, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
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ever ſo uch HVOTVEA in dark nele by ſgRoranee or perverſe- 
Heſs; we cannot, Wi jüſtiee, charge this t6 the account of 
wihure 5 not complain that We habe ſuch propenſities to evil, 
n cinnot J ſinee the very foundation of offer- 
ing ſo high a rewatd't6 burt, ſuppoſes us at er to reſi 
Ga and to do gd. A wv POS AE 
I Nothing en he pfainer than 6 „ 
7. God ace Gr ay enge 
„ure, whatever thoſe may imazine, he, by firſt neglect. 
ing that difty, darken theif ren, and chen lay the blame 
on nature. By. ame we call our bad inclinations, 
it is our d, tb 22 chem; and the taſk becomes eaſiet and 
Aller, the mbrꝰ N acute isd © it; We te alfo aſſured 
that the power of conquering. will be gfven us, if we ſeek 
ſuch power with" a etre heatt : and it is no leſs evident 
that wwe ruff cel Ka HH ve t in the coriteſt, as 
many have dong, e 

M. In every light T* fee dhe fesch of being on my 
guard, againift tlie envencitied teeth of vice and conclude, 
that the greutef Gffante Iain from her, the nearer I ſhall be 
to virtue, aid tiiè More delighted With her friendſhip. But 
T hive beate Ee people talk as if, in order to take care of 
the ful} it is Receſſaty to neglect the boch. 
8 need not reptat the various abfurdities which man- 


under this notion, retire to — and nunneries, and 
violate the ſabred dbNgftiohs' of charity, by living on the 
owe of the Poor: 5 

po ling that we Hage no bodits to provide' for, that there is 
hardly a lefon in it, which does not teach ſomething that 
regards the odot of the bby” We are commanded to love 
our neighbour as ourſelves ; by which it is clear that we are 
to love ourfel ves: we are compounded of body and ſoul; and 
therefore muſt Have regatd'to "both. The wants of the body 
call loudly” on the (hl ;” and tHe" gbodiiefs of heaven is 


equally corff ſpiedous in the care of bot. What are all the 

arts and devices of Human Ife; the building of houſes to 

Over us fror the incfemenc of the flies ; the ſowing: our... 
es and Shering into barns: 
the 


fields with grain of man 


Falſe no 
tions — 
cerning the 
duty of ad- 
hering to 
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the neglect 


of the ne- 


cefſary cone 
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tens true religion is ſo far from fps life, 
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the various manufactures of human invention, for eorer, 
ing our bodies ? From whence ariſe thoſe numerous 

ing ſocial ties, which bind us to each other? What is the 
care of our own children, or our parents, and in general of our 
families : thoſe who do not proyide for their own kindred, 
are ſaid to be worſe than heathens ? What is the exerciſe of 
chriſtian charity, as this relates to the body, I was Wag 
< and ye gave me food: I was naked and ye clothed me: J 
t I was ſick and ye viſited me: I was a ſtranger and ye took 
* mein?” Theſe acts of mercy, the great Friend and 82. 
viour of the world informs us, are works which he will re. 
gard as done to himſelf, if we do them to. others who are in 
need, Though all theſe deeds muſt flow fe. a good for, 
they ſurely relate to the bady. 

| Behold the glories of God, diſplayed ; in the brightneſs of 
the ſun, the cooling breezes, and the ſhowers which drop 
fatneſs from the heavens! Theſe delight, the heart of man, 
but they are neceſlary to nouriſh the earth, and furniſh food 
and raiment ; without which, we could not live to ſing the 
praiſes of the Almighty Benefactor. What is life itſelf with 
reſpe& to our preſent ſtate, but as we. preſerye the body ? The 
great fault of mankind is, that they often pamper the body 
and ſtarve the ſoul ; or devoting themſelves to the pleaſure 
of fancy, neglect . duty to God. From hence viſionary 
people have fallen into the miſtaken notion of retiring from 
the warld. wy 

M. I apprehend that thoſe who talk of retirement are 
afraid to ſtand their ground ; or perhaps do not clearly un 
derſtand their own meaning. It is very obvious that the ſui 
is intereſted in taking a due and proper care of the body, 
and that it is injured when the health of it is deſtroyed q 
impaired, 

T. The great taſk: of life, as I have fully explained t 
thee, is to diſtinguiſh the body from the ſpirit, and to pre: 
ſerve it under the government of the ſoul, as its proper 
guardian and friend, But great auſterities, which give pail, 
or weaken the body, are founded on an abſurd ſuppoſition, 
| that vice lieth but ſkia deep; or that becauſe the body i 
to be kept under, and made ſubſervient to the great * 
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of heaven, in giving. us breath, and aſſiſting the ſpirit in 
its preparation for another life, therefore we muſt think of 
the happineſs of another life only, We may indeed con+ 
clude they are ſo far in the right, that this is the one 


feat our own end, by a fooliſh contempt of thoſe duties to 
mankind, by means of which we are reguzred to ſeek for 
heaven's joys. We are to poſſeſs our veſſel in meekneſi and 
patience, but never grow indifferent to the happineſs of hu- 


over all its creatures! How can we imitate God by being 
inactive; or how promote the happineſs of our fellow-crea+ 
tures but by living in the world, and ſhewing a juſt Ace 
to ſocial obligations, as a part of religious duties? 

As to an inactive life, it may be obſerved, that a a 
part of mankind are inclined to indolence, and would avoid 
labour, if neceſſity did not urge them to it, If other people 
would work for them, they would not work for themſelves : 
but the truly religious are generally truly'induſtrious ; and 
for the ſame reaſon that virtue itſelf conſiſts in doing good, 
they know that no good can be done by a lazy or inactive 
life, whether it regards this world, or the world to come. 
Thoſe who affect to ſoar above the condition of human na- 
ture, and are wrapped up in their own contemplations, to 
the neglect and prejudice of their fellow- creatures, do not 
know what belongs to them: Man muſt act according to 
bis nature: Angels are ſpirits, and require no meat nor 


| 
| 
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both ; and though we are commanded to labour for the 
bread which endureth to everlaſting life, yet we are alſo 
commanded to labour in our ſeveral callings, for the bread. 
which is to ſupport our periſhing bodies. Every motive 
1 conlpires to render us active and induſtrious in our callings, 
& 3 men and as chriſtians; as ſubjects, n 3 and 
ef in all other relations of life. 
M. The ſobriety recommended by religion, naturally pro- 
motes induſtry: J apprehend the difficulty lies in exerciſing 
dur bodies in temperance, and in ſpiritualizing our thoughts. 
7 dre the whole, we my have many reaſons for with- 
| drawing 


man-kind. Thou ſeeſt the neyer-ceaſing care of heaven | 


« thing needful, but it is but one; and we muſt not de- 


Neceſſity of 
an atltye 
life. 


drink; man, in his preſent ſtate, cannot ſubſiſt without 
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drewink flom tlie gay feende of Jiſe; but few! to ſequifh 
ourſelves ' from the world, while we continue in 4 High 
mind. 
M. I am thoroughly cenvinedd, for my damm NY 1 
I were aged and rich, I ſhould remain in the world: Ye 
our good neighbour Frances diſcourſed the other day, ay if 
ſhe meant to fhat herſelf up in n and ſpend the 
remainder of her life alone in piety. 
7. Frances is à good: K the ſees 
riry-of her ſoul, and thinks ſhe can provide for it moſt effeQu. 
ally when ſhe can fee nobody, and nobody cam ſee her. Bit 
thou mayſt afk her, if this will not be putting her candle 
under a buſhel, and extinguiſhing her light; inſtead of Tet. 
ting it ſhine forth for the Honour of God? Religion is 1 
ſtaate of action, not of reſt: our Saviour and his follower 
were conſtantly empliyed in the world, and in the fate of thi 
fin, except when they retired to pray. If alt good people, 
no older than Fyantet, were to retire, of what uſe will 
their experience be? How would their fortitude and piety, 
acquired by time, be expreſſed for the benefit of ſociety ? If 
all ſuch people left the field, who would ſtand iff the gap; & 
ſtem the torrent of iniquity, with Which the world" ſeems 
threatned to be overwhelmed? If ſhe hufigets and thith 
after righteouſneſs; ſhe fhould be eager to take care of the 
fouls of others; which cannot be done entirely in het 
cloſet. I think ſhe does well to retreat, ſo far as relates u 
the buſtling moneyr getting part of life. To be anxious ſt 
that which ſhe' does not want, would be as abſurd as not t 
be anxious for what ſhe does. She defires to make the mf 
grateful offering to heaven, let her conſult how ſhe may bel 
act, to become the inftrument of heaven, in promoting tit 
happinefs of thoſe, for whom heaven itſelf is moſt deeply it! 
tereſted. Many have choſen retirement, in hopes of fi 
from themſelves, but were not able to ſupport ſuch a ſitui 
tion with any dignity or advantage. A ſudden tranftict 
from an active, to an indolent or a contemplative life, i 
hardly practicable to the generality of mankind. 
M. Your advice is according to my way of thinking, and 

1 ſhall take the firſt — letting her know 4s 
thoug 
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thoughts ; but pray, my Father, is it got the cuſtom in 
ſome den des. for people in an advanced age to retire from 
the world! | Jha 
7. I have juſt mentioned conuents and mumnerits in popiſh 
countries, to which 1 am told people of all ages, from va» 
nous motives, coop, themſelyes up: but this cuſtom ig a 
child of enthuſiaſm and pride, rather than of ſober reaſon 
and pious humility : for many young men go into convents, 
and young women to nunneries, merely becauſe they are 
not rich enough to live in ſplendour in the world, and have 
too much pride to apply themſelyes to uſeful employments. 
Thus, in manifeſt violation of the eternal obligation to 
charity, they feed, as I have told thee, on the ſpoils of the 
laborious, by the incomes they receive from the lands; and 
think they do God ſervice, if they give the fragments of 
their meat to the miſerable who come to their gates. 

M. 1 perceive how eaſily mankind are betrayed into falſe 
notions of religion; and how one part of the world may im- 
poſe on the other, when either the rich or the poor go out 
of the track in which Divine Providence hath placed them. 
| am alſo ſatisfied, my Father, that we are all born to live in 
a ſocial ſtate; but though aur neighbour may be miſtaken in 


every ſtation, and has a number of texts ſtored up in her 
memory, ſuited to all the occurrences of life. I have ayoided 
the quoting paſſages of this kind, being afraid of making 
too free with the ſcriptures and ſcripture language. 

7. Thou judgeſt well, Mary: it is a common fault to 
quote improperly, and uſe the words of the ſacred writings, 
vithout due attention to the ſenſe and deſign of the writer. 
However ready we ſhould be in applying the rules, and re- 
membring the precepts contained in them, we ſhould uſe them 
with caution and reverence. And now, Mam, I will tell 


ſeems to be a breach of one of the commandments ; yet it 
8 often committed by ſober people: I mean the careleſs man- 
ner of mentioning our great Creator. If I have already 
poken of it to thee, let me repeat my deſire, that thou 
blatt never utter the name of the Almighty, without ſome 


pauſe 


this point, yet ſhe ſeems ſtrongly fortified againſt evil in 


Guard a- | 
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of ſerip- 
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thee of one great fault, I might call it a great /n, for it 
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159 for recollection, and as'a mark of reverential a0, 
This will keep alive in thy mind a due ſenſe of the Givine 
Majeſty. 

. I am ſenſible this is a duty, and will endeavour to ob. 
ſerve it. But can you, my Father, inform me why the ſcrip: 
tures aſcribe paſſions and bodily organs to our great Creator, an 
ſpeak of his anger and Vengeance, his hands, his eyes, and 
throne and ſuch like ? | 

T. In moſt inſtances which concern Cod and the 44 0 we 
are not able to carry our thoughts high enough, nor hate 
words to expreſs them, but as we borrow them from ſenſe 
and adapt them to our capacities, Eyes denote fight, and 
he ſeeth all things: hands expreſs power, and he is omni- 
potent: anger means a juſt ſenſe of affronts ; and vengeance, 
puniſhment : thrones imply ſovereign authority, and ſuch 
like. At the ſame time, we know that God is a ſpirit, not 
viſible to mortal eyes, infinite in purity and devoid of paſ- 
fion : incomprehenſible, for who can comprehend how God 
ſees and knoweth all things! No tongue can deſcribe by 
glory: no thought can compaſs his perfection 

M. I believe, my Father, that moſt of the faults we fall 
into in regard to religion, ariſe from the pride of our heart, 

There are many who ſay they are humble, and perhaps think 
themſelves ſo, who yet frequently betray a very contra 
temper and diſpoſition. 

T. In common life, humility is eſteemed one of the mol 
excellent of moral virtues. It makes ws love our fellow- 
creatures, and it attracts their affection, while it excites w 
malice or envy. It has one peculiar advantage, adapted to 
all circumſtances ; for it ſets us above the world in the trutl 
and beſt ſenſe : for * he that is little in his own eyes, vil 
„not be troubled to be thought ſo by others.” The conl: 
quence of which is, freedom from temptations to pride, 
envy, anger, and ambition, and all other turbulent paſſions, 
which are ſo apt to diſturb the human breaſt, Thus, whit 
is moſt pleaſing to God, is at the ſame time productive a 
worldly happineſs. Blefled are the meat, for they ſha 
inherit the earth.” 


AH. I have promiſed you, my Father, in the moſt ſolems 
5 mannei, 
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manner, to uſe; my endeavours to be humble, and I think. 


thyſelf ſincere. | | | 
J. I believe thou art; but conſider that thy promiſe a- 


mounts only to this, that thou art determined to ule the be/? 

means to obtain this end. Art thou attentive to ſuch means, 

and determined, without trifling or delay, to put them into 
practice? Our words, our actions, our thoughts, muſt har- 

monize with our hopes in a life to come. Whether we toil 

for the bread we eat, or reliſh its ſweets in eaſe and afflu- 
ence, it makes no difference with regard to our aſſiduity, 
in the great buſineſs of preparation for eternity, the chief ob- 
jet of which is walking humbly before God, To attempt to 
ſerve him without humility, is a contradiction : If we con- 
ſider the life and death of our bleſſed Saviour, it is the Hier 
F humility "The great leſſons which he taught, are all 
founded in lowlineſs, and keep it conſtantly in view. His 
example remains on everlaſting record, and powerfully en- 
forces this virtue; for he humbled himſelf, even to death 
and died upon the croſs, 

M. How forcibly, how fweetly does he command and in- 
vite us to learn of him, when he tells us, that he is meek 
and lowly ; and that if we follow his example, we ſhall find 
reſt unto our ſouls. 

T. And doſt thou not think a natural inference may be 
drawn, that there will be no reft for thoſe who are not meek 
and lowly © Be aſſured, that in a religious- view, pride is the 
parent of many bad children : every emotion of envy, every 
ſally of anger, in the ſame manner as every unchaſte deſire, 
naturally begets another of the ſame kind; and till we con- 
quer ourſelves, we certainly ſhall not be at reſt, The mind 
is the ſeat of empire, in the little world within us; and if its 
ſubjects intend to be at peace, they muſt ſuit their temper 
to their ſtation, as rational and accountable beings, and pay 
all due reſpect to their ſuperiours. 

M. Humility and repentance for ſins ſeem to be united. 

7. And ſo J believe is the forgrveneſs of them. Humility 
iraws away the diſguiſe with which our ſins are covered 
| = our eyes, and brings us to a full ſenſe and acknow- 
ledement of them; and this introduces that repentance and 
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reformation, to which the goſpel promiſes the remiſſion of 
offences. It is not enough to be ſorry for our faults, and 
to confeſs them ; we muſt alſo forſake them : if we do not put 
ourſelves upon our guard, to avoid them for the future, 
what we have done, will not be accepted as repentance ; nor 
ſhall we receive the bleſſing which is promiſed to thoſe who 
do repent. | 
M. But ſome, I think, have talked of repentance, as dif- 
ferent from real amendment of life. 
T. And they would have it be ſo: But they forget that 
ſorrow for what is paſt, ſo far as it goes, is a ſecurity for 
not committing the ſame offence again ; for ſorrow ſuppoſes 
pain, and nobody ſeeks pain for its own ſake, but we all na- 
turally avoid it, Without entering into any nice di- 
Conſcience ſtinctions, conſult thy conſeience, Mary if this does not ac- 
_ 2 cuſe thee, thou needſt not fear. The proverb ſays, © Do 
life. << well and doubt no man; do ill and doubt all men.“ 
Whence thou mayſt learn how to be happy by being fre 
from fear, and conſequently from all bitter care, If tly 
conſcience is clear, thou wilt enjoy the higheſt pleaſure 
here, from a well-grounded hope of happineſs hereafter : but 
if it is terrified with a ſenſe of guilt, thy life will be full « 
painful apprehenſuns, with regard both to the preſent and the 
Future. Thou, my dear Mary, art yet comparatively in 3 
ſtate of innocency.—Grant, O heaven, thou mayſt continue 
l in it !—and let me die in peace II charge thee to guard 
'® againſt the leaſt breach of conſcience. Recollect that ever 
i one committing a treſpaſs, is the priſoner of juſtice, as ſoon 3 
it is done, whether it be known or not. No one ever d 
fended againft the dictates of his own heart, but firſt or lat 
felt the bitter effects of it. Whenever thou art conſcious 


of a fault, pray immediately for the forgiveneſs of it (a). 
A. 1 hopt 
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(a) For Repentance under a conſciouſneſs of Malice, Revenge, Falſhood, Ge 
wetouſneſs, Treachery, irregular Deſires, or any particular Offence. 

q | Moſt merciful God! I beſeech thee, give me ſo deep a ſenſe of the ſn 

1 which I have been guilty of, that I may never more offend thee. My 2 

1 greſſion teſtifies againſt me; O let my heart bleed with contrition ! Cal 

4 me not away from thy preſence, nor hide thy face in diſpleaſure; 1 


it 
3 


_— 
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M. 1 hope I ſhall have ſo much virtue, and be always on 
my guard not to offend. You, my Father, ſeem to be happy 
in the peace of your conſcience: If, I knew your rules of 
preſerving it, I would endeavour to follow them. 

7. There can be no rules equal to thoſe contained in the 
ſcriptures, from whence I have drawn mine, though I have 
fallen far ſhort of them. It is true I have delighted in 
mercy, though ſometimes inadvertently cruel in words, if 
not in actiont. I have not always made ſufficient allow- 
ances for the weakneſs of other men, and conſequently have 
not ſufficiently diſcvered my own. Many have been my 
tranſgreſſions, of many kinds ; and where ſhall I ſeek for the 
peace which thou thinkeſt 1 enjoy, but in fincerely repenting 
at the throne of the Almighty, and putting my truſt in his 
mercy promiſed in the goſpel, through his Son our bleſſed 
Lord and Mediator, 

With reſpe& to my preſent conduct, be contented with 
knowing, that in oppoſition to my fins and infirmities, I 
have ever been anxious to find out, and to do ſuch things as 
are acceptable to God.—And in order to perform this ef- 
fectually, I very frequently examine the ſtate of my mind, 
and reckon upon every day as my laſt, ſo far I mean as re- 
gards a clear account with heaven : this I apprehend is the only 
way of going on in a courſe of conſtant obedience, and pre- 
venting a ſurprize by death. 

M. Is this the common way which mankind take to pre- 
ſerve their innocency ? 

T, Not very common, I am afraid. The thought of 
death ſeems to be, of all others, the moſt unpleaſing to the 
generality of the world; and therefore they are far from 
thinking that the preſent day may be their 14. 
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in thy great mercy blot out the remembrance of my iniquity. Arm me, 
0 Lord, with reſolution, that I may continually watch my corrupt af- 
fections, and rather die, than oppoſe thy will ! Thus humbly kneeling 
before thy throne, I beſeech thee, wretched and unworthy as I am, to 
"cept my prayer, and grant me the help of thy holy ſpirit. This ! 
beg, O merciful God, for the ſake of my bleſſed Lord and Saviour 
Jelus Chriſt. Amen, | 
Q 2 
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In the mean time, however, there is no ſtanding ſtill in 
this buſineſs. We muſt be always going on improving, or 
giving way and growing worſe. Time never ſtops : our na- 
ture ſubjects us to change; all things about us are change, 
able, and our change ſhould always be for the better: th 
foul longs for perfeftion, and virtue hath no bounds ſet to it, 
Wouldſt thou keep thy conſcience clear, and make it a ſpring 
of peace and comfort to thee, O my daughter, learn to bex 
evil with patience and reſignation ; and to enjoy good with 
moderation and gratitude ; and learn what is good, Though 
thou ſhouldſt remain low in condition, thou mayſt rank high 
in virtue but all the wealth in the world will not compen. 
fate for I/ innocence, Let a little time paſs, and all the di- 
ſtinctions about which mankind make ſuch a buſtle, and 
often hazard their fouls, will drop into the grave. The earth 
will ſoon cover us au; and ſhe herſelf will be changed; 
therefore it is abſurd to be exalted or dejected beyond mea- 
ſure, about any thing here below. 
Endeavour, I ſay, to be calm and undiſturbed, good and 
wiſe, even to the laſt, I will venture to aſſure thee, from the 
variety which I have ſeen in my own life, that reality hardly 
ever equals imagination. Our earthly delights are ſeldom ſo 
ſweet in enjoyment, as they are in expectation ; but the 
pleaſures of a pure mind are always ſweet and lively; never 
flat, never inſipid; and will go on increaſing till they ar 
perfected in the manſions of infinite bliſs. 
M. If any temptation ſhould ever create any extraordi- 
nary tumult in my breaſt, or any difficulty ariſe concerning 
what is right and fit to be done 
T. Bring it immediately to the bar of thy reaſon and con- 
ſcience. Reject thy paſſions from being counſellors in the 
cauſe. Lay aſide all bias and prejudice ; confider thy God « 
preſent ! humble thyſelf before him: put thyſelf under his 
protection; pray to him for ſuccour (); and depend upon 


| (a) For Defence againſt Sin. 
Ariſe, O Lord, I beſeech thee, help me and deliver me from 1l 
enemies to my foul. Thou art my only refuge and ſalvation, O pte. 


tet me by thy almighty arm, from the fin which now aſſails me, a 
glue 
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him that He will, with the temptation, make a way for thee 
to eſcape. | 

MJ 1 fee it ſtill comes to this, that as the true happineſs of 
life depends on a good conſcience, ſo a good conſcience depends 
on acting up to the precepts of our religion. 

T. Think, then, O my daughter, of the commands of 
thy Saviour, and obey them, that he may plead thy cauſe. 
This is the ſum and ſubſtance of religion, He atoned by 
his blood, for all thy natural infirmities, and for all thy ſecret 
and heeded faults ; and with regard to thy ins (for alas! 
who is free from wilful deviations from their duty) I hope 
thou wilt ſo repent of them, that his interceſſion may avail 
to ſave thy ſoul alive I 

Though reſolution and fortitude of mind are very excel- 
lent, and highly neceſſary to the ſupport of virtue, yet be 
not too conhdent of thy own ſtrength ; but in every circum- 
ſtance of thy life, whilſt thou ſtandeſt, take heed leſt thou 
fall, Preſume not on thine own power to withſtand temp- 
tations, but let it be thy ſtudy to avoid them. Conſider 
how eaſily thou mayſt fall, if thou runneſt raſhly into dan- 
ger; but thou art certainly ſafe, while thou keepeſt at a di- 
ſtance from it : And believe me, in our preſent circum- 
ſtances, even to avoid danger and flee temptation, requires 
no ſmal} degree of courage and reſolution. 
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require a ſtrict watch; and you may depend I will engrave 


| your leſſons on my heart. But pray tell me, my Father, plea 
5 do thoſe who have been moſt devoted to the pleaſures of 

this world, and have had the greateſt means of indulgence, 
: entertain any pleaſing remembrance of them: 


7. If thou meaneſt only a life of amuſement, I believe 
there 


give me ſtrength to triumph over all the deluſions of this world. In- 
ſpire me with holy reſolution and fortitude of mind, and let thy grace 
direct my heart, that neither the threats nor promiſes, the fears or hopes 
which this world creates, may prevail upon me to betray or violate my 
conſcience ; but being conſtant and unſhaken, 1 may act as becomes a 
chriſtian, and ſuſfer the acuteſt miſery of poverty and pain, reproach 
and infolence, rather than offend thee ! Grant this, O merciful God, 
for the ſake of thy Son Jeſus Chriſt ! 


M. Life is ſo beſet on every fide with danger, as to Danger of 
purſuing a 
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ing, always affording 4 ſucceſſion of delightful entertain- 
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there can be no real ſatisfaction in reſlecting upon ſcenes of 
mirth and feſtivity, or diverſion; they paſs away like 3 
dream; the pleaſure periſhes with the moment of the en. 
joyment : and the queſtion cannot be aſked concerning fonfil 
gratifications ; for it is very clear, that the remembrance 9 
them is armed with the ſtings of ſcorpions : and obſene, 
Mary, that if the ſoul retains her habits, after ſeparation 
from the body, as I believe ſhe does, we muſt now acquire 1 
habit of virtue, and delight in it, or how is it poſſible fo 
heaven itſelf to make us happy ? 

M. Indeed I ſee not how it can be: but are you ſure that 
virtue here has any foretaſte of her rewards ? | 

T. I think this is as ſure as that vice ſuffers an inward fore- 
boding and ſenſe of miſery. To judge from what we ſe 
and underſtand of the common concerns of life, it is moſ 
reaſonable to conclude, that a clear conſcience is a continul 


feaſt, and the moſt glorious pleaſure. This is always bloom- 


ment; but “a wounded fpirit who can bear?“ 
I remember a proverb which my maſter uſed to repeat, 
and which, I think he ſaid he had learned in 8 PAIN. He 
<< that loſeth wealth, loſeth much; he who loſeth a friend, 
„ loſeth more; but he that loſeth his ſpirit, loſeth al. 
And if this be applicable to the common affairs of life, how 
much more is the latter part true, when applied to a wounds 
conſcience ! To feel the wound, is one part of its cure; pt 
vided we keep it open till proper remedies are applied; and 
inſtead of ſkinning it over, or diverting the pain, are read) 
to undergo the moſt ſevere probe or inciſion, which may * 
effectual to the recovery. | 
A. I am afraid that many are not ſenſible of the ſtate of 
their conſciences, till they are called to a ſerious conlideri 
tion of it, by the approach of death 
T. There is too much reaſon to apprehend this to be tit 
caſe; and when it ſo happens, it fares with them as with 
riotous ſpendthrifts, when they muſt pay their debts : © They 
e have declined coming to account from a diftruſt of th 
<< inability to pay, till at length they are totally incapable 
of making any ſatisfaction,” and the hand of juſtice = 
0 
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takes them. Think, O my dear Mary, that divine juſtice 
comes with lenden fret; yet if we perſiſt in our offences, it 
will ſtrike with iron hands, Heaven preſerve thy ſoul un- 
ſpotted from the world | 

Tell me, my daughter, haſt thou had thought enough to 
entertain a ſteady perſuaſion, ſuch as thou haſt of the fami- 
liar concerns of life, that there is a Providence which rules 
over all ; and that a hair doth not fall from the head, but it 
is ſeen by the all-piercing eye of God ? 

M. I am convinced of this; but the affairs of the world 
too often put it out of my thoughts. I will endeavour 
hereafter to live under a conſtant and ſteady conviction of 
it: and indeed when we reflect, how can we think of God, 
but as we think of his providence ruling over us ? 

T. Thou haſt anſwered well: let thy acknowledgments 
be ſuited to thy belief (a). In all the. affairs of men, it is 
evident that there is a Providence which governs and over- 
rules: the ſacred writings are hiſtories of Divine Providence: 
All that is recorded in them, was to ſerve fome great end ; 
and what could this be, but that men ſhould know the 
will of God, and how he intereſts himſelf in regard to 
them; and learn from example as well as precept, what part 
they are to act themſelves. The Almighty would not exact 
eur obedience, without telling us what his laws are: nor can 
we be ſo ſtupid as to imagine he hath given vs laws, and at 

the ſame time, left us at liberty whether we will obey them 
Wor not. No wiſe governor upon earth acts thus; how much 
eis the King of Kings, and the all-wiſe Ruler of heaven 
and earth! 

Thou ſeeſt what God hath done for us, in making ſuch a 
world (as it appears to us) only for our uſe; but tue are moſt 
cer- 
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(a) In Acknowledgment of Di vine Providence, 


W © Lord, thou great preſerver of mankind, accept my deepeſt grati- 
ide and moſt exalted praiſe, for thy repeated mercies and protection. 
hy hand, O God, hath ſupported me from my birth until now! 
each me to conſider the end of thy goodneſs, and make my ſenſe of 
| by preſent mercy, a ſtronger obligation to my future obedience, and an 
I wen of thy love towards me, unworthy as I am. This I beg, O 
4 nerciful Lord, through jeſus Chriſt, my bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer 
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certainly made for his glory, in the true uſe of it: otherwiſe 
what is the end of our creation, or What the reward 
which he has propoſed to us? The applauſe of the world i; 
a ſmall object indeed: yet virtue receives ſome reward here, 
tho? ſhe diſdains to ſeek it where this world ly is concern. 
ed; for that would be in effect to ceaſe to be virtuous; but 
how vaſt is the reward which is promiſed in a liſe to come! 
We do not underſtand the ways of nature in the viſible 
world, nor conſequently of Providence; therefore we cannct 
always draw certain concluſions concerning the events of life, 
what is good, or what is % for us. We ſee ſo much pa- 
tience exerciſed towards the moſt wicked, that we are ſome- 
times almoſt induced to murmur againſt Providence, and to 
ſay there is no God who judgeth in the earth. 

HA. But is there not cauſe to believe that men are oftener 
puniſhed, ſome way or other, than is generally apprehended! 
and does not reajon teach us, that it is the goodneſs of God 
which affords them ſo much time for repentance, that they 
may not fall into deſtruction ? 

T. Indeed I belicve they are oftener puniſhed than is known, 
And whether reaſon tcaches us, for what cauſe almighty ven- 
geance is with-held, or not, we are ſure religion does; it 
it is expreſsly declared in the ſcriptures. On the othet 
hand, we learn, when we ſee good men afflicted, which 
frequently happens to ſome, during the whole courſe of 3 
long life, that it is but an exerciſe of their faith, and 4 
vances them in their progreſs to perfection. There needs 10 
extraordinary powers of underſtanding to reconcile {ud 
events. We ought to think ourſelves happy, that 
know enough to make us happy. If we are not fo d 
« as we defire, it is well we are not ſo miſerable as we dt 
« ſerve. Every one has received more good than they hal 
& done; and done more evil than they have ſuffered.” Thi 
ſeems to be a fair and a candid ſtate of things. Providene 
is ſtill indulgent in whatever happens here, to keep us 1 
mind of what may happen in the world of ſpirits, where l 
righteous Judge of mankind will determine what our ſat 
ſhall be. Every thing is ordered with infinite goodneſs, u wir 


dem, and mercy; but it is ordered with ju/tice too. # 
wi 
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withſtanding the imperfections of our nature, we now ſee 
what is right and fit to be done in moſt caſes, and puniſh great 
offences according to laws : and how can any one be fo ſtupid 
25 to imagine that God, who is the fountain of reaſon, and 
the perfection of wiſdom, will not diſpoſe of us agreeably to 
the wiſdom and juſtice of his everlaſting commandments ? 

V. Nothing can be more reaſonable to believe than this 


ſo much about religious doctrines and opinions ? I have heard 
that there are millions of books written upon ſuch ſubjects; 
and that ſome are upon points which the authors them- 
ſelves never comprehended, 

7. I cannot tell thee much about perſons whom thou calleſt 
wiſe men; or, as I ſuppoſe, thou meaneſt learned men; only 
that I think, thou art happier than thoſe who take pains to 
perplex themſelves. Do thou endeavour to pleaſe God in 
that which thou perceiveſt to be right; and whenever thy 
conſcience even whiſpers thee that any thing is wrong; when- 
ever there is any doubt, which affords a preſumption, that 
what thou art about to ſay, or do, will be diſpleaſing to God, 
forbear and avoid it, Never offend againſt the law of thine 


preſent life are nothing, when put in competition with our 


be the ſubject .of thy thoughts, to urge thee on to good, 
or reſtrain thee from evil. I am under no anxiety on thy 
account, but that thy life be virtuous ; the reſt will follow: 
for whilſt thou art good, thou never wilt be forſaken of 
God, or totally rejected by thy fellow-creatures : but if thou 
ſhouldſt become wicked, even though the world ſhould ſmile 
upon thee with all its blandiſhments ; though all things 
ſhould wear a pleaſing aſpect, yet in the end, as ſurely as the 
Wicked will be puniſhed, thou wouldſt be miſerable, 
M. My dear F ather, I am fully ſenſible of your goodneſs 
to me; I know how great your care and anxiety is for my 
elfare, and J hope I ſhall never forget that ne and pain 
ith virtue, are far preferable to all the pieaſures which this 
ald can afford, without it. | 
T. We have often talked, Mary, of courage in religious 
* 5 R con- 


How comes it, my Father, that wiſe men puzzle their brains 


own mind! Conſider, that the tranſient pleaſures of the 


duty; but the happineſs or miſery of the life to come ſhould 
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| we are afraid; and how can we ceaſe to fear, if we ſtray from 


.. = 


concerns: Haſt thou reaſoned thyſelf into r-ſolution? Hl 
thou the heart of a mn? There is nothing ſo daring, which 
hath rot been done, even by thy ſex, when ſome great mo- 
tive of hope or fear, love or revenge has operated ſtrongly in 
the mind : Many have laughed at death itſelf, When in pur. 
ſuit of their favourite object. 
MN. If a weak or vicious paſſion hath carried people ſuch 
lengths, what ought to be expected where reaſon and reli. 
gion unite in the ſame cauſe ; where the conſcience applauds, 
and heaven itſelf is preſented before our eyes. O my Fa- 
ther, I ſhall ſtrive to arm myſelf for all events, death not 
excepted. 

T. We all look for happineſs, but how are we to find it, if 


the paths of virtue? Whatever concerns life, the more . 
ceſſary it is, the more naturally it preſents itſelf to us, and we 
all ſeek that which we imagine will be moſt productive of 
our happineſs ! If virtue be our ſupreme good, ſhall we nat 
ſeek it with all our heart? All other deſires are bounded 
by this world, but virtue hath no bounds ! 
M. My deſires go not beyond ford, raiment, health, prat 
of mind, and the hopes which religion preſents to my view. 
7. Theſe are very reaſonable deſires; yet they are tht 
higheft things we mortals can enjoy | 
AH. Why then is fo great a part of the world fo much 
more eager after riches, than they are after virtue ? 
T. Becauſe the/greateft part of the world think and it 
fooliſhly. My maſter uſed to fay of money, the great id 
F the world, that < we ought to have it in our heads, bit 
i not in our hearts.” Common prudence teaches the uf; 
and value of it; but if once it takes hold of our affection 
and commands our judgment, it becomes as poiſon to tit 
ſoul. Religion, on the other hand, muſt be in our hearts, & 
it will not be in our heads: Let us ſeek for that to whid 
we may ſafely apply in all the various diſtreſſes to which Ii 
is ſubject. To whom can we appeal, but to God, and to l 
word, as contained in the ſcriptures? This we are cl 
manded to read ; not as children, but to mark, ben 1 

digeſt them in our thoughts. 
M. 1% 
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M. I remember what you have already told me on this 
ſubject, ; t 

7. I am glad thou doſt : I now mean to add, Negle# of 
that it is not the cuſtom of our times, even for ©" 

ents to command their children, after a certain age, with 
reſpe& to religious duties: It is preſumed, that where 
the freedom of the heart is exerciſed, it may be in vain 
to do more than remind them of their danger. It ap- 
pears, however, to be a ſtrange kind of careleſſneſs in pa- 
rents, to give up a point of ſuch importance, or leave it fo 
much to chance. | N 

M. I am happy in having a Father who is ſo attentive to 
my everlaſting intereſt ! 
7. Why, Mary, thoſe who mind this world ſo much, 
as to be regardleſs of him who made the world, are at 
beſt very trifling beings; and the more wiſdom and ſupe- 
nority they affect on this account, the more fooliſh, and 
baſe they appear. I have known ſome rich families, 
where it would amaze thee to underſtand how careleſs, and 
conſequently how 1gnorant the children were, even when 
grown up; and if youth paſſes in this manner, what is to be 
expected in age? I have alſo remarked in what perpetual 
terrors the lives of many paſs, ſrom the fear of death, created 
by every flight diſorder. Better were it they had not been 
born, than thus to flutter about like butterflies, with gaudy 
wings for a few ſummers, and then fink into the grave! 
Thoſe who do not make it their firſt concern to account 
with heaven, are ſuſpended by a hair, being every day ſub- 
je to link into everlaſting deſtruction. | 

M. I tremble to think of this ſituation. So far from en- 
vying the condition of ſuch people, they appear as objects 
of my deepeſt compaſſion. I flatter myſelt I ſhall always 
Pay a due regard to your advice and example; and conſider 
you as the gracious inſtrument of heaven, in conducting me 
to everlaſting happineſs. Not alarmed at a cholic or a head- 
ach nor frightened when death ſhakes his dart; I hope to 
| be able to meet him as my friend, whenever it ſhall pleaſe 
the Almighty : and therefore wiſh for vonn commands, my 
Faker, though it were t9 die ! 
R 2 T. I thank 


— 
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Uſefulneſs 7. I thank thee, my. dear girl! And ſince] thoy 


good thoughts: With humble heart lend a patient ear to 
hendeſt : Tranſcribe that which thou readeſt, into thine 


heart, and cheriſh it in thy boſom. A minute's reading 
may furniſh an ample fund of admirable entertainment and 


tender mind : They are not ſtruck with awe as they ought 
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2. . N art ſo determined, hear what I am going to fay, 


the ſerip- and write it on the tablet of thine heart Read 
_— the New Teſtament every day of thy life, though 
it ſhould be but a verſe er two : This will ſupply the with 


theſe oracles of God : Read what thou clearly compre. 


improvement for the whole day, 

Children at ſchool are frequently diſtreſſed by the taſ 
which is ſet them; and diſguſted with reading the ſave 
writings, before they in the leaſt comprehend the importance 
of them. They begin too ſoon: they are overwhelmed 
with guantity : the portion is injudiciouſly choſen : it is not 
properly read and repeated to them, nor adapted to their 


to be; and thus the ſcriptures, when forced on them, are 
rendered irkſome; and from hence many are negligent in 
this great article all the remainder of their lives. 
4. I am afraid, from the little I know of the world, that 
this is true in a degree ſhocking to think of in a cbriftun 
land. : 
T. If people would attend, with a good heart, to the cit- 
cumſtances of the life and death of Chriſt, what he did and 
ſuffered for us, what he hath commanded us to do, and whit 
he hath forbidden, we ſhould acquire a very different turn d 
thought, from that which is generally found amongſt us, 
and however we may ſhew a repugnance, 2s if it would 
abridge our pleaſures, our days would paſs in far greater jo. 
Theſe Jens are neceſſary at all times; but we are apt to fol- 
get the very ſignification of the word len; and yet, 1 ſay, it 
we do not learn, and reliſh them too, whilſt we are in youth, 
how are we to form our taſte, and model our lives, as W* 
advance in years? If we dwell on the ſenſe contained in the 
ſcriptures, and conſider them as the words of eternal life, W 
ſhall find the road to a happy eternity. O Mary what num 
bers of years have the moſt part of mankind, of my 5 
{quany 


a f 
3 
ſquandered away ! How often have I offended againſt my 
own reaſon ! My Father died while I was yet an infant; I 
had no monitor in him, as thou haſt in me: Experience 
now qualifies me to be thy inſtructor : O my daughter, may 
my words fink into thine heart! May God give a bleſſing to 
them; may they make thee wiſe and happy. | 
M. My Father !——You know my heart: You know 
how much I love and honour you as the inſtrument of hea- 
ven, in giving me a being, and providing for that being; 
how much more do I love and honour you for thus endea- 
youring to render my being happy, by leading me into the 
paths of everlaſting life?? © 
T. My dear child, thou wilt not think my in- The confe- 
ſtructions tedious, while I thus open my heart to — 
thee! Whatever ſhall befall us, when we are evil. 
parted, let us never forget that the time will come 
when only ſuch leſſons, well learnt, can avail us: but there 
is but one way to learn them truly, and that is to practiſe 
them, Couldſt thou take a ſurvey cf all the ſplendor of the 
world ; all that beauty, ſenſe, or wealth can give, and be 
allured of the poſſeſſion of it, what would it avail ? Wouldſt 
thou prefer it to thy duty to thy God, and the hopes of a 
happy eternity? Thou haſt no property but thy good mind, 
and the work which thy hands can do: perhaps in the iſſue 
t may be ſo much the happier for thee. All things con- 
Ipire to warm thy heart, to ſtrengthen thy reaſon, to ani- 
nate thy vigilance in the cauſe of virtue, Thy want of 
iches, is, in many reſpects, freedom from temptation ; and 
Way thus become a faithful friend and a powerful patron, 
o promote thee to honour and never-ceaſing happineſs. 
puch is the kindneſs of heaven, in that which is with-held, 


ſ- well as in that which is beflowed. And now I charge 
i ee to remember, that all the thoughts and actions of our 
th, ss are attended with their certain conſequences. Good and 
we are unchangeable; and, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is no- 


ing good or evil, but what is virtuous or vicious. What 
that knowledge which does not dire& and govern our 
es; Or what the worldly goods which are not employed 
"ably to the deſigns of Providence? In the early 
days 
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through ſolid darkneſs, to the fire that never goes 0, ® 
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days of my life, I learnt from my maſters books and di. 
equrſe, that even heathens, concluded, from, the diftreſs i 
which- vireue is ſometimes involved ;, and the {plendo i 
which yice frequently triumphs, that there muſt be a fac 
rewards and puniſhments after death; and accordingly my 
maſter told me, that their ancient poets repreſented this 
ftate, in very ſtrong and ſignificant terms, They. had no 
clear lights to guide them; we have ſuch lights: how great 
therefore will be our puniſhment, if we walk in darling 
M4. No man on earth has been in heaven or in hell, 6 
tell us what is paſſing there; but the word. of God gives u 
as much information in this matter, as is neceſſary for u 
to know in our mortal ſtate; and as much I think a j 
fufficient to influence our lives, and make us, yirtuous an 
T. Well haſt thou ſpoken, Mary; and if men believe ne 
the word of God as contained in the ſcriptures, * neithe 
<. οuld they be perſuaded though one ſhould riſe from th 
„dead.“ Yet the more we realize ta. ourſelves the ſcens 
of future joy and miſery, and the more we reflect upon then 
the greater effect will they have upon us. Could I, my de 
Mary, repreſent to thee the different ſtates of gen al 
ad men: Could I give thee the proſpect which the ble: 
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35 which the bleſſed above ing to Him that Was, and ts; N 
n ta come: to the Lamb that was ſlain, but liveth for am 
&« Could 1 lead thee through the unhounded regions d 
eternal day, and ſhew thee the mutual and unbound 
«c joys of ſaints, who are at reſt from their labour, and li 
« fax ever in the preſence of God !—Or could I change # 
« ſcene, and unbar the iron-gates of hull, and carry db 


uns the worm that never dies: Could I ſhew thee the 2999 
« angels, faſt bound in chains, or the fouls of wicked ug 
<« overwhelmed with torment and deſpair : Could 1 
* thine cars to hear the deep itſelf groan with the "I 
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« cries of miſery z cries which can never reach the throne of 
” mercy, but return in ſad echoes, and even add to the 
« yery horrors of hell:“ Could I do this, my daughter, I 
ſhould rouſe every faculty of thy ſoul, and arm thee with a 
triple ſhield, to guard thee againſt the dangers to which thou 
art expoſed, | | 

M. O my Father, this is affecting beyond expreſſion ! 
this is enough to rouſe the moſt indolent; to alarm the 
moſt abandoned ſinner ; and to bring all men to repentance |! 
T. Alas my daughter ! would to heaven it were ſo! then 
might I ſay of the Heels of the Goſpel of Chriſt, what old 
Simeen ſaid of Chrif! himſelf, ©* Now let thy ſervant depart 
« in peace, for mine eyes have ſeen the ſalvation which 
« thon haſt prepared.” Thou, Mary, judgeſt from an 
joneſt, but an unexperienced heart. The deſcription I have 
juſt given, is animated and pathetic, not viſionary or fana- 
cal ; it contains the words of a great ſtateſman, philoſo- 
pher, and divine (a), drawn from the ſcriptures ; and thou 
nayſt plainly perceive in them the moſt nervous ſenſe, and 
ie moſt manly piety ; free from the bitter ſighs of melan- 
holy, the falfe fears of ſuperſtition, or the irregular 
rarmth of enthuſiaſm. | 
Revolve it calmly in thy thoughts; view it as the ge- 
wae produce of a ſtrong underſtanding, a lively imagina- 
Jon, and a good heart. Make it thine own, by recollec- 
on; and live, as if thou hadſt the glories of heaven in thy 
ew | Thus, by the mercies of God, thou wilt ere long ar- 
ve in thoſe bliſsful regions, which the learned and judi- 
ous prelate has ſo beautifully deſcribed ; there to ſing hal- 
abs before the throne of the Almighty, in the tranſcendent 
ry of the One Supreme, and partake of that happinefs 
nich furpaſſes all deſcription, and will endure for ever and 
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7 Sherlock, late Biſhop of London, Vol. HI. Diſcourſe I, 
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CONVERSATION VII. 


d 

bo cl 

T. WEEK is now paſt ſince you and I began u 
have ſet converſations upon ſerious ſubjects. Thi Te 

2 


is but a ſhort period, Mary, in the uſual meaſure 
2 ment of time; and yet much may be learnt in i, 
when people have a mind to be inſtructed. 

AM. Many, perhaps, at this moment, would give the worl 
ſor a ſingle day. 

7. I believe chere are ſome in ſuch unhappy circumſtances 
but thy principles are ſo well ſettled, as to guard and pr 
pare thee for that ſtate, from which 7 <2 are ſo anxious i 
a few hours reprieve. 

AV. The information you gave me laſt night, relating 
both worlds, was ſo very ſatisfactory and ſo very affeftin 
that I believe it will have a powerful and a conſtant ur; 
fuence upon my temper and conduct through life. 

T. We have talked a great deal about different opiniol 
in religion, and the diſputes and diſagreements whid 
have ariſen from them: I hope what was faid w 
ſtrengthen and confirm thee ; and improve, not injure 8 
bumanity ; for this is the foundation ſtone on which all i! 
tue is built. 

M. I have examined my heart upon this matter, and fn 
I have as much charity for ſuch as differ from me, ® 
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ſe that agree with me: if the former are the greateſt lovers 
ok virtue, they are for the ſame reaſon the moſt amiable, 
and therefore ought to be the moſt eſteemed and honoured. 
J. There is but one way, Mary, by which we can eſta- 
bliſh peace among men. 
V. 1 with you would tell me what it is, for I love peace 
and harmony as I love my ſoul. 
T. I mean the cultivation of humanity, that the yarious ſen- 
timents of mankind may not divide the world. Some con- 
vert themſelves into monflers, and devour their own ſpecies. 
Difference of complexion, laws, cuſtoms, or language ; or 
being of the ſame country, yet not of the ſame opinion in. 
politics or religion, are not ſufficient grounds for the leaſt 
degree of inhumanity. The occaſions which create moſt miſ- 
chief to ſociety, are generally trifling in themſelves, and ac- 
tidenta! + but conteſts not ſupported with decency, and a due 
regard to truth and virtue, ſhew how much we forget what. 
nam ſhould be to man. 
M. Do you think that the true exerciſe of humanity would 
make the world happy ? 
T. Indeed I believe, that if we acted agreeably e exer- 
to the laws of humanity, or the impulſe of our - 
nature, corrected b ligion ſhould be 7927 ang 
9 dy Our Icaglon, we u true foun- 
always ſollicitous to promote the welfar of our | dation of 
ellow-creatures, and render them as happy as 8 888 
hey can be. : 
M. Every one muſt be conſcious of ſame infirmities ; and. 
o man, I think, can be hard-hearted to others, without 
fling ſome degree of pain himſelf. 
. Frailty is tha lot of human nature: it is folly to ex- 
ct inſailibility in judgment, or total freedom from fin ; 
ut our numanity, with reſpect to each other, corrects theſe 
ekects: it is active, modeſt, inoffenſive, and anxious to 
tr the condition of mankind : whilſt the doing nothing 
"mM any other motive than a command, and without feeling 
de were framed to do it with pleaſure, is injuſtice to 
r Maker, 
He that knows what belongs to humanity, will be ſincere 
8 to 
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to his fellow-creatures ; and conſidering what human nature 
is, make large allowances for its defects. We cannot exer- 
ciſe our humanity without receiving back, with intereſt, the 
pleaſure we beſtow. - 

7. How comes it, that ſo many born in chri/tian civilized 
countries, ſo far neglect the cultivation of their humanity, 
that they ſeem to have no feeling for others, 

T. If they attended to their own. make and condition 28 
ſocial beings, or conſidered how much they are indebted to 
others for the protection afforded them, during their in- 
fancy and childhood: if they thought of thoſe duties which 
the Great Author of Nature requires of them, they would 
be humane, Humanity comprehends all ranks and condi. 
tions: its ſound is gone out into all lands, and its voice 
unto the ends of the earth: thoſe who do not obey it, are 
monſters in human ſhape, for the brutes obey the proper dic- 
tates of their nature. 

To weep is eur peculiar prerogative ; to ſympathize with 
human woes, is acting the part of a man, The leading prin- 
ciple of humanity is to conſider that we are creatures of one 
common nature; and the more we excrciſe this principle, 
the more our condition is improved : nothing can alter its 
laws, or revoke its ordinances ; and a ſtrict obſervance d 
theſe rules, would perfect the peace, not only of private 
perſons, hut alſo of nations: wars would ccaſe throughout 
the world, and univerſal love take place, and reign in ever 
heart, 

MV. Theſe are high commendations of humanity : woll 
to God I could ſee the day when it ſhould be univerſal 
exerciſed | 

T. To ſay a man is humane, is no more than to ſay he 
man, and has the properties of a rational being: but tl 
contrary character makes us think of a bear, a wolf, f. 
lion. My obſervation is not the leſs true, on account d 
the improbability, that we ſhall ever ſee humanity fully al 
played; and as a proof that what I have ſaid is founded i 
our nature, I appeal to thy heart, Mary, if any thing affor 


ſo great a pleaſure, as the doing a proper kindneſs, ml 
the 
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the undeſe-ving, except promoting the happineſs of the di- 
ſtteſt, or the deſerving ? “ Is any object ſo pleaſing to the 
« eye, as the ſight of the perſon whom we have obliged; 
« gr any muſic To agreeable to the ear, as the voice of one 
« that owns us for a benefactor ?” 

M. Though we are all confeſſedly creatures of one com- 
mon nature, does not the exerciſe of our humanity towards 
each other, depend on our religion ? 

T. Bad muſt be the religion which does not require the 
exerciſe of humanity : ſome nations who live ſtill in groſs 
ignorance, are very humane : others, whoſe manners are 
corrupted by wars and a habit of ſpilling blood, as I have 
heard my maſter ſay, ſeem to have extinguiſhed this heavenly 
fire. The religion we profeſs is moſt remarkable, by its 
correſpondency with the dictates of humanity : the only per- 
felt man was the moſt tender and humane] "The Almighty, 
who gave us our religion, requires of us to be the inftru- 
ments of his Providence; and he hath annexed ſo exalted a 
pleaſure to the performance of the duty which man owes 
to man, that no other pleaſure equals it. Kindneſs and 
berignity of temper flowing from humanity, lead to every 
thing truly generous and good. Nothing is more beautiful 
in dur nature; and when improved by the chriſtian religien, 
e claim affinity with angels. As dew which falls gently 
from the heavens, aſſwages the ſcorching heat of the ſun, 
o words and deeds of humanity have a reſiſtleſs force in 
Woirening the bitterneſs of anger and reſentment, and turn- 
W's their edge againſt themſelves. 

A.. According to this lovely deſcription which you give 
E { humanity, if all the world was humane, differences in 
1; 0 Pinion would never create any animoſity, But as it is, we 


not much ſtudy how to bear with other people's defects; 
e {till leſs how to diſcern their good qualities: the queſtion 
at a which of theſe requires the moſt ſenſe and virtue? 

l. believe they generally keep pace with each other; and 


cd 11 ou mayſt be aſſured, that whatever tends molt to ri 
Y "os is the readieſt way to reform the reft of the 
en 0 rid 
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As to the different opinions which prevail, God forbid 
that thou ſhouldeſt look upon any one as a foe to heaven, 
merely becauſe he thinks differently from thee; or be an 
enemy to any perſon, who, as far as thou knoweſt, is a friend 
to God. Whatever reaſon and experience teach us to he 
true, in regard to the accidental different turn of men' 
thoughts, humanity teaches us to compaſſionate We know, 
for inſtance, that the advocates for a faith not commonly 
received, are diſtinguiſhed by their preſuming ſo much on 
being in the right, that what we call candour or moderz- 
tion, is, in their eyes,:cowardiſe, and giving up their faith: 
and if they conſider their own notions as infallible truths, it i 
a vain taſk to oppoſe them. 

A7. There ſeems to be a great difference between not 
agreeing in opinion, and quarrelling for the ſake of it. And 
I do, not apprehend, from your notions of humanity, that 
there is much depth or knowledge wanting, for men to un- 
derſtand their duty to their neighbour. 

T. Plain natural good ſenſe is no ſcience ; but this, anda 
good hcart, arc of more value than all the learning in the 
world. The opportunity of &nowledge, will be after thi 
life ; but the only opportunity of doing good, and acting lu. 
manely, is now. If thou takeſt care to improve this, thou 
art ſufficiently ſecure of the other; but if this be neglected, 
all is loſt,” 5 | 

M. Do you think in general that we are doing-good, when 
we endcavour to avoid evil? | 

T. So it ſcems; but this is not the ly good required of us 

M. As we have all an equal claim to forbearance and 
charity ; if others do not moleſt nor injure me in my right 
of judging, I fhall give them the ſame meaſure. 

T. Thy rule of conduct in this particular ſhould de- 
pend on thine own heart and rcligion, and not on the r 
ample of others, which may happen to be wrong. Wit 
regard to the various conteſts, which divide mankind 

we may as well endeavour to propagate a belief by fire an 
ſword, as to bring about agreement in matters depending ® 


the freedom of the mind, by any kind of violence. For tho 


there 
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thete is ſomething “ like a miracle in truth, which forcibly 
« carries the mind along with it ; and men, being by zature 
« reaſonable creatures, naturally embrace the diCtates of rea- 
e ſon; yet there are ſome matters, wherein truth cannot be 
« eaſily diſcovered;ꝰ eſpecially by thoſe whoſe eyes are 
clouded by groſs prejudices, ariſing from early impreſſions 
in education, or weakneſs of underſtanding, for which they 
may not be accountable, I remember to have heard my 
maſter remark, that opinion is a mon/?er, half truth, and 
half falſpood; but that if we take a calm and diſpaſſionate 
view of it, we ſhall probably diſcover where the fallacy 
lies, 

M. I perceive how much the virtue of my own mind 
depends on my humanity, by whatever faith I may be di- 
ſtinguiſned; and this ſeems to be a neceſlary preparative 
to follow the great Lord and teacher of the chriſtian 
world | 

'T. We muſt be humanized before we can be true chri/tians. 
In the mean while, humanity is of high value; not only as 
it implies a virtuous diſpoſition and a good heart, but as it 
prompts us to acts of benevolence, and enables us to 4 
goed, Eſteem is not always regulated with juſtice, nor de 
the beſt men conſtantly ſucceed beſt, therefore prepare and 
ſtand thy ground ſteadily, whether good or evil report be 
made of thee, 

M. Would it not be a great encouragement to virtue, if 
eſteem and good opinion were always to be the immediate 
effects of it ? 

7. Upon my word, I doubt this very much: for a part 
of the virtue of mankind conſiſts in patience under unjuſt 
reproaches, and in referring their cauſe to heaven, Good 
opinion is frequently beſtowed with great truth and pro- 


to our zeal and humanity : But in many inſtances it is ab- 
lurd, or of no uſe to our ſculs or bodies : it does not in- 
creaſe our happineſs, nor leſſen our miſeries. Wiſe men, 
under all circumſtances, ate contented to put themſelves 
under the guidance of reaſon and prudence, which gencrally 

| conducts 


pretty; and when it is ſo, it becomes valuable in proportion 
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conducts them right: © and if we follow reafon and e. 
“ ligion, let approbation follow us, if it pleaſes; if it wil 
« not, it is a ſign that it is not good for much.” 

A. 1 thank you, my Father: you arm me 2 
— all points; but I am ſorry to obſerve, that ſo 
mon con- great a part of mankind ſpend a large portion 
dition of of their time in fruitleſs diſputes, or in complain; 

of others, or of themſelves. | 

T. This is a common fault, and therefore I warn thee of 
the evil: when it anſwers no good purpoſe, it can be no 
proof of wi/dem. Thoſe who know but little of the world, 
or of themſelves, are the moſt apt to complain of others: 
thoſe who have a conſiderable degree of knowledge 0 
both, frequently accuſe themſelves : but the wiſe and u. 
perienced complain neither of themſelves nor of others, un- 
leſs there is a folid foundation for it. I am ſpeaking of the 
events of life which are untoward and mortifying, and yet 
unavoidably happen even to the wiſeſt. Do thou, my child, 
cultivate in thine heart a diſpoſition to be pleaſed when thou 
ſeeſt goed; and be not diſmayed when thou beholdeſt il 
Complaints are the produce of every ſoil, and under all the 
various circumſtances of life. We came into the world weep- 
ing; and we weep for the evils we find in it: and yet we 
- are again much diſturbed at the thought of parting with it 
Few of us learn truly what it is; we grow fond of it, becauſe 
we are ignorant of it ; and we quarrel with it again, becauk 
we are ignorant of ourſelves. | 

MH. If this be the ſtate of life, there is ſo much the great?! 
cauſe for reaſonable beings to be reconciled to the thoughts 
parting with it. 

T. As creatures of one common nature, endued with ſuch 
noble principles of action, yet limited to fo ſhort a time t 
act in, one might hope that only love and harmony woul 
be found here on earth; but the contrary is ſo true, thi! 
nothing ig without its mixture: yet we ought not to com. 
plain, there being ſo much reaſon to fear, from what e 
ſee, that if it were otherwiſe, even the goad might be we(- 
ded to this world, and their virtues clouded, if not defaced: 
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ind we have {ill very ſtrong and ſufficient reaſon to be con- 
tented, and to rejoice. | 
V. It becomes us to adore the providence of God, and 
de thankful for the portion of good he hath given to us; and 
not arraign the wiſdom. of the great Creator and Governor 
ff the world! 
T. True, my dear Mary: he who ſees the paſt, the preſent, 
and the future, can be the only true judge. Fools find fault 
ith his government ; and profane perſons grumble and are 
liſcontented ; yet the religion which God hath given us, to 
de our comfort and guide, inſpires ſuch a perſuaſive bene- 
olence, as filences all complaints: it charms the mind to 
deace, and diffuſes joy over the earth. If its divine pro- 
erties are not attended to, it is our fault, to whom it is 
propoſed : for ignorance, ariſing from careleſſneſs, will be 
puniſhed as careleſſneſs itſelf.— And as to chance, as we call 
t, in the various conditions of men, this is the diſpoſition 
nade by the providence of God; and proves good or evil 
us, according to the uſe we make of it. Affluence ſometimes 
romotes wiſdom, and oftener obſtructs it; but ſtill wi/dom 
xcelleth folly, as light excelleth darkneſs ; and this is with- 
thy reach ; therefore let not the purity of thy thoughts be 
lied by murmur or diſcontent, but rejoice in thy ſubmiſ- 
on under all fortunes. 
M. Where ſhall I ſeek for ſuch wiſdom, as will enable 
e to rejoice ? 
7. Still doſt thou aſk this queſtion, Mary But thou art 
wig, and I am thy Father! I beſeech thee to hear my 
wer, and attend to the oracles of heaven. The word 
of God moſt high, is the fountain of wiſdom, and her 
ways are everlaſting commandments !”” The advice of the 
of God is, „Set thy affe&ions on things above, and 
Wt on things on the earth,” This is double inſtruc- 
Thou art told both what thou art, and what thou 
* todo! Truſt then in thy religion for thy defence: 
„ only can be the glory of thy end]! Commune with 
ue own heart, in thy chamber, and be ſtill;“ ſo ſhalt 
bern to rejvice in thy inclination te be gaad, even if 
3 thou 
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thou ſhouldſt have nothing elſe to rejoice in: thy futur 
happineſs will then be ever in thy thoughts; and even 
hour will wear a pleaſing aſpect: thy happineſs is already je. 
gun; thou art now on thy journey to that country, where 
thou haſt reaſon to hope thy joy will be made perfect and 
complete. | 
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SATURDAY. 


CONVERSATION IX. 


On Death. 


M. TVO U beguiled the hours of our conver» 1ztroduc- 
ſation laſt night, in ſo pleaſing a man- TW 
ner, that I have felt myſelf happy ever ſince, tion of 
Thoſe ſenſations which we diſtinguiſh by the glo- Aub. 
rious name of humanity, have charms to ſooth a ſavage breaſt, 
or melt a heart of flint. But, my Father, you brought me 
ſo gently to the end of my jeurney, that the entrance on a 
ſtate after death, ſeemed to have no terrors. I hope there 
are no diſþutes amongſt us concerning what is paſſing in the 
world of ſpirits ? 

T. If there are any, they muſt certainly remain undecided 
til we try what death is. We cannot know any thing be- 
yond what is revealed to us. 


M. Pray, my Father, how do the thoughts of death affect 
ou? | 
7. Life and death have long been equally poiſed in my 
thoughts : They ſeem as inſeparably united ; for our decay 
$5 furely as much the work of nature, as our progreſs to 
maturity, I have conſidered that, at my time of day, I ought 
be indifferent, and alienate my affections from the world 
fer, as to be ready to part with it at the ſhorteſt notice. 


þ * * will you oblige me ? I wiſh to know your thoughts 
n death! 


T T. My 
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T. My thoughts, Mary, take in à conſiderable compaſs; 
and I doubt if ſome of them will pleaſe thee. 

M. Why ſhould they not? I am as much intereſted in 
the ſubject, as any of the children of Eve; and I ſhall never 
meet with ſo good a friend as yourſelf, whoſe care for me er. 
tends beyond the grave. 
Bd T. Well, my dear Mary, hear me patienj, 
refletions and I will tell thee. Death appears to me, 281 
on death. : 

remedy for many miſeries, not curable by other 
means: it is as food to the hungry, and clothes to the nz 
ked : whatever our ſorrows or afflictions may be; whateyer 
our pains of body, or anguiſh of mind; death ww away 
our tears, and puts an end to our labours; the contemplz- 
tion of it is balm to the ſoul of him who has a proſpect d 
General happineſs in a life to come. Conſider, Mary, that 
refleftions wee are ever dying whilft we live. Every time we 
w draw our breath, it ſabtracts from our duration 
en earth, as much as it adds to it. 

M. I do not comprehend your meaning, - 

T. Why, the longer we live, the ove Gut ave ade to 
us; yet every fuch day brings us the nearer to death. 

M. True: and we ought to grow the Getter and wit 
every day, to anfwer the true end of living. 

T. We pray to God to enable us to number, or ran 
our days, with this view, that we may apply our hearts um 
107 ſdom. It would be footifh indeed to make a buſtle about 
life, without conſidering the deſign of it; and that Ft 
ſhould be temperate in the love of it, is as obvious, as thit 
we ſhould be temperate in all things, We purſue a varkt 
of objects, and obtain but few; and ſometimes receive bu 
little ſatisfaction when we obtain them; but the wants ani 
neceſſities of many are ſo great, ſuch perſons may be fil 
rather to /uffer life than to enjoy it | 

. The miſerable, who are languithing in pain, opp 
with misfortunes, or groaning with anguiſh of mind, > 
ſurely have but little reliſn for life 

T. And what deſt thou think of thoſe who enjoy ele 


bleſſin g, except a thoughtful concern for the a” 
el 
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What is the ſtate of thoſe who droop with. melancholy, by 
thinking too ill of their own. condition; or of ſuch as are, 
devated with preſumptuous conceits; and do not ſee that they 
walk on the verge of a ptecipice ? Do thou, my dear Mary, 
bear life with an equal: mind; and not vex thyſelf about that 
which, at beſt, can laſt but a little while, In the great 
view of our exiſtence through eternity, life is as a ſun- beam 
playing in the air, diſappearing as the light withdraws. It is 
ſurely a ſmall object to thoſe who have great hopes beyond 
the grave; though it is of great moment to them who have. 
no other happineſs in proſpect than what they find here ! 

M. Perſons in the ſituation you deſcribe, ſeem to be more 
pitiable than thoſe who are afflicted with pain, or diſtreſſed 
by poverty. Do you think, my Father, that it adminiſters 
much to our happineſs, to be able to view death with in- 
difference ? | | | 

T. Of all advantages it is the greateſt ; If we neither 
defire life, nor fear death, but as heaven is pleaſed to. diſpoſe 
of us, then we may be ſaid to enjoy that peace which God 
beſtows, as the greateſt mark of his fayour to mortals. This 
however cannot be the lot of thoſe who are captivated with 
the dazzling charms of wealth, the faſcinating eſteem of ho- 
nours, or any worldly object. Nothing but a ſound judgment, 
and an innorent life can ſecure it to us! 

M. But where are we to find thoſe, whoſe lives are ſo 
nmocent, that they can really ſmile at death? 

7. Recollect thyſelf, Mary: thou haſt known ſome in- 
ances : I mean ſuch innocence as conſiſts in a hearty de- 
re of virtue, and a reſolute purſuit of ſuch objects as are 
icceptable in the fight of God. Innocence, without any 
ixture of guilt, was never found in any of the children of 
en; except in Him, who was God as well as man / 

I M. But is there not ſomething excecdingly dreadful in the 
ought of death ? 

1 14 20 thought of death is horrible to cowards, If thou 
3 x 1 olution enough to oppoſe vice, thou mayſt acquire 
4 rmneſs of mind which has enabled the brave, in all 
den do meet death as a friend ; or at work, as a necellary 
AA evil 


| 1,40 edt trees 


their ſouls, which alone can give a true reliſh of life? 
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evil which they muſt ſuffer; therefore ſend up thy prayer 
to heaven for a happy death (a). Granting it to be an evil, 
we bear many other evils with the profoundeſt reſignation, 
why ſhould we not alſo bear this /aff, with a good grace? It 
comes from the ſame hand. Death is a puniſhment inflig. 
ed on all the children of Adam; ©* in him we all die; for 
by /in came death ;” but behold the arm of God extended 
forth to relieve, and to ſupport us! For although in Aim 
all die, in Chriſt we ſhall all be made alive. Thus by the 
all-merciful and wiſe appointment of the great Parent of 
mankind, if death muſt be called an evil, good comes out of 
evil, 
M. The love of life is ſo natural, that very fey, 
We * 2 apprehend, can bring themſelves to an entire 
| reconciliation to the thoughts of parting with it. 
T. The weak and daſtardly ſuffer a foreboding of death 
with every light diſorder ; and people of great ſenſibility, ar 
apt to imagine themſelves dying on little occaſions : but the 
frm, the pious, and the brave, in this ſenſe never die at il. 
When their hour comes, they expire; but death, as an objet 
of terrot, ſcems to have very little power over them. Which 
of the two conditions wouldſt thou chuſe ? 
A. The deciſion is eaſily made. I confeſs I ſee nothing 


In 
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(a) For a Happy Death. 


O eternal God, thou merciful Father of men and angelt, I beſeect 
thee in thy goodneſs to arm me with ſuch ſtrength, that the terrors ol 
death may not affright me, nor my ſpirit be diſmayed, Grant tlatl 
may triumph in the thought of being delivered from the poſſibility 
offending thee! Thou art gracious, and full of mercy! O give 
wiſdom to behold with an equal mind, all the fleeting joys and tran 
miſeries of the preſent life, and to look forward beyond the graie ® 
that happy place, where the weary are at reſt I have offended tic: U 
numberleſs inſtances I have left undone thoſe things which Loot 
to have done, and I have done thoſe things which I ought not to bat 
done ; and therefore I tremble and am afraid : but thou, Lord, art de 
ſpring of mercy, and the ſtream of univerſal love, to thoſe who are (ot 
rowful and repent! And thou, bleſſed Redeemer of the world, Wy 
didſt pay the ranſom for repentant ſinners, O dire& my ſteps town 
the manſions of eternal bliſt ; and bring me with joy into the preſelt 
ef my Father and my God! Amen. 
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in fear, but what is mean or painful, But does not fear 
come from education and habit, as well as from guilt? And 
my dear Father, I have heard it faid, that to blazon death 
with the tongue, and to ſee it with the ge, are two very dif- 
ferent things. | 
J. It ſometimes happens indeed, that perſons who talk 
moſt of death, are the moſt afraid of it; but {till it is by 
thinking and diſcourſing, that we learn to form true notions of 
any thing; and many a one has been talked into courage. 
We all adopt principles, or rules, which may be right or 
wrong, according to the books we read, the company we 
keep, and the meaſure of our underſtanding, whereby we 
diſcern good and evil : but perhaps the beſt way to think fa- 
miliarly of death, is to hold the world in little eſtunation ; 
and this leflon we ſhould ſoon learn, if we duly confidered 
how ſhort and uncertain the tenure of life is. i 
M. All this I acknowledge; yet ſtill it is glorious zo ſee 
the ſun, and to be ſurrounded by the delights which this 
world affords ! 
T. Thou talkeſt like one perfectly contented, or from 
the natural vivacity of youth; but thou doſt not conſider 
what thou haſt juſt ſaid of the miſerable ; nor how ſmall a 
part of mankind paſs through life, without a large portion 
of pain and ſorrow. And granting that it is glorious to be- 
bald the ſun; how much more 'glorious, and conſequently 
how much more deſirable, to behold the face of Him who 
made the ſun, and in whom all glory centers | 
AM. I cannot deny this, my Father; I ſpeak from my pre- 
ſent latisfaction: and I clearly apprehend, that a true no- 
tion of death, is the reward of a graceful ſubmiſſion to ne- 
ceſſity, and the hopes and expectations of greater happineſs 
in a life to come. 
5 Our peace here muſt ariſe from our faith, and our truſſ in 
op 2 our ſtate bereafter : and we ſhould moderate our love 
8 6 eee that to live is a gift, but to die is 
Stig 77 and reluctance to pay a debt to our Maker, who 
"ag o make us ſo much the happier by it, is the 
proof of folly and obſtinacy. 


2 A. But 
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M. But has not God, the great Author of Nature, deep⸗ 
ly implanted in us the love of life ? 

T. He hath deeply implanted in our breaſt this love of life, 
and the fear of death is generally the. greateſt of all others, 
yet, by the force of ſerious reflection, and the exerciſe of 
manly. courage, the wiſe rennt this fear; and the fooliſb are 
ioſenſible of it. 

M. As there is no dependence upon a: regular courſe of 
years, but many are cut off at every age, we had need be 
always watchful |! 

T. I have heard my maſter talk with great confidence up- 
on this ſubject, both from his own obſervation, and from 


approved calculations made for the purpoſes of allowing in- 


comes on lives: perhaps it may adminiſter to thy 
e f the virtue to know what 1 gathered from him, con- 
proportion Cerning the ordinary duration of life. 
2 Le of AZ. I ſhould be glad to know what this is. 
peaple T. Thou haſt no apprehenſion, child, that thy 
within Father is now trading on the laſt fifth part of his 


— ſtock of life (a). Thou ſeeſt me chearful and in 

good ſpirits, but nature is gradually decaying, and 
Jam one in four who is to die in frve years (b). It is not in 
my power to pronounce that I ſhall be dead at the end of 
five years, but this I know, that if I ſhould live beyond this 
time, a greater proportion than ane in ſome other ſaur, upon 
a general view of the chance of life, will die, as it were in 
my place. 

M. I hope, my dear Father, that the fatal hour may be 
far more diſtant from you; but theſe are awful conſiden- 
tions! Pray what is my chance of dying? 

T. Doſt thou ſeriouſly make this inquiry, and would 
thou draw uſeful inſtruction from my anſwer ? 

A. 1 mean to hear you tell me of my own ſtate, in this fe. 
ſpe, with the ſame calmneſs as you ſpeak of yours; at 

knows 


(a) Of 1020 born, 785 are dead by the age of zo, which is lo ven 
near 4 in 5, we may well ſay that only x in 5 remains alive. 


(b) From the age of 55 to 60, 38 in 273 die, which is near one i 
, 
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knowing fo much the more of liſe, learn how to value and 
employ it. 7 
T. Why, then, my dear child, hear me and learn.“ No- 
« thing is ſo bold as truth, nor ſo chearful as innocence.“ 
Learn the value of life, from conſidering the hort and un- 
certain duration of it. Thy chance is one in five, to die in 
fifteen years (a). Startle not, it is but one in five] Look 
round thee — ſee how the ſcythe of death mows down the 
children of men. Figure to thyſelf the proceſſion of human 
life : obſerve the reality of what is paſſing before thine eyes: 
behold the rich and the poor; the wiſe and the fooliſh ; the 
virtuous and the wicked; thoſe who make much noife, and 
thoſe who are never heard of beyond the ſmall circle of a 
few acquaintance ! they all fall into one common grave, 
which is always open and never full! The knowledge I now 
communicate to thee is built on experience, and a ſtrict 
examination of numbers and real events. It is not that each 
ſhould attempt to know exactly how long he ſhall live, for 
this would be highly preſumptuous and abſurd ; but in ge- 
neral we may learn from facts, what we might not otherwiſe 
be aware of. Mankind deceive themſelves ſtrangely, my 
daughter, in regard to the length of their days ! Haſt thou 
not often heard people ſay, when they approach to ſixty, 
** T hreeſcore years I Oh this is no age 
M. It is not the age, I ſuppoſe, at which they think 
it probable themſelves ſhall die; but 1 always ſuſpected, that 
being parties, as well as judges, they were partial to them- 
ſelves. 
7. This proves what I told thee before; but we abuſe the 
kindneſs of Providence, when we put off the work of re- 
pertance and amendment, on the preſumption of living long. 
The caſe ſtands thus: we know that ſome live to threeſcore 
years and ten ; but we know not, or generally will not be- 
exe, that half the number of thofe who reach to /ixty, will 
e dead before they come to the age of ſeventy (b). 
„„ 
; (2) This is founded on 02 of 15 years old, of whom, by the time 
3 hey reached 30, 94 were dead, fo that it comes near to one in five. 
3 {*) Of 135 (the remainder of 1000 born) being 60 years of age, be- 
3 fore 
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Af. Alas, poor ten years / 
T. Aye, Mary, —poor indeed] and how ſeldom do we con. 
ſider that theſe ten years are divided out amongſt the number 
of candidates for life, in broken fragments, fome having only 
ene or two, although others have eight or nine; but one with 
another, they hardly obtain above five or fix years of the in. 
N. But do not many live to be fourſcore years of age (a) 
T. Very few: only twenty-ſeven in a thouſand : yet every 
one may aſk, why may not this be my lot? why ſhould not 
I reach the ſame term? Nay, many are ſo unwilling to die, 
that they ſeem to envy ignorance, poverty, and pain, when 
there is a proſpect of living : and the ſtil! greater misfortune 
is, that few live as if the preſent day might be their laſt, but 
Kill conſider their death as remote. 
MN. I preſume the ela, as well as the youngeft of us, have 
deſigns and projects, hopes and expectations, which require 
time for the completion, perhaps beyond the chance of thei 
continuance in life. 
T. No doubt: and it is well for mankind that it is ſo; but 
fill, if they would be happy, their lives muſt be innocent. 
| M. Seeing that death will come, the reprieve ſo fondly de- 
14 fired by the aged, can remove them but a ſmall diſtance 
14 from death. But is it really true, that only 27 in 1000 bon, 
| live to be fourſcore ? | 
"» T. It is certainly ſo, according to the beſt accounts: nd! 
| is there any ſecurity for youth. The much greater part of mar- 
kind die ſo yorng ; that taking infants into the account, tht 
life of man does not exceed twenty, or as ſome pretend, ſer 
teen years. In the ordinary courſe of the vegetable world, 
green fruit is often cut off by a blaſt, by violence, or tit 
various accidents to which it is ſubject, This is in Jo 
meaſure the caſe of thoſe who die in youth - but as fruit thi 
is ripened by time, muſt, in its proper ſeaſon, fall, ſo the aps 
mut die. Nature is the huſbandman that gathers us all in. 
| M, Youly 


i | fore ten years are expired, 63 of them die, which is not far mort of tit 
Wi | half part, to die before any one reaches to yo years. 

(a) Of 72 perſons (the remainder of 1000 born) being 70 yean'® 
of age, by the courſe of mortality, 55 of them die within ten yea 
and conſequently only 27 of the 1000 remain alive at the age of $0, 
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/ Young as I am, I have obſerved the rapid progreſs of 
if: how quickly infants paſs into childhood, childhood 
into youth, and youth into manhood, ſtill running for- 
ward towards its end. 

7. And ere long, thou wilt ſee how men flip into middle 
Je; then again into what we call advanced years, and 
from thence they Toon fall into old age. This progreſſion 
of life, to people of obſervation, appears amazingly quick 
Thou heareſt from every ones mouth, -<« Bleſs me! is it 
poſſible ! It ſeems to be but yeſterday that ſuch an one was @ 
child! It is poſſible, indeed, for the fact is really fo. Nor 
is it leſs true, that nature keeps nearly an equal pace, as to 
the numbers that come into the world, of both ſexes, and 
the numbers who march out of it, at the ſeveral ſtages of life. 
Every circumſtance proves to us, that there is a God, who 
ſuperintends all the affairs of /ife and death. Thus it is, and 
thoſe who are captivated with this world, or afraid of the 
next, generally reckon upon years, even when their ſituation 
is ſuch, that they have but little ſecurity for months or weeks, 
or days : They baniſh the thoughts of death, as if the put- 
ting him out of their heads, would hinder his appfoach : 
And when his fore-runners fictneſt or age are at their doors, 
they are very unwilling to believe, that death will follow. 
He takes ſuch a variety of forms, that we cannot well di- 
ſtinguiſh him till we feel his dart 


# 


N- A. This calculation of lives is entirely new to me, and 
he nceed ſtartled me at firſt: I did not think the chance of my 
fr lying was ſo great; and yet I can myſelf recollect numbers 


no died between the fifteenth and thirtieth year of their 
ge. | 
me 7. The leſſer hazard of middle age, compared with youth, 


S We are leſs ſubje& to fevers, and the effects of the paſſions 
i the mind, than when we were young. , 


uns . Surely this is a leſſon which youth ougat carefully to 
{ the Arn, | | 

7. It would be productive of happy fruits, if they would 
of W's to it; but alas! in the youthful ſtate, we are gene- 


| plly too giddy to ſee ſuch things in their true light ! In the 
3 mean 


ſes from the hardineſs and ſtrength acquired by time; and 


( 1461 
mean while, the time of our death being, for good reaſons, 


concealed from us, every diſtinct perſon flatters himſelf, 
Kindreſs that he ſhall not be of the number who muſt leave 


} £4 4 a. the {tage of life, within the ordinary period that 


played in experience points out; and if it were otherwiſe, it 
„ is probable the affairs of the world would not be 
dying. carried on in a proper manner. Providence is in- 
dulgent to us, as if it was intended to alleviate the natural 
abhorrence we have to death, and animate our endeavours 
to take care of life, as the choiceſt bleſſing: for though 
every day brings us nearer to our end, death never ſeems near : 
the time being concealed from us, we enjoy this turn of 
mind, and ſuffer no fruitleſs pain. 

M. This is true: and amazing it is to think of 

T. I obſerved the other day, two of my acquaintance, 
both far gone in their diſeaſe, and both deemed incurable: 
each- thought the other would die ſoon, and openly declared 
his opinion, but neither ſeemed to imagine his own. death 
to be near. 

AA. If they lived well, it was ſo far happy. 

T. I mention it as a proof of the mercy of heaven in 
making us happy almoſt to the laſt hour. Every body ſhould 
endeavour to make the preſent time comfortable, yet always 
living mindful of the life to come, and not cheating themſelves 
with falſe hopes: it is a duty we owe to our own repoſe to 
divert every uſeleſs thought of death.- EE, 
What life As to our fondneſs for life, how great is ths 


ww indifference of ſome, who have the fulleſt en- 
3 joyment of this world, after having 8 
lind. means to fill up the meaſure of their defires ! The 


moſt fortunate find, that there muſt be ſomething more than 
it can furniſh, to equal the longings of their hearts after 
happineſs. We all wiſh to live long, with a view to the 
Joyment of life and yet as old age creeps: on, WE a r- 4 : 
qualified for ſuch enjoyments : and who can ſay he w! | 
till to-morrow ; or that he ſhall be more virtuous tw-en . 
years henee, than he is to-day? Time too often brings 3 
guilt and more ſorrow; yet when it opens new lights to 


of 
. e approach to the verge © 
ſoul, to direct our ſteps, as we app | eternity 
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eternity, and reduces the paſſions to a ſtate of obedience to 
reaſon, then it is deſirable: but he who truſts that he ſhall' 
live to be old, for the purpoſe of regulating his paſſions, 
without endeavouring to ſubdue them, thinks not how little 
merit he may have, if he ſucceeds ; and may find that even 
old age hath many paſſions peculiar to. itſelf. 
V. Is it not then fooliſh, as well as preſumptuous, to de- 
fer this neceſſary work, in expectation of long life / 
7. Weak and fooliſh indeed, to truſt one's whole fortune 
on a bottom, which hath wrecked ſo many millions ! "The 
only way, Mary, of making ſure of all the good effects of 
living long, is to live well; and to live well, humanly ſpeak- 
ing, is in our power; but to live long, it is very obvious, 18 
wt in our power. | | | 
As to honour, wealth, renown, and the ambition which cap- 
tivates the great world, what are they but the mere whiſtling 
of a name? How ſhort a time deſtroys ſuch diſtinctions ! I 
who am deſtined to an humble fortune, am now approach- 
ing to my end; and if it ſhould pleaſe heaven to afflict me 
with a ſtroke of the palſy, or an apoplectic fit; or if 1 was 
labouring with grievous pains in the gout, or the ſtone, 
though I ſhould become immediately poſſeſſed of an-income 
of a thouſand, or if you pleaſe, ten thouſand pounds a year, 
what would it avail ? What comfort ſhould I draw from it ? 
How defirable ſoever it might appear to thoſe who belong 
to me, it could have no charms in my eyes ! 
M. What is it then that makes the aged, and thoſe who 
muſt leave the ſage of life very ſoon, covetous or am- 
bitious ? : a | 
7. Folly and dotage: it is want of ſenſe, or want of 
faith ; it is the force of habit, and in both caſes, a miſap- 
plication of the underſtanding. But ſtill thou art to ob- 
ſerve, that there are many actions which the world judges 
of falſely, and imputes to mgtives of folly or impiety, though 
they are frequently the reſult of prudence, and flow from 
affection to children. The great may ſometimes have a view 
to the love of their country ; when, to vulgar eyes, their 
conduQ may ſeem as if they were actuated by a fooliſh or a 
ous ſelf-lovez for they may ſet but little value on ſuch 
U2 | enjoys 
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enjoyments, with reſpect to their own ſtate and condi. 
tion, and yet indulge a very rational ſatis faction in think. 
ing that thoſe who they love moſt, will he the better for 
ſuch things: therefore be not rath in thy concluſions : 
judge with candour. | 
M. I believe it is not ſo much for the love of 
may life, as from the fear of death, that many are fo un- 
willing to die. 
T. True, Mary. That ſomething after death, 
which we muſt die to know, may be the cauſe of their un- 
eaſineſs. We brand death with the odious name of tyran, 
when we are really indebted to him for our freedom from 
the yoke of life, when it grows burthenſome. But if we 
conſider death merely as depriving us of breath, this 
falls very ſhort of the notion we ought to entertain of it, 
We ſhould take in the whole compaſs of this wonderful 
diſpenſation! By ane man, death came into the world ; by 
another, came the reſurrection of the dead. Adam, by his 
offence, brought death into the world; Chriſt, by his media- 
tion, brought [fe and immortality to light, and theſe are 
promiſed to all, without exception, who are obedient to his 
laws. We are informed of nothing, with certainty, of the 
ftate beyond the grave; except that rewards or puniſh- 
ments will be difpenſed in it, for what we have done in 
this world. Theſe are objects of faith, becauſe we do not 
ſee them; but nothing can be more reaſonable to believe; 
and if we act under the influence of ſuch belief, we ball 
apply ourſelves diligently to avoid the miſery threatened, and 
to obtain the happineſs promiſed, in the ſame manner, and 
with the ſame zeal and afſiduity, as if we were not obliged 
to paſs through the gates of death, to ſuffer the one or en- 
joy the other, ; 

In the general view of death, it is paſſing over from time to 
eternity. To the virtuous, we are convinced that it opens the 
doors to a happy immortality ; and though it be attended 
ſometimes with pain and ſuffering, this is recompence 
enough The ſuffering ſhould be conſidered as abundantly 
compenſated by the hope ; and where there is a manly ſenſe 
af religion, there can be little pain or ſenſibility on you 
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of death, Though the dread of death is an apprehenſion 
of ſuffering, yet it is a ſhame to be terrified with mere ap- 
prehenſion of evil, when we ſee many go ſo calmly off the 
ſtave of life, Think then only of the eſſential part, and 
pray to God for a happy death (a), 

HM. I have heard that ſome people are ſo afraid of dying, 
that they would not even make their ti]; alledging, that 
wills are the fore-runners of death, 

T. And perhaps they died the ſooner, from the frequent 
anxious recollection that they had not made it. "Thoſe wha 
ſo far negle& their duty, that they cannot bear the thoughts 
of death without pain, wear out the ſprings of life; when 
a calm reconciliation to death fills the mind with com- 
fort, and gives ſuch a reliſh to the enjoyments of life, as 
ſerves to prolong it. Men are apt to terrify themſelves where. 
there is no real cauſe of terror; and fear death as children fear 
the dark, Every one pretends to know what {fe is, and we 
certainly know that death is ſomething contrary to life; but 
we cannot preciſely tell what it is to die, any more than 
we can tell at what time of life, or under what circum- 
ſtances death will come to us. But this we are ſure of, that 
it is impoſſible, on any rational principle, to enjoy any con- 
iderable degree of happineſs, if we are afraid of our own 
thoughts; for in theſe only can we find true ſatisfaction 
and comfort ; theſe alone can make us truly ſenſible of the 
bleings of life, or enable us to bear the evils to which it 
is ſubject, By calm and ſerious reflections upon death, 
we draw out its ſting, and obtain a noble ſuperiority over 
this world, This ſeems to be che ready way to acquire A 


reliſh of the enjoyments of life, beyond all other means that 
walth or honour can provide. 


Nature 
(a) For a Happy Death, 


© God, whoſe bleſſed Son was manifeſted, that he might triumph 
"er death, deſtroy the works of the devil, and make men heirs of a 
dliſsfu] immortality ; grant, I beſeech thee, that having this hope, I 
may be purified in body and in ſoul, and fo conform my life to the pre- 
oy of thy goſpel, that finally I may calmly reſign my breath to 
tee, O Father of ſpirits, truſting in thy boundleſs mercy, through 


leſus Chriſt, the Lord of life and Redeemer of the world! Amen, 
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Nature having paſſed ſentence on us all, as much as the 
judge on the malęfactor, there is no room for complaint ; and 
as we are ignorant of the hour of death, the greater the ne. 
ceſſity of keeping ourſelves in a ſtate of preparation for it, 
and ready at the ſhorteſt ſummons. 

If we conſider death, with regard to its influ- 
ſhould be ence on men's lives, we are much indebted to it 
—_ for numberleſs advantages: it checks and con- 
ttouls the ravagers of the earth, and the difturbers 
of the peace of mankind: it warns us of the danger of fir, 
by the numbers it cuts off in the career of vice; while 


the thoughts of it prevents a thouſand crimes, which other- 


wife would be committed. It.reconciles us to the condition 
of human life, in the unnumbered calamities it is ſubject 
to, fome of which I have already mentioned, Conſider 
alſo how it frees the captive from his chains, and dries up 
the widew's tears; teaching the humble to ſubmit with re- 
ſignation; and thoſe who are tormented with diſeaſe and 
pain, to bear with patience That which hope aſſures them they 
Why we | ſhall ſoon be relieved from. To learn how to 
Acud be think of death, we ſhould conſider what there is 
18 in life to make us fond of it. In this reſpect the 
fedations humble in ſpirit, and the humble in condition, 
Jrom liſe. ſcem to have the feweſt temptations. But let any 
of us examine candidly, and we ſhall find how often we 
over-rate the good things of this world. Is it for the ſake of 
riches that we anxiouſly deſire life? Theſe often make them- 
ſelves wings, and often prove the more immediate cauſes of 
diſeaſe of body, and anguiſh of mind: they frequently create 
more bitter cares than we find even in poverty,—ls it for 
honours ? Theſe fade at the frowns of princes, or at the ca- 


pticious humour of the people. Happy for ſuch as you and 


I, evils of this kind cannot reach us! ——Is it for the ſake of 
beauty that we wiſh to live? This falls not to the lot of 
many, and ſome rue the day it was given them ; being ren 
dered emphatically miſerable on this very account: and i 
js true, even to a proverb, that it is but as a flower which 
withers, and the faireſt lillies ſooneſt fade. Is it health that 
enchanteth ? This is a bleſſing indeed, but it is 1 
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change, almoſt as the weather; and the ſtrength which at- 
tends it, always abates as life draws to its cloſe, 

V. Theſe advantages are certainly great bleſſings, and 
appear very delireable ; but when we over-rate them, and ſet 
our hearts too much upon them, they become evill. 

T. True, Mary: if we over-value them, they are, in the 
eye of religion and true wiſdom, equally objects of vanity, 
Innocency and a virtuous life are the things moſt worthy of 
our ſolicitude, Be virtuous, and thy days will wear away 
with pleaſure, and death will be to thee only as lying down 
to reſt, and falling into the arms of ſleep. . — 

Thou art going, my daughter, into a bad world, — "a8 
yet think not ſo badly of it but that thou mayſt be pa. 
good, if thou wilt carefully remember and carry 
into practice the counſel which TI have given thee. My life 
ſeems to have paſſed like a watch in the night; yet, com- 
pared to the great maſs of my fellow-creatures, it hath 
been long. "Thou canſt now only wiſh to live long : I have 
had my feaſt of life already ; but the longer I live, the more 
| feel my own faults, and diſcover other people's. Some 
paſſun or opinion ; ſome conſcious folly or neglect; ſome 
anxious wiſh for the happineſs of the public, or the welfare 
of an individual, beyond my reach to accompliſh, has, in 
ſome meaſure, diſquieted my breaſt. I hardly flatter myſelf 
that I ſhould find uninterrupted reſt on. this ſide the grave, 
were I to live twenty years longer. Nor do I believe this to 
be ſtrange or uncommon, or any proof that I am much 
worſe than other men, The longer I have lived, the more 
| have learnt ; and above all, how unreaſonable it would be, 
to quarrel with others for being ſo much like myſelf. 

M. This will be my caſe, when I know as much of the 
world as you do. 5 

7. In the mean time, Mary, profit by my advice, and 
learn to be every day more wiſe and more virtuous; and 
never be weary of well-doing, in ſpite of the folly and in- 
gratitude thou mayſt meet with in return. 

M. I have no flattering hopes that I ſhall ever reach the 
perfection which my mind aſpires after; but I think it a 

| happi- 


| 
| 
| 
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happineſs to preſs forward for. the prize ; and rejoice in the 
hopes of obtaining it. 

T. I believe no mortal ever did attain the degree of per- 
fection which he imagined himſelf capable of; and this 
proves that the ſoul is not at home; it Tongs for the life to 
come, where that perfection may be found. All things here 


below are mixed and blended with evil; we muſt wait for 
death, the great inſtructor of mankind, before we ſhall know 


what is meant by true and unmixed happineſs. 


M. But after all, my Father, it muſt be a very feria 


thing to die 

T. And is it not a ferious thing alſo to live? We cannot 
ſeparate death from life : fooliſh people imagine, that ſerionſ- 
neſs and joy are incompatible with each other : they think 
that enjoyment conſiſts only in mirth or diſſipation, which of 
all kinds of joy is the loweſt, and leaſt durable; and when 
attended by intemp:rance, it always leads to ſorrow. 

M. But when all things go well with us, is it not natural 
to rejoice that we live? 

T. Beyond diſpute; we owe it to the great giver of life, 

who accepts our joyful gratitude in payment of his favour: 
but it is no leſs true, that in the juſt eſtimate of life, things 
cannot be well with us, unleſs we conſider the tenure by which 
we hold life itſelf : and what is this, but to be ready to part 
with it when called upon by the great Lord and Proprietor 
of life ? 
A hat M. You will pardon me, my dear Father, if 
death, the have uſed any expreſſion unworthy of a chriſtian. 
— The apprehenſions which hung about me are now 
and a good ſhaken off; your words fire me with courage and 
hfe. reſolution! Methinks I feel as if the arrows of 
death were taken out of my boſom, by the all-healing hand 
of the Son of God, and the wound cured by thoſe precious 
drops of blood which fell from his ſide ! 

T. Well, then, baniſh thy fears, and be at reſt: embrace 
the diſpenſation of the goſpel ; put thy truſt in the propi- 
tiation made for the ſins of the world, and lead a ſober and 


a godly life; and then death will be to thee only a 1 50 
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ſtom this ſtate of trial and trouble, to a ſtate of glory and 


happineſs : for the only ſting of death is ſin, and the appre- 
henſion of puniſhment for fin. If pain and ſickneſs ſhould 
invade thy bed, and draw their diſmal curtain round thee, 
open thine heart to. God (a; apply to him with ſincerity 
and confidence; and if thou ſhouldſt fall a prey to death 
in the bloom of youth, yet light will ſpring up to thee in 
darkneſs, and thou ſhalt be ſafe. If thou ſhouldſt live to 
a good old age, and drop like the ripened grain of corn, 
thou wilt have ſeen ſo many the more years, and beheld ſo 
much the more ſin and ſorrow, as well as virtue and joy. 
We naturally look forward to ſomething which is to come; 
our happineſs here depends on our hopes ; and theſe riſe or 
fall, in proportion to the conſciouſneſs of our integrity, and 
the ſincerity of our deſire to pleaſe God, Let our rank or 
condition be what it will, the effect will conſtantly be the 
ſame, 

M. ] believe indeed that virtue is the only foundation of 
happineſs ; and that as we decline in piety and goodneſs, ſo 
will our hopes decline, and our comforts vaniſh. 

T.Being from thy heart convinced of theſe truths, ſtudy to 
cheriſh and increaſe thy hope of the divine favour, by keep- 
Ing up a fervent devotional intercourſe with God, and ſeek- 
ing earneſtly the aſſiſtance of his grace: read the ſcriptures 
with attention, and treaſure up the divine truths which are 
there revealed; attend the table of the Lord, and there ſo- 
lmnly renew thy covenant with God; ſhew the happy in- 
ivence of theſe ſacred exerciſes in greater degrees of purity 

3 | and 


(a) For. Pardon of Sins in Sickneſ?. 

Hear me, O almighty and moſt merciful Father, and extend thy 
Joodneſs to thy ſervant. Sanctify, I beſeech thee, all thy corrections 
to me, that the ſenſe of my weakneſs in my preſent condition, may add 
8 to my Jab, and ſeriouſneſs to my repentance. Give me grace 
* = this viſitation, that I may reſign myſelf entirely to thy will z 

never my diſſolution comes, O remove me; to the regions where 
neſs, pain, and ſorrow cannot enter ; that I may enjoy thy preſence in 


- "aſting glory. This I beg, through the merits of my bleſſed Lord 
Redeemer Jeſus Chri ſt. ; 
X 
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and holineſs ; in a word, attend to thy ſeveral duties wit 
pleaſure : enjoy the beſſings of thy preſent Rate with inno⸗ 
cence : bear the affliẽtions of it with patience; and be hum. 
od reconciled to the important change we muſt all t 

us wilt thou riſe ſuperior to the fears of death; and thy 
ſpirit being framed to the enjoyment of the ſociety above, 
will rejoice in the ſummons which calls thee” to their bleſſed 
manſions. Mary ! if thou art wiſe, Yet it be the rule of thy 
life, to make up thy accounts every night. Conſider, at 
leaſt, what thou haſt ſaid and dime; nor Tet thy thoughts 
go unchaſtiſed. Thus wilt thou be able to ſtate thy reckon- 
ing fairly; and “ if thy fins die before thee, thou wilt have 
ce nothing to do when death comes, but to die,” When 
we are in a right ſtate of mind, it ſignifies little whether we 
die by a flow or a quick death: if by a lingering diſorder, 
pray to God for reſignation (a). Health is the moft pro- 
per ſtate for repentance : Many a heedleſs creature has been 
ſuddenly hurried away, into the preſence of a long-forgotten 
and much-offended God. Be fully aſſured, my daughter, 
that the only fafe way to eſcape the terrors of death, is to 
live conſtantly prepared to die ; and not to ſuffer thyſelf to be 
laughed, or reaſoned out of thy happineſs. N 
It ſeems determined by Providence that you and I maſt 
part ; let us therefore improve every hour that remaineth be- 


(a) Prayer in Sickneſs. | 

Moſt righteous God, in whoſe hands are the appointment of life and 
death, grant that I may perceive thy juſtice and mercy, and look up to 
thee for ſtrength to bear, and grace to profit by my ſickneſs. Let mt 
conſider it as a ſcourge for my fins, and a medicine to heal the diſeaſe 
of my ſou]. Grant, O Lord, it may anſwer theſe ends, that truſting" 
thy gracious promiſes, I may behave myſelf ſubmiſſively, patiently? 
and deyoutly ; and if it be thy pleaſure to reftore me to health, let me 
conſtantly ſend up my heart in praiſe and "gratitude to thee, and Jad 
the feſidue of my days in thy ſervice, and to thy glory. But if 8 * 
thy will that this Gckneſs mould be unto death, forgive my mate 
tranſgreſſions ; and prepare my ſpirit, that I may ftand accepted before 
thy throne. Receive me into thy favour, O Father eternal! Look dos 
in mercy from thy throne, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, wo died for us 
fins of men, and roſe again for their.redemption. Amen. | 
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fore the day comes; and hear me, © my daughter, with 
attention Whether we live in ſorrow or in joy, in good 
fortune or in bad, death, ere long, muſt entirely divide us. 
Thou perchance mayſt go before thou thinkeſt of it: I mu/? 
go ſoon! Let us both prepare for that journey, as the la/2 
thing which we {hall have to do, before we enter on our 
ſtate of immortality. . I need not tell thee, that even theſe 
tranſient minutes which 1 paſs with ſo much pleaſure in 
thy company, bring us ſa much the nearer to our end. 

There is indeed a kind of ſeeming flow in life, ſo far as 
regards the renewal of health, but in fact it is a real ebb; 
fince it is certain that every moment brings us nearer to 
that end, in Which the laſt drop will ebb. out, and the 
fountain of life be dried up. Conſider the goodneſs of God 
in giving life, and in offering happineſs to us: adore him 
with a grateful heart | Let thy hour, come when it may, Be 
not againſt the pleaſure af the A/ Higb: There is no in- 
quilition in the grave, whether thou haſt lived zen, or an 
bundred, or a years.” And as none who are born 
of woman eſcape, live prepared for thy turn, to be gathered 
to the thouſauds of , millions who are gone before thee, Whe- 
ther thou ſhalt die young, or live to old age, remember, 
that honourable age is not that which ſtandeth in length 
of time, nor that which is meaſured by number 'of years, 
but wiſdam is grey hair unto men, and an unſpotted life is 
old age.“ The wiſdom here meant will teach thee to re- 
member thy Creator in theſe days of thy youth, and to ap- 
ply thy heart ſo diligently to pleaſe Him, that he may re- 
ceive thee into everlaſting joy. | 3 

Such proviſion being made, can we do leſs than rejoice 
eren in death? But, Mary, it is an additional motive to a 
triftian's joy, that he has not a nominal or v:/zonary preten- 
von, but a ſub/tantial title to everlaſting happineſs, founded 
on the promiſes of the God of truth. Be then careful ſo to 
conduRt thyſelf, that thou mayſt not be diſinherited for diſ- 
onedience ! And I charge thee to remember, whilſt memory 
* ts office in thy mind, that this great truth is con- 

med by no leſs a perſon than the Son of God, Thy life 
cannot be wretched, whilſt thou remaineſt in the practice of 
8 > CY ag a virtue 
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virtue j nor wilt thou conſider death but as the means of con⸗ 
veyance to a ſtate of boundleſs happineſs. 

Learn from ſuch conſiderations to rejoice : conſider hte 
highly valuable thou art to thyſelf : and be watchful of 
the treaſure thou haſt in the poſſeſſion of virtue. We are 
The fear reminded in the fcriptures, that through fear, men 
ofdeathin- are held in bondage. There is nothing ſo baſe, 
2 the which has not been done to ſave life ; though it 

may have been the cauſe of loſing it On the con- 
trary, nothing is ſo generous as the being ſuperior to the 
fear of death; for fear enſlaves the mind, and makes our 
days paſs in a flaviſh ſubmiſſion to this paſſion, for a ſcanty 
portion of temporal felicity : but when the mind is poſſeſſed 
by a conſcious rectitude of will to ſerve God, this alleviates the 
fear, if it does not totally remove it; and as we advance in 
our progreſs towards perfection, by degrees it will deprive 
death of thoſe attributes, which firſt gave occaſion to his 
being called the king of terrors. This denomination is pecu- 
liarly proper, when applied to the ſtate of thoſe, to whom 
the fear of death is terrible; for fear muſt neceſſarily have 
its object; and what can this be with reſpect to the grave, 
but the apprehenſions of puniſhment ? If we are conſcious 
that we live unfit to die, it is not wonderful we ſhould fear 
nor that fear ſhould hold us in bondage. 

M. It ſeems to be a double calamity to be held captive to 
fin ; and to be further enſlaved by the fear of puniſhment for 
ſuch fin. 

T. Virtue and pleaſure go together : and pain generally 
follows cloſe at the heels of vice. To the virtuous, the 
change from life to death, is from bad to good, or from 
worſe to better ; and if we give our reaſon fair play, there 
can be no room to doubt of a happy decifion in our favour. 
Therefore, the whole reſts on this iſſue; to cultivate out 
reaſon ; to ſtrengthen our faith; and to endeavour to keep 
a conſcience as void of offence towards God and man, 4 
our frailties will admit of; neither deſþondrng, becauſe we 
are not perfef? ; nor becoming preſumptuous by any falſe con- 
ſtruction of the ſcriptures, or partiality to our favourite in- 
| elinations. Conſcience, under the guidance of the word 0 


3 God, 
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God, muſt {till be the rule of life, My prayer both for thee 


and myſelf, is 
O almighty Father and ſovereign Protector of my life! 


Thou, in whom all the glories of immortality center ! grant 


that I may live the remainder of my days in thy fear, and 


to thy glory ; and at length die the death of the righte- 
ous, that my laſt end may be like his. Further I implore 
thy favour and mercy to this my child, the choiceſt object 
thou haſt been pleaſed to give me: grant that ſhe may 
form her life and manners on this great principle, that vir- 
tue is the ſupreme good of mortals here below, in all the 


ſeveral ſtations which thou haſt aſſigned them, that in thy 
good time ſhe may alſo be received into thy glory! This 


petition I offer at thy throne, O God, in the name, and 
through the mediation of thy Son Jeſus Chriſt, who died 
upon the crofs, that we might live fox ever 
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CONVERSATION x. 


01 . 


The ſami- 7: I chat n I faid Jaſ 
Kar notion night-terrify'd thee. | 
2 M. Nothing, my Father : I feel myſelf healthy 


and ſtrong ; and I rejoice in the blefling : yet J 
am not the leſs ſenſible that I am ſubje& to ſickneſs and 
death. I paſs through our church-yard, you know, every day 
of my life ; and I walk over the dead bodies of our late friends 
and neighbours, as if they were common earth, without any 
impreflion of horror or fear; but it often occurs to me that 
ere long, my body will be depoſited in the ſame ſpot, and 
be trodden upon as familiarly by others. 

Introduc- T. Does not this thought carry thy mind be- 
tion of the yond the grave, and lead thee to reflections on 


thought : 
— immortality ? 


ag. M. Ves, my Father; and glad I am to find 
myſelf capable of meditating upon it with hope and joy; 
and by ſuch reflections, I truſt I ſhall improve in the love 
and in the practice of virtue? 
Diflinaion 7. This will naturally ariſe from a habit of di- 
of the body ſtinguiſhing between the body and the foul; for 
and the thus the true value and intereſt of both are di- 
** covered: I wiſh thou wouldſt obſerve this rule, in 
all the various concerns of thy life, and make enquiry at the 
door of thine own heart, how far the intereſt of thy foul 


may be affected by it. 1 Thi 


139 J 


I. This is a reaſonable enquiry ; though perhaps not 
always made as it ſhould be, $I 
J. Thoſe who moſt conſult the gratifications of their 
a, we may ſuppoſe are the leaſt attentive to the wel- 
fare of their ſouls ; and the moſt indifferent about the ſafety 
of other people. It is not but that every one makes a di- 
ſtinction, but it does not fink deep. 

. I ſuppoſe that all people have ſome conſideration for 
their ſouls. Even in common diſcourſe I have heard it ſaid, 
« 7 intend to have my body diſpoſed of, that is, buried in 
ſuch or ſuch a manner.” I preſume they ſpeak in the cha- 
rater of the ſoul. 

T. This is a mode of ſpeaking, but they certainly mean 
as thou haſt obſerved, and think of the body as a mere ve- 
hicle, or the inferior part of themſelves : the misfortune is, 
that in practice they ſhew too much attention to it, and too 
little to their immortal part. Thy obſervation brings tomy 
mind, the words of a certain poor cottager, who being tor- 
mented with the ftone, ſaid in the honeſt fimplicity of his 
heart, 1 wiſh 1 could once get this breath of mine aut of my 
lach, I would take care it ſhould never get in again.“ 

A. Did not this ſhew ſome degree of impatience which 
miſdecame him ? 


mention the fact to ſhew thee, how ſtrongly he diſtinguiſhed 
detween his ſoul and his body, conſidering the ſoul as the 
moving and directing principle. 
M. Does not the common diſtinction of wirte and wet 
ſuppoſe a perſuaſion of the immortality of the ſoul ? ; 02 
T, I think it clearly implies ſuch a belief; and yet we 
muſt not aſk our neighbours :abruptly if they believe it ; for 
to the truth is ſo very evident that they never hadiany doubt 
about it, yet till we come to à true reliſh of virtue and 
chriſtian piety, we are not generally ſo habitually thougbtfui 
is to anſwer the queſtion at once, clearly and from the heart ; 
not, 1 ſay, from any doubt about the thing, but from a diſuſa 
of talking of it. The belief of the immortality of the ſoul 
reduced to practice, ſometimes called a practical belief, is the 
dorner. ſtone on which all virtue is built, It is that, without 
8 which, 


T. I do not pretend to comment on the expreflion, but 
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which, the whole fabrick of life totters from its foutidation « 
without it, life itſelf is a dream, ſo ſoon paſſeth it away and 
we are gone, We may, as an ideot tells his tale, blufter 
and make a noiſe ; but life, without immortality, ſignifies 
nothing! ä ö MN 11 
Reaſons Thou wilt probably ſee me ſoon a lump of in- 
drawn animate clay, when all my thoughts, with reſpect 
_y_ fe. to this world, ſhall periſh : but doſt thou imagine, 
for the in- Mary, I ſhall periſh totally? Doſt thou believe! 
F ſhall die, and become nothing more than what 
* . we ſuppoſe of a dog ? Is it natural, I ſay, or rea- 

ſonable to think, that after having laboured to curb my paſ- 
ſions, to improve my heart, and to worſhip the God of my 
life, I ſhall ſink into death, and the whole of me become a 
clod, to be broken with a ſpade or plowſhare ? Doſt thou 
apprehend that all the anxious longings of my heart after 
virtue, and all my endeavours to inſpire thy breaſt with 
glorious thoughts of religion, will have no better end than 
if I had abandoned myſelf to all manner of wickedneſs; and 
paid no attention to thy ſubſtantial welfare ? - ie 
AM. O, my Father, this can never be; reaſon and n 
revolt againſt ſo monſtrous a ſuppoſition |! | 
T. Thou ſeeſt that I have a body; and thou art as well 
aſſured that I have a mind: though thou canſt not ſee my 
mind, except in my actions: I am as well perſuaded that my 
mind has a power which acts; but to what end ſhould if 
have the faculties it really has, if it was not to ſurviye the 
body? It is ſurely ſomething ſo different in nature, and ac 
ſo diſtin from my body; that if I had no other reaſon fot 
the opinion, I ſhould think that it could not be ſubject t 
undergo the ſame change as my body. The remembrance 
it hath of things paſt, and the expectation of things 9 
come; the love of truth and virtue, which are 1o diſtin 
from every thing like the body; and the deſire of relievi' 
the troubles of creatures, like myſelf, in the various chance 
of their lives, wherein their bodies are not concerned; and 
above all, its natural longings after happineſs, not attan 
able in this earthly ſtate, are ſo many confirmations that i 


is immortal! It muſt have derived its exiſtence from 3 pu 
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ſo great, perfect, and boundleſs, that no other being than 
God can be its author; _ 

. I who have ſeen ſo much leſs of the world, feel all 
that you have ſaid of yourſelf: and if there are any of opi- 
nion that there will be an end of the ſoul when death comes, 
we may fairly aſk what they can poſſibly gain by ſuch a 
notion; and if they have read the ſcriptures, in which im- 
murtality is brought to light? 

7. Thoſe who do not believe the immortality of the ſoul, 
f any ſuch there are, muſt be extremely weak, or extremely 
wicked: They muſt have eſtranged their ſoul from their 
Maker, even to wiſh there was no God. Such an opinion, 
might, perhaps, afford them ſome ſmall occaſional relief, by 
diſpelling their terrors, but theſe would return with double 
force, and gnaw their vitals. | 
M. Alas | how miſerable is the ſtate of a finner, whoſe 
beſt hope is, that he ſhall fall into nothing. 

T. The very poſſibility of a judgment to come, to fuch 
perſons, muſt occaſion the anguiſh of a troubled doubting 
mind ; whereas, in believing that there is a ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments after death, and acting well, we are ſo far 
ſafe, that no harm can happen to us on this account. The 
moſt abandoned perſon never pretended to any certainty 
that there is no ſuch ſtate, and conſequently his mind muſt 
be in doubt ; and that doubt in the day of danger, generally 
ixes in the belief of ſuch ſtate, or the aſſurance that there 
are rewards and puniſhments after death. 

M. How glad I am of knowing what God hath declared 
in the holy ſcriptures, ' concerning the immortality of the 
ſoul! 1 

7. Keep thine eye, with unremitting conſtancy, on the 
Judgment to come, that thou mayſt govern thy life by the 
rules of religion which thou haſt learned. 

M. O my Father, what a miierable ſtate is his, who, in 
a religious ſenſe, is blind, or not able to look backward 
without ſhame, or forward without terror ! | g 
7. Think thou of ſuch things as will give thee comfort 


and Peace in the laſt extremity, for that extremity will 
&lainly come, 


Y M. The 


lion of the of the jut and the unjuſt, no chriſtian can doubt; 
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AM. The more I think of theſe great truths, the more 
ful is my heart! I appear to myſelf ſurrounded þ ah 
1 Va hea- 
venly guard: I feel as if my ſoul, already looſed from the 
ſhackles of mortality, were ſmiling over my grave, and ta. 
king leave of its once-beloved companion, in confidence of 
being happy in another ſtate, _ N | | 
F. My dear Mary, I know thou art ſincere : Give me thy 
hand, as a pledge of the truth of what thou haſt ſaid. - It 
was ſuch a thought as this, which made the apoſtle cry 
out, O death where is thy ſting! O grave where is thy 
victory! How much better is it to cheriſh ſuch thoughts 
as theſe, than to mourn over the ſad remains of mortality, 
impriſoned in the dark manſions of the grave ! 

M. I am convinced beyond all doubt, that when my 
ſoul ſhall leave my body, it will be alive ſomehow, and ſome- 
where, in a ſtate of happineſs, or in a ſtate of miſery, My 
conſcience tells me there is ſo vaſt a difference between virtu 
and vice, as theſe relate to me, who am a rational and a- 
countable creature, that my ſoul can never be deſtroyed by 
death, 

T. O, my daughter, I now find that thou haſt read the 
New Teſtament to a good purpoſe, for therein are the words 
of eternal life ; and what is eternal life but an immortality 
of happineſs ; or what eternal death, but everlaſting miſery? 
K That there will be a reſurrection of the body, 
eſurrec- 
body. and let us thank heaven that we are chriſtian! 
W hat changes the body may paſs through, we cannot tell: 
Being returned into the boſom of the earth, it will moulder 
into duſt, from which it was firſt formed; and in procels 
of time, be diſperſed into different parts. If it is acciden- 
tally conſumed by fire, it will go off, and mix for the moſt 
part with the air: if it remains upon the ſurface of the earth, 
it will be ſoon corrupted and diſſolved, and both earth and 
air receive their proper portion of the matter of which it v 
compoſed. If it ſhould have a watery grave, it will become 
the prey of fiſhes, or mix with that element; and under ſuch 
a change, the parts of which it was compoſed, can no mors 


be diſtinguiſhed by us mortals; but that Almighty Pry 
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which firſt created the earth and the air, the fire and the 
water, will recall the ſcattered atoms which belonged to each 
indiridual, and re- unite the body and the ſoul, Whatever 
hath once exiſted, as I have often heard my maſter ſay, will 
continue to. exiſt; there cannot be any annihilation or re- 
auction of it to nothing. And when the laſt trumpet ſhall 
found, then, by the reſiſtleſs command of the great Lord of 
al, the earth and ſea, and every part of nature's vaſt do- 
main, will give up their thouſands of millions of human kind ! 
And the body, which now clogs the ſoul, and checks its 
aſpiring powers, becoming glorified and incorruptible, will be 
2gzin united to the ſoul, as a fit companion for it, in all its 
ſublime and ſpiritual entertainments, in a ſtate which ſhall 
have no end ! Thou knoweſt, that as the good will riſe, to 
aim everlaſting pleaſure ;| the bad will riſe to ſuffer ever- 
laſting pain! Whatever our condition on earth may be, what 
an idea does the word everlaſting now convey to the mind of 
mortals ! How pleaſing is the thought to the righteous, how 
dreadful to the wicked! — But, my child. 

M. Be not ſurprized, my Father, if my countenance 
changes at your words: they penetrate my inmoſt thoughts: 
yet do not think that my terror conquers my hope. I am re- 
ſolved to perſevere in the paths of virtue, whatever difficul- 
ties ſhall ſtand in my way. | | 

T. Heaven has framed us all for ſuch impreſ- The wor- 
ſons, and unhappy it is when the mind is cal- — 


: event of 
lous! The tranſlation out of this life into an- he reſur- 


other, and the particular circumſtances of the Soy nag 
future ſtate, are wonderful! That there is ſuch a compared 
Rate, is clearly laid open by the revelation which ol 6M oa 
Is made known to us. We muſt either impiouſly 19 0 
turn a deaf ear to the oracles of God, as contained in our 
Bible, or be ſincere in our obedience to his word, Theſe 
indeed are ſubjects of wonder and aſtoniſhment ! How are 
we loſt in the contemplation of them I All thy works, O 
God, are wonderful Art not thou, my daughter, a mighty 
a to thyſelf? How cameſt thou into being? Where 
* A " but eighteen years ago? Could any mortal then 
Y irame, or form any notion of thy exiſtence? Where 


1 were 
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were thy thoughts, which now aſcend to heaven ? Fhou wert 
produced as the reſt of our ſpecies, in the amazing courſe 
and order of nature; but who is the mighty Lord and om- 
nipotent Governor of nature? Who originally gaye her 
laws? Who till keeps her in her courſe, and continually 
ſupports her powers ? Who but That God, at whoſe com- 
mand ſhe firſt ſtarted into being at the creation; and at 
whoſe command ſhe will as certainly one day drop in hoary 
age, and come to an end. 
8 M. The contemplation, of the immortal God, 
belief of and the immortality of the ſoul of man, are w. 
— (p deed wonderfully great, and gloriouſly joyful |= 
Do all the nations of the earth believe in the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and the reſurrection of the body? 
T. We were all in the dark till it was revealed to us: 
Thou remembereſt what the ſcriptures mention, upon the 
preaching of a Saviour, by John the Baptiſt ; how the Jews 
ran out to him in crowds, to enquire what they ſhould do to be 
ſaved; and ſome of the Roman ſoldiers alſo went and aſked 
him the ſame queſtion. His anſwer was, Do violence to 1 
man, neither accuſe' any falſely, and be content with your wage 
Theſe ſoldiers were heathens ; but upon the appearance of ſo 
extraordigary a perſon as 2 and ſoon after him of dit 
himſelf, it is eaſy to imagine that they were very inquiſitive, 
They believed that ſuch perſons might inform them of 
ſomething relating to happineſs after death, and therefore 
aſked this remarkable queſtion, ſo very intereſting to all the 
world. Thoſe who received Chriſt in his true character as 
the Meſſiah, were convinced of the truth of the great Joc- 
trines of the immortality of the ſoul, the reſurrection of the 
body, and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after death. 
The heathen world had ſome notion and belief that the ſoul 
was immortal, and would live in ſpite of the grave; and if 
it lived, that it muſt enjoy happineſs, or ſuffer miſery | in that 
ſtate of life: but they had no notice in relation to a reſur- 
ree7;on of the body; nor had been taught before the coming 
of Chriſt, with any degree of certainty, that the ſoul is im- 
mortal. 


A. But if I . right, ſome of the Jeus did 0 my 
1e 
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helicye in the reſirrection of the boch, nor in the exiſtence of 
angels or ſpirits. | 

J. True: witneſs the Sadducees ; but they were ridiculedeven 
by the common people, for their diſbelief. Thou knoweſt 
that the belief of the immortality of the ſoul, and the reſur- 
rection of the body, are founded on the ſame authority,—In 
the ordinary operations of nature, it is well worth obſerving, 
that the grain which is ſown, corrupts and lies rotting in 
the earth ; and yet in due time it revives, and brings forth 
fruit. It may be thus in ſome meaſure with the body. There 
ue many of the works of God; which, though we ſee them 
with our eyes, we cannot ſufficiently explain: and there- 
fore it becomes us to reſt entirely upon his word concerning 
them, and to believe what he has revealed in the ſcriptures, 
where we have the moſt undoubted evidence that Chriſt 
himſelf aroſe from the dead, and that he raiſed the dead. 
The miracles which he did, gave proof of the will of the 
Almighty, as well as of his power. We ſee that the body 
returns to duſt, of which it was made; and we have the ut- 
moſt reaſon and moſt ſubſtantial proof for believing, that 
the ſoul returns to God who gave it. 

M. The ſoul being the principle and mover of all our 
thoughts, words, and actions, muſt ſtand a trial at the laſt 
tribunal: the ſcriptures, I know, inform us that it will be 
united to the body, which will be changed, and rendered 
incorruptible. 

7. Thou mayſt obſerve, Mary, that the whole man, ſoul 
and oody, undergoes the ſtate of trial or probation here, 
and is concerned in the good or evil works committed in 
this ſtate; therefore it is reaſonable to believe the whole 
man will appear, and be rewarded or puniſhed, according to 
the works done in the body. 

M. The conſideration of ſuch mighty wonders ſhould 
humble us to the duſt, and teach us to throw ourſelves at 
the feet of the throne of God; and while we deplore our 
dan unworthineſs, rejoice in his perfections 

7, As to the differences which moſt diſtinguiſh knowledge 
and Ignorance, what is it the proudeſt of the children of 
Adam know! They know not how the body and ſoul act 


On 
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on each other : They know not how we riſe from our Chair: 
We all know that we can riſe, but how, the wiſeſt cannot 
tell.— If theſe are ſecrets, what can we boaſt of in our preſent 
Hate? 

When the AN. Have we no authority, my Father, for the 
happineſs exact time when our happineſs or miſery will Je. 


of another _ 
late be- Sn 4 
gins. T. None that I know of, except what relates 


to the day of judgment. For my own part, Mary, I be- 
lieve it may be juſt the ſame in regard to us, whether it 
happens on the day of our death, or ten thouſand years 
after: if we are not ſenſible of the difference of the time, 
it is the ſame, If, for inſtance, I fall into a profound ſleep 
at eleven o'clock at night, and remain ſo till fix the next 
morning, theſe ſeven hours are not to me as one minute, 
MAH. Suppoſing your notion to be juſt, how ſhould it affect 
us ? | 
T. If we are in our ſenſes, we ſhall behave ourſelves as if 
the day of our death would be @ day of happineſs or milery, 
It is moſt likely it will be fo: our Saviour told the penitent 


who died with him, To-day ſhalt thou be with me in paradiſe | 
What is meant by this we know not; but we are in the hight/f . 
degree aſſured that our lot is caſt, and that there is no repentance ö 
m the grave, Let the thought of immortality always give thee : 
pleaſure: I do not mean that the mind can be always fixed , 
on ſo great an object, but that in general we muſt live with . 
due attention to it, for this is our glory and common hap- 7 
pineſs; it is That which the world cannot give, nor take W 
away. | 5 
The dig- When we arrive at ſuch a degree of improve- t 
— 4 aaa ment, and ſuch a knowledge of ourſelves, 35 te ( 
tance of view both worlds with a peaceful and courage» ; 
tbe fol. mind, in a well-grounded confidence in the mei- 8 
cies of God, then with equal confidence we may hope to 4 
be happy. There cannot be a more pleaſing, or improv- q 
ing exerciſe to the human mind, than to be frequently .. g 
viewing its own privileges and endowments : nor a mote hi 
effectual means to awaken in us an ambition raiſed ab%* to 


lau objects and little purſuitss, than to value ourſelves as 
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of gernity! Thoſe who have no generous and worthy 
thoughts of themſelves, as immortal beings, cannot look 
forward with joy, or march through life with ſatisfaction. 
If we naturally ſhudder at the thought of falling into na- 
thing, the dread of puniſhment is yet more terrible: but 
worthy thoughts produce worthy actions; and our hopes 
of happineſs increaſe with the practice of virtue. 

M. Alas, my Father, ſo many objects of ſenſe play be- 
fore our eyes, I fear they often divert the thoughts of the 
heart from the intereſt of the ſoul. 

J. As reaſonable creatures, my daughter, we muſt act 
r-aſnably, or our hearts can never be at reſt. Thoſe who 
fix their minds on the glorious paths which lead to heaven, 
will walk in them. 

M. If we acquire right habits, I preſume our The neceſ- 
views of immortal bliſs will grow familiar ; and fry 3 
all of us muſt be convinced that we ſhall act a the foul. 
very fooliſh, as well as a wicked part, if we do not 
conſult our own eternal intereſt. 

T. The pleaſure of a rational creature being the Pleaſure, 
object we purſue, there cannot be a more pleaſing e of 
conſideration than this, that in the ordinary courſe hope. 
of virtue, the ſoul goes on from one degree of 
ſtrength to another, till the Almighty, in his good time, 
calls us to partake of the glory, which he intends ſhall 
be the reward of it.— And time, which pr-ys on the body, 
and ſhatters this tenement of the {oul, gives us experience. 
The more thou examineſt thine heart, the leſs deceitful it 
will be; yet when thou doſt examine it, be not diſcouraged 
at its imperfections : every ſore of the mind, like thoſe of 
th body, may be cured by time, and made ſound again. 

-ompaſhon is due to ourſelves; and in all our contempla- 
uns which regard the ſoul, a ſeverity of ſelfgchaſtiſement, be- 
yond the bounds which reaſon warrants, and our rut in God 
demands, is rather the effect of a ſuperſtitious mind, or a 
Uiſordered brain, than the genuine produce of true reli- 
2 I have told thee, that God accepts our gratitude for 
e ounties, as the incenſe of our praiſe; and encourages us 

/ Mul in our expectations of immortal happineſs : To be 
2 | ſor- 
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ferretuful as men without hope, is expreſsly forbidden. Hope 
baniſhes melancholy and fear; and as the ſun darting from 
a cloud, diſpels the gloomy darkneſs, it makes the thoughts 
of immortality gladſome as the radiant morn; when we he- 
hold-yon hills and vallies renewed in their verdant livery, and 
ſmiling in plenty! When the mind is thus elevated with 
joy, death ſeems to drop his dart; and rather to lead us to 
heaven in ſmiles of friendſhip and benignity, than to ſupport 
his character as the king of terrors. 

M. Good humour muſt be as agreeable to piety; as atten- 
tion to our immortal ſtate, to true wiſdom. 

T. Thou art moſt certainly in the right; ſince nothing 
can be more injurious to the cauſe of religion, than a fond 
opinion, that becauſe this is ſerious and awful, therefore it 
muſt be fad and gloomy. The heart may triumph in joy, 
without the noiſe of feſtivity. So far from melancholy being 
the characteriſtic of goodneſs, virtue itſelf implies an agree- 
able and pleaſing quality. In all cafes we ought to recollect 
our faults, and not to be at reſt till we correct them: yet 
ſill viewing ourſelves in That light, in which it is moſt 
| probable we ſhall benefit; drawing this certain concluſion; 
that the next evil to deſfairing of the mercies of God, 1s to 
aiftruſt his goodneſs, | 

M. O my Father, I remember the advice of our great 
Lord and Mafter, when he comforted his diſciples ; for 
when they were moſt terrified with apprehenſions of evil 
from a wicked generation, he bid them be of good cheer, for 
that He had conquered the world. | 

T. It is very true; and this is a moſt diſtinguiſhed pa- 
ſage: I hope thou alſo wilt follow his example, and try is 
conquer the world, that it may not conquer thee. 

AH. But we cannot be always faultleſs; | 

T. No: but the more regular our lives are, the more the 
beauty of virtue will appear. It is the order and unifor- 
mity of our behaviour which diſplays her native charms 
and gives her ſuch attractive ſmiles: it is this which pow 
into the ſoul the precious balm of hope : it is this which 
relieves the natural longings of the heart, and gives ever] 
blefling a quick reliſh, whilſt the pleaſure of an ** 
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mind affords the moſt convincing proof, that virtue rewards 
herſelf in this world, as well as promiſes happineſs in the 
next, Obſerve this rule, and if evil comes, thou wilt be 
ready in finding a remedy for it. Virtue lightens the load 
of our misfortunes : it will make thee feel thy ſubmiſſion to 


even ſmile at grief as a miniſter of good to thee; and by 
turning every event of life to advantage, practically learn 
how to make a virtue of neceſſity. But remember, my daugh- 
ter, that this can be learnt only by the trial; and do not 
diſtruſt thy aged Father, who is communicating to thee the 
effects of his experience. . | 
M. I am convinced, from my heart, of your goodneſs to 
me; and I know that this is not matter of op:nzon or fancy, but 
founded on the everlaſting rock of confidence in God! 
T, It is this which has conſtantly ſupported me The exalt- 
under all the difficulties and troubles of my life, 2 . 
and now enables me to look forward with the vantage 
hopes of better things after death. It is this which 2e 
; immor- 
proves, to what an exalted heighth the chriſtian trality. 
virtue lifts immortal man] Mighty things are ſpoken of among 
the opulent and learned : but where ſhall we ſeek for ſuch 
glorious motives to action, as thoſe which chriſtianity in- 
ſpires ? Thou wilt hear much talk of honour / This is the 
idol of the great; and when it means honeſty, it is a glorious 
thing ; but it oftentimes ſignifies nothing more than a com- 
pound of infidelity and diſobedience towards God ;. pride 
| and vanity towards the world, and fear of the reproach of 
- men: and when it hath any mixture of virtue, it falls very 


far ſhort of that unreſerved obedience to which a ſubſtantial 


to falſe notions of things : nothing can exalt them ſo much 
"an conſideration of the happineſs of a life to come ! No- 
* is ſo noble; nothing ſo enlarged and delightful as this: 
1 e glories of the world fall down before it 

. * IN 7 have ſurely all the advantage you aſcribe 
"ow 4 0 ſtill greater beyond our comprehenſion. But 
. re not ſo highly pleaſing, yet the mortality we ſo 

y dread, appearing ſo continually before our doors 
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the will of God in the moſt ſenſible manner: thou wilt 


immortality of glory is promiſed. Men cheat themſelves in- 
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the great object of religion, appears to be the object o 


% 
in our chambers, and in our fields, one would imagitte We 
ſhould fly to the thought of immortality, as our only rehef, 
whilſt it is the only ſafeguard of a virtuous life, 
Whence T. Well haſt thou ſpoken, my daughter; and 
indiffe- I hope thou wilt act as well; thoſe who do not 
the ſoul indulge ſuch conſiderations whilſt they are young, 
ariſes. feldom attend much to them in more advanced 
years | 875 

M. Not attend to them At ſome time or other they 
muſt attend, or retire very ill prepared to give up their zc- 
count. 

T. Well, Mary, iſ thou attendeſt to them, thou wilt en- 
joy a glorious entertainment, to v hich common mortals are 
ſtrangers. 

M. But how comes it, that many who dwell in the molt 
tedious manner on the infirmities of the body, talk fo little 
on the immortality of the ſoul ? | ad 

T. Doſt thou not perceive that it is the faſhion to talk of 
our health, and that long life is ſuppoſed to depend on it: 
but it is Tot the faſhion to talk of the ſoul ; for this, on the 
contrary, ſuppoſes that death is the ſubject of our meditatins, 

M. Muſt every thing be reduced to the ſtandard « 
faſhion ? 

T. I ſuppoſe the c/toms of all countries determine the 
vrdinary courſe of converſation. But this is not the greateſt 
evil; for many, I fear, whilſt they are in company, faintly 
acknowledge their belief of the immortality of the ſoul; ant 
in ſecret, wiſh they did not believe it; from acting as if it were 
net fo, they grow practically doubtful, whether it be ſo cr 
not. | | 
M. Good God ! Is it poffible that there ſhould be a 
who do not eagerly embrace the belief of immortality? _ 

T. Alas, my daughter, thy queſtion ſtrikes me to tte 
heart : for though I am willing to hope there 1s more reli 
gion in the world than we ſee, yet I obſerve, even amoi 
thoſe whom I eſteem my friends, as well as my familiar ac. 


quaintance, how little the immortality of the ſoul, a 


reflection; and this is the more unaccountable When - 
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conſiders how {mall à part of this world's goods comes to the 
ſhare of many of them, 

M. What can be the meaning of this ? 

J. Example tramples on precept ; and we ſuffer ourſelyes 
to be guided by our ſenſes. Thus men are apt to abuſe the 
indulgence of Providence, and become too high in their 
own conceit, to bend to the humble duties of chriſtian 
piety, The great, who ſhould take the lead in good example, 
are frequently ſo very deficient, as to ſtand in need of 
guides themſelves: They do not, in general, form their 
manners on a plan to receive deep impreſſions of their own 
immortality. We all acknowledge the belief of an exiſtence 
after death, and hope it will be happy; but I ſay we do not 
generally live ſufficiently attentive to the conditions of the 
happineſs expected, 

M. Has this been the caſe at all times, and in all coun- 
tries ? 

T. The mind is more cultivated, and produces better fruit 
at ſome periods than at others : whether things be now com- 
paratively better or worſe than they were, let you and I make 
it our great object to lot at home : And ſince the knowledge of 
ourſelves is ſo much more valuable than our opinion of other 
people, which may happen to be right or wrong, let us ex- 
amine our own hearts, rather than ſcrutinize the conduct of 
others. The wiſe ponder in their thoughts what they be- 
lieve to be true; and the foaliſb what they would have to be 
ſe. The wiſe look for that which will afford them comfort: 
the fooliſh often adopt ſuch notions as diſtract them with 
fears and doubts : The wiſe caſt their eyes forward into fu- 
turity, and conſider what will be their condition millions of 

ages'hence, as well as what it now is ; but the ſooliſb think 
of the preſent moment only. | 
T4 How can the true ſpirit of chriſtianity be reyived, un- 
wa meditate on the happy immortality which it pro- 
on 2 my daughter; but we muſt take things as we 
fine 8 and wiſdom and folly are often blended in the 
. character. The beſt advice I can give thee, for the 
Frolperity of the geſbel, as well as the welfare of thy ſoul, is 
Z 2 as 
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as I have told thee on other occaſions, to take all fit oppor 
tunities of converſing with thine own heart; making the 
ſcriptures thy rule; and thy conſcience thy judge; and both 
will unite their force to applaud, or to condemn thee, ac- 
cording to thy works. 
AV. This is what I mean to do; and for this J pray, that 
I may riſe to glory everlaſting (a), ſtill charitably attentive 
to the immortal happineſs of others (b). 1 > 
„n. T. As the great object of our ſpiritual nature is 
view of the immortality of the ſoul, let us, while we mind 
"ip our worldly buſineſs as we ought, hold this near- 
eſt to our heart. There is nothing we more natu- 
rally love, or are more ready to die for, than truth; nor are 
any truths of ſuch importance as the being of a God, and 
the immortality of the ſoul of man. In the great view of 
theſe ſublime and heavenly doctrines, it ſeems neceſſary to 
conſider Adam, as the great patriarch of the temporal and 
mortal condition of man; and Jeſus Chriſt, as the mighty 
Prophet, Law-giver, and Judge of our eternal and immortal 


ſtate ; for whoſe ſecond coming we muſt prepare ourſelves, 
— — There- 


(2) For a Happy Reſurrectiun. 


_ Almighty Creator of heaven and earth, I implore thy grace, that! 
may caſt away the works of darkneſs, and dire& my paths through this 
mortal life, with ſuch humility and fear, that when Chrift who viſited 
mankind, in the moſt humble condition, ſhall return in tremendous 
glory, I may be found acceptable in his fight, who liveth and reigneth, 
with thee and the Holy Ghoſt, now and for ever! Amen. 


(>) Againſt Carelefſueſs and Indifference, wwith reſpect 10 the Sins 7 
N others. 


Father of mercies, and Lord of my life, whoſe beloved Son, wht 


manifeſted in human nature, took all occaſions to relieve the ſpuitud 
wants and neceſſities of men, give me grace, I beſeech thee, to yield 
ſuch a zealous and chearful obedience to the gracious terms of thy go 
pel, that by reforming my own life, I may both by precept and e 
influence the conduct of others; and become a happy inſlrument af 
thy providence, to render them conſtant in their duty to thee. * 
this, O God of heaven, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, the mighty fene 
and Saviour of the world! Amen. | 


ty 1 


Therefore, be wiſe, O my daughter, and make it the buſi- 
neſs of thy life to ſecure a happy event on that day, in 
which he will judge the world Do this, not only to avoid 
the terrible puniſhment which is threatened to the evil doer, 
but that thou mayſt receive the vaſt reward which is pro- 
miſed to the good. Thou haſt not forgotten the learned 
Biſhop's repreſentation of heaven and hell (a). 
Such are the glorious contemplations of immortauiy, that 
the moſt unlettered villager, whoſe heart is deeply affected 
and his hopes exalted by the proſpect of it, may look down 
on this world, and learn to rejoice with great joy, even in 
the ſweat of his brows : this will make him humble in heart, 
whle in ſentiment, and generous even to the contempt of 
death: It is this which will render him lovely to others, 
who diſcern his goodneſs, and happy in himſelf who feels it. 
The world can give him nothing, compared to his hopes, 
nor take from him any thing that will deſtroy his peace, 
Chearful and courageous in his poverty, he truſts in the care 
of heaven : contemplating the riches of the goodneſs of his 
Father and his God! 

The greateſt of the children of men are as no- Fnd and 
thing ; and the reaſon which the Royal Pſalmiſt 0 all. 
aſigns for this, hath a peculiar beauty and ſim- | 
plicity. „Our time,” ſays he, „ pafleth away like a 
ſhadow,” Even the ſtars will one day fade away, and the 
bright luminary of the heavens will be extinguiſhed. Then 
ſhall we enter into the full enjoyment of our mortal inhe- 
rlance, and behold thoſe glories which we can now only me- 
ditate upon. | 

M. What is the world, which we muſt leave in fo ſhort a 
ſpace as the ordinary length of man's life? What can the 
Whole world be worth, compared to an unſpotted faith, and 


the truth of a godly mind, fixed and unmoved in the cauſe 
of virtue ? | 


7. What millions of individuals people this earth ! Every 
- conſidered properly, is of vaſt conſequence to him- 
elt, how little ſoever he may appear to others: But what 
bath been the fate of whole nations, with regard to this 

rid & 


( a) Dr. Sherlock, Page 126. 
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world? Where are the ancient people, the Jus, who made 
ſo great a figure in their time, as the ſacred hiſtory in. 
forms us? What variety of national puniſhments did their 
fins occaſion, till they were cut off from the earth as a 
people Where are the mighty empires of the Aſjrian;, 
the Babylaniant, the Egyptian / Where are the Romans, who 
were maſters of the Fews, when, under their ruler Pontius 
Pilate, the Lord of life was put to death upon the croſs |— 
Thoſe mighty ſtates are wiped off the face of the earth 
And what will be the fate of the earth itſelf? Thou, my 
daughter, in this yaſt extenſive view, art as a worm; but, az 
having an immortal ſoul, incapable of deſtruction from time, 
or change or chance, thou appeareſt great and awful; if thou 
art good, thou wilt be for ever happy in the preſence of thy 
Father and thy G | 

M. 1 know that God is my Father, as well as the Father 
of angels; and that he will be my friend, if I obey him. 

T. Think what a glorious creature thou art, by being 
immortal] and the more glorious for being humble! 

M. Long may I remember your words, and never forget 
the value of my ſoul, for which the Son of God died upon 
the croſs. | | 

T. As we muſt all of us exiſt through all eternity, little 
will it avail the children of vice and folly, on that awful day, 
when all hearts will be laid open before their tremendous 
Judge, if they ſhould call on the mountains to cover 
them !—They lived, and they muſt give account bow they 
lived. 

M. I hope, my Father, that your diſcourſe this evening 
will make a laſting impreſſion on my heart and underſtand- 

ing; that truſting in God, I may ſo live and die, as to dy 
| come an object of the mercy of the Almighty. 


MONDAY 
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neee. 
CONVERSATION N. 


M. VO have made me one of the happieſt 77% . 
of beings! The more I think of our vantagrr 

conyerfation of laſt night, the more my ſatisfac- M f4#6. 

tion increaſes. The world ſets light upon me; I am truly 


ſenſible of its joys, and yet they appear as nothing in 
compariſon of the immortality of my ſoul. The thoughts you 
have ſuggeſted to me make all my labours chearful, 'and 
guide me, like a ſweet companion, in the paths of eternal 


life, J hope, upon every occaſion of trial, I ſhall be con- 


vinced of the ſincerity of my own heart. 

T, J am much rejoiced to find my ſentiments have made 
ſuch advantageous impreſſions: The end of all enquiry is. 
to make us happier than we were before. We fee inſtances 
enough how it fares with the good and bad in this world, to 
be convinced of the mercy and juſtice of God: whilſt the 
wickedneſs which frequently proſpers, and the virtue which 
8%s unrewarded, prove to us that an account hereafter will 
be required ; and that we ſhall be rewarded or puniſhed, ac- 
cording to the eternal wiſdom of the Almighty. It is no 
les obvious, that nothing is ſo important to us, as our ſtate 
and condition after death; nor any object capable of fil- 
ling the mind with ſuch pleaſing wonder and amazement as 
the thought of eternity Thou haſt ſeen, in thy few-years 
of life, that we are expoſed to the influence of many bad 
examples, and to various uncomfortable and ſad accidents, 
Which we can neither foreſee nor prevent : and where can 


2” find ſtrength to encounter the one, or wiſdom to fly from 


tle other „if we do not ſeek for them in God? 
17. I perceive 


on the undeſerving. 


the reward only of virtue; and that our obedience to the 
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M. 1 perceive that the true uſe of the conſiderations 6 
immortality, is to make them our real friends and ſuppor. 
ters; for this, in effect, is throwing ourſelves on the juſtice 
and mercy of the eternal God. 

T. That there will be rewards and puniſhments in ano- 
ther ſtate, is a truth aſſented to by all nations upon the 
earth; and what can be the rewards equal to the longings 
of the ſoul, but ſuch as will laſt for ever? Upon ftri& en- 
quiry, the wiſe have always found that every condition of 
life, ſupported by virtue, is calm and free from diſquiet, if 
not delightful: as every ſtate that is mixed with vice or 
folly, at length becomes d:/?a/teful, though accompanied with 
all imaginable greatneſs ; and therefore when the intereſt of 
the ſoul is neglected, it is a vain thing to ſeek for happi- 
neſs. | es... | 

M. Indeed I ſee not how any one can hope to be happy, 
whilſt he is vicious; for God being the author of all that is 
good, and being perfect in himſelf, cannot beſtow his favour 


* 


T. We may conceal our wounds from the world, but our 
very reaſon will torture us when we diſobey it; and it is in 
vain, in ſuch caſes, to appeal to it, for it hath not power to 
adminiſter comfort againſt itſelf; whence thou mayſt ealtly 
comprehend what I have often intimated, that peace can be 


laws of God is the grand ſupport of our hopes of happineſ 
after death, | 

M. With regard to the trials of our fincerity, I have 
heard of a great foreign prince, who made uſe of a device in 
order to diſcover who, among his ſubjects, were real cri 
tians: but have we no examples of that kind nearer home? 
Are none of our own princes renowned for piety, nor an 
ſubjects who, although not miniſters of God's word, ar 
remarkable for their zeal and attention to the cauſe of 16 
ligion ? If 5 | 

T. As to this world, Mary, if the policy of ſtates an 
godly wiſd:m were always in harmony with each other, . 
ſhould ſee nothing but peace among nations : but ſtateſmel 
are like other men, and they judge of what they are to f 

| 2 


— 
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by the opinion they entertain of the good or evil propen- 
fries of mankind z and ſubject to act according to the dic- 
tates of their own paſſions. In our days, we behold a ſo- 
yereign who is a chriſtian; and though no law or example 
has all the influence or effect on us, which might be expect- 
ed, yet he ſtands inflexible in maintaining the cauſe of hea- 
yen! Diſfipation and irreligion are very prevalent among 
many who are diſtinguiſhed by their rank and fortune, yet 
we have equal reaſon to believe, that there are great numbers 
whoſe hearts glow with piety and humanity, and who care- 
fully improve their talents, whether theſe conſiſt in wealth, 
or power, in ſkill or character, to enable them to promote 
the glory of God, and the welfare of their country and man- 
kind, Perhaps no nation ever exceeded this in the ſtudy 
and practice of the great truths of chriſtianity, in the perſons 
of men of ſuch ſuperior underſtanding, that the greateſt in- 
hlels honour their memory. I have heard my maſter often 
talk of great philoſophers and learned men, no leſs diſtin- 
zuiſhed for their converſation and manners, than for their 
witings, in praiſe of chriſtian duties (a). It is not every 
ze that produces ſuch extraordinary men, as to be at once 
celebrated for great talents in ſcience and worldly buſineſs ; 
nd equally excelling in piety towards God. The moſt devout 
we generally modeſt and reſerved ; and although a manly cou- 
ae is neceſſary to true piety, infidelity is oftentimes ſo bold 
and daring, as to leap over all the bounds of common de- 
cency. 

M. Were none of thelh good men, divines ? 
T. Not by profeſſion ; though they had ſtudied how they 
ly night beſt ſerve their Maker, or they could not have writ- 
kn ſo clearly as J underſtand they did. | 

V. We all ſtudy religion, fo far as to know, what is re- 
ak and it is ſufficient for us, in our condition, to obey the 
lays of God. 
T. Theſe laymen wrote their books on the divine autho- 
0 of the holy ſcriptures, communicating their thoughts 
lt the good of mankind, But although the arguments 


in 
0 2) Alludes to Boyle, Locke, Newton, Nelſon, &c. 


A A 
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in defence of the goſpel are ſufficiently convincing to every 
candid and impartial enquirer, yet all ages have produced 
infidels and vain diſputers, who have cavilled about myſterious 
points, of which God never made them the judges. And 
many, at all periods of time, have even ſcoffed at the words 
of cternal life ! 

M. Is it poſſible they could ſeriouſly think what they 
faid ? 

T. Why, in truth, I believe the hearts of many of them 
have ſecretly given them the lie, and revolted againſt the 
opinions they pretended to adopt: and it hath not been 
without great labour, that they have offered incenſe to their 
own pride and ſelfconceit. I once told thee of the ſad effects 
of ſuperſtition : this makes a man a fool, but infidelity makes 
him mad. Few infidels have publicly recanted, or owned 
themſelves to have been in the wrong. 

M. Which is the worſt, an unbelieving learned, or an un- 
believing unlearned perſon? 

T. I ſee no great difference: they both talk like fools or 
madmen, though in a different kind of words : I have always 
kept out of their company, obſerving that their unbelief has 
nouriſhed an infectious diſeaſe in their minds; for they are 
generally as debauched and wicked in practice, as they are 
in opinion: and if knowledge without virtue, and a juſt 
{ſenſe of religion, were valuable, the devil himſelf might be 
in high eſtcem, He had wit enough to believe and tremble, 
though not virtue to practiſe what he knew. Thoſe who do 
not make diſtinctions of good and evil, condemn themſelves 
without any further trial : as ſuch who bid defiance to the 
common ſenſe of mankind, ought to live among themſelves, 
and we ſhould ſoon ſee how impoſſible it would be for their 
plan of life to render them peaceful, or happy in their agree- 
ment with each other, 

M. You think, then, that the more one knows, the worle, 
if we do not live good lives, and conſult the glory of God. 

7. Whoever looks on himſelf as free from the obligations 
to obey the laws of the Almighty, will hardly ſhew any atten- 
tion to the laws of man; and is therefore not to be truſted: 


and J hope thou wilt have wit enough to be on thy 1 
accord- 
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accordingly.—Alas ! my daughter, in what terms 8 
Mall 1 reprefent to thee the vanity of human religious 
le! The things which make moſt for our peace 4Ycowrſe. 
are not, in general, the objects of our greateſt attention. 
We live in a ſtate of intercourſe as ſocial beings, for each 
other's protection and preſervation ; but we do not receive 
' ſuch advantages from it, with reſpect to a future ſtate, as 
the great Lord of Nature intended we ſhould enjoy. 
M. 1 fear it is but a ſmall portion of our time that we 
ſpend in converſation on heavenly things ; and yet the living 
words of a ſenſible pious friend, make much deeper impreſ- 
fions than thoſe of a dead or abſent author, whoſe book we 
read, G 
7. Thou ſayeſt well: my maſter uſed to repeat a Perſian 
proverb, The converſation of a friend brightens the eyes. Tt is 
the exchange of thoughts by which the heart is tried. | 
M. The familiar diſcourſe of a virtuous perſon, whether 
it be very lively or not, ſeems by far the moſt yaluable to 
the great ends of life, 
T. Yes: but mankind rather ſeek to be amuſed than in- 
firuted; and to be put out of mind of ſerious things, rather 
than put zz mind of them. 
M. The converſation which guides us into the paths of 
everlaſting life, can come only from the good and wile. 
T. Thoſe only deſerve the name of friends, with whom we 
may venture to paſs any conſiderable portion of our time 
who are not only true to their own hearts, but confeſs the 
power of religion : perſons of a different turn may do us 
kindnefſes, and be agreeable companions, but they go no 
further, The conſideration which ought always to be up- 
permoſt in a man's thoughts, with regard to his company or 
his time, is the end of his being ; and next to this, how to attain 


to promote the cauſe of religion, contributes in the ſame 
degree to the attainment of the true end of life. Some of the 
zealous, and ſome of the enthuſiaſtical part of us, talk occa- 
lonally of religion; but for want of diſtinguiſhing true zeal 
from enthuſiaſm, which are as different as light from dark- 
neſs, too many are apt to draw one common concluſion, 
„ namely, 


that end: and it is eaſy to comprehend, that whatever tends | 
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namely, that thoſe who love to ſpeak of piety, are not pious, 
in the ſenſe that piety is allowed to be amiable, good, and 
worthy of praiſe, | 

A. Is not this a ſtrange kind of concluſion? 

T. It is ſtrange indeed, but the reaſon is obvious: if our 
minds are not bent on heavenly things, we ſhall hardly think 
they are ever mentioned in proper terms.—However, com- 
fort thyſelf! there are many ſerious-minded, as well a; 
fooliſh people in the world. Be not diſmayed at any 
negligence which thou. mayeſt obſerve: we muſt make 
the beſt we can of the world as we find it, and not com- 
plain of other people's coldneſs, when we ſhould be learning 
how to cheriſh our own zeal, and promote the great cauſe 
of virtue and religion, by .an habitual attention, reproving 
where we can, and lamenting where we cannot be of ſervice 
to mankind, 3 
Influence 14, Do not ſuch habits generally ariſe from 
nn education ? Perhaps I might have been equally 

| cold and irfdifferent to religion; and my heart as 


much a ſtranger to God, had I not been bleſſed with parents 


who took delight in communicating their own pious ſenti- 
ments. | 
T. I was always of opinion, that good inſtructions ſhould 
be inſtilled into the mind while it was tender and ſuſceptible 
of impreſſion; and have happily experienced the fruits of 
ſuch a practice with reſpect to thee; for I thank heaven 
thou haſt conſtantly repaid the affectionate care of thy kind 
mother and myſelf, with an earneſt attention and a diligent 
improvement, 
M. Oft have I liſtened to your good. diſcourſes, and per- 
ceived my underſtanding enlarged ; and my heart corrected; 
Nor was my fond mother leſs attentive to my welfare, for 
ſhe began, almoſt while I hanged upon her breaſt, to pou! 
tender words of advice into my heart. F requently, when | 
have found her on her knees, with eyes ſtreaming in tears 
and have aſked the reaſon of her weeping, ſhe told me, 
that I was the ſubje& of her prayers ; that ſhe was intreat- 
ing the Almighty Parent to pity my poverty and my ſex, and 


ſhicld my perſon from the mercileſs hands of the vile de- 
has 2 ſtrovels 


. r Þ__ nnd oa on 
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I 
ſtroyers of female innocence, and from all the various cala- 
mities to which life is ſubject. 

7. She was very good, and loved thee much. The aw 
Thou art now arrived at years of diſcretion, and ger of a- 
knoweſt thine own danger, therefore be upon thy onfing 
guard; exert thine own ſtrength, and call down 
new aſſiſtance from heaven; and be aſſured if thou prayeſt to 
thy Almighty Father, with real devotion, thou wilt be 
ſtrengthened againſt every temptation ; and he who heareth 
in ſecret, will reward thee openly. All depends on the pro- 
per uſe of time, for this is the only means of preparing us for 


eternity 
M. I have been often told, even from the ploughman's 


mouth, that thoſe who are moſt fit to live, are the moſt fit 
to die, 

T. The way to judge how fit we are to die, is by obſerv- 
ing how we ſpend our time; for this diſcovers to us whe- 
ther our inclinations are moſt prone to good or evil, The firſt 
maxim is to entertain an entire averſion to ſoth and idleneſs ; 
and whatever the Cuties of our ſtation call on us to do, to 
perform it with ſpirit and alacrity, never putting off till 
to-morrow what we can do to-day, Thou mayſt obſerve, 
with regard to the brute creation, that they are entirely em- 
ployed in /abour or reſt; they are active to obtain their food, 
and as ready to refreſh themſelves z and they go no further. 
The greater part of the human ſpecies ſpend much 
time alſo in labour or reſt, without which, they could not 
ind the means of their own ſupport : but the ſeventh day, 
however, is ſet apart to be free from labour ; and every day 
and every hour furniſhes to man, employment for his immor- 
tal mind. He muſt conſider how to live, as an accountable 
being, that he may learn how to die, not as the beaſt that 
periſhes, but as the heir of immortality. 

A. There needs no reaſoning to mark out the diſtinction, 
though we often call a man a bea/?, if he lives contrary to 
his reaſon.— I believe, my Father, that man is much longer 
lived than the molt part of other creatures. 

, 7. | never heard of any exact compariſon : there are but 
animals that live above twenty or thirty years. But in 


the 


KEE 
the great view of the immortality of man, it is not or any 
moment, if his life be extended to twenty,” or to an hundbef 
years : the part which is paſt, or that which is preſent, in 
the computation of our exiſtence is the ſame. 

M. And that which is to come, will, I fear, fly away a 
ſpeedily, and as little to be recalled as the paſt ! 
FT. Conſider, my daughter, what time is ! how reverential ! 
how lovely ! how adorable ! But when abuſed and ſquan- 
dered, how miſerable | how hateful ! So abhorred it is by 
fome, that they curſe the hour in which they were born 
M. I am ſenſible there can be no advantage in living, but 
as we improve our time, 

T. We ought to reckon thoſe days as loſt, in which we 


neither do, nor think any good; and worſe than loft when 


we do evil. 
AM. You have explained to me how every one, though no 
higher than myſelf in condition, may do good (a). 

T. Every one ſhould conſider it as a duty he owes himſelf, 
to exerciſe his underſtanding and his heart, in acquiring ſuch 
habits of thinking, that the greateſt dangers may not terrify, 
nor the worſt examples corrupt: and do thou conſider it as 
no leſs ſtrong an obligation to keep thyſelf out of danger, 
We muft always endeavour to act up to our own principles, 
though we ſhould often fail. Do thou, my daughter, make 
a covenant with thine eyes, not to behold any object, or 
follow any example, contrary to thy underſtanding, or which 
may ſully the purity of thy mind. 


M. This is noble advice, my Father; but how can we 


live in the world, and follow it ? | 

T. Some would ſay to me, Phyſician, cure thyſelf: and 
indeed we all flatter ourſelves as well as others ; but if we 
duly reflect on the cauſe of the diſtreſſes which we lament 


in our preſent ſtate, and the miſeries which the wicked | 


dread in a life to came, we ſhall go on from one ſtage 
of amendment to another, and learn to hate things which 
are attended with ſuch terrible effects, and tremble at the 


thought of guilt, We may cheat ourſelves, Mary, but de- 


pend upon this, whatever we hate, That we ſhall gr? 
pen ane 


(a) Pages 72, 73. 
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and for che very reaſon that we prefer health to ſickneſs, or 
eaſe to pain; we ſhould prefer virtue to vice, and conſe- 
quently turn our eyes from beholding wickedneſs. I have 
often told thee, that the only ſure way to prevent evil, is to 
do god; and therefore uſeful induſtry is the moſt faithful 
out- guard of virtue. 

H. What do you think of them who ſpend their life in 
anuſements; and who, if they are not purſuing ſome diver- 
fion, are at a loſs how to employ themſelves, and complain 
that the hours hang heavily on their hands ? | 

T. Thoſe who ſeek for ſuch entertainment, not as a re- 
creation, or a relief from the buſy cares of the world, but 
with a view, as it is often termed, to kill time, conſider 
but little what a ſad compliment they make to a gueſt, who, 
although we court him with all the ſmiles of love, and all 
the tenderneſs and reſpect of friendſbip, is ever on the wing. 
There is no occaſion to murder him to get quit of him. 
It is our intereſt to ſhew him the higheſt reſpect. To- day 
you and I aroſe to new life; and now we are about to die 
again. How quickly do the hours glide on from morn 
to noon, and from noon to night; when we fall into the 
arms of ſleep, which is the image of death ! Nothing is 
more true, than that ye//erday is already dead; and to-mor- 
r not yet horn; what have we then except to-day £ and 
ſhall one poor day, and this not certain, create ſuch diſtreſs, 
as to make us think of murdering it? Shall the fond chii- 
dren of plenty, to whom the hand of heaven is ſo indulgent, 
act as if they meant to ſned the blood of their friend, who 
they ought to reverence? Time is the repreſentative of 
immortality with regard to our preſent ſtate, and the guide 
to eternity! O Time, how awful, how adorable thou art ! how 
precious to mertal man What is life, May, but time? And 
what the various ways of ſpending it, but ſo many proofs of 
our inclinations to toiſdam or felly z while they ſerve as a vane 
to point to happineſs or miſery in the life to come ! In every 
condition, pray for the proper uſe of time (a); and the moſt 


| wholeſome 
| (a) Fir the Uſe of Time in a good Life and a happy Death. 

Ra 2 and Father of my life, teach me to conſider my days as paſſing 
ke a ſhadow! I Leſcech thee to ſhed thy influence on my heart, 


that 
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wholeſome maxim is, that innecence and idleneſs cannot exit 
in the ſame perſon. If thou wouldſt be really happy, ſeek 
conſtantly to be employed. [nd»y//ry in things uſeful and 
innocent, leads to things pious and important. Piety is an 
induſtrious habit of reverence and duty to That God, whoſe 
active hand, and vigilant care, perpetually extends over all his 
works | 

M. Indeed, my Father, I agree with you entirely ; and 
I find it as much my pleaſure as it is my intereſt, to be al- 
ways employed. I have obſerved, that thoſe who are by in- 
Clination idle, ſuffer more pain in the indulgence, than it 
would coſt them in doing their duty. How many are more 
perplexed in the bu/meſs of trifiing away their time, than the 
induſtrious poor are troubled, on account of the hardeſt la- 
bour they are obliged to perform 

T. Thy remark is exceedingly juſt ; and much to the h1- 
nour of induſtry! But it goes much further: it proves the 
gracious deſign of Providence by putting the rich and par 
more upon an equality, than either of them generally ima- 
gine. The poor fill up their day with work, ſuch as is uſeful 
to themſelves and the reſt of mankind; and the rich, who 
are of an idle and flothful temper, or not employed in uſe- 
ful occupations, are perpetually laying out what to do with 
to-morrow, or labouring in thought how they ſhall fil up 
The inf. their time zo-day - they think they have a vaſt 
nite value ſuperfluity, becauſe they cannot tell what to do 
of time. 3 a 

with it. But they often repent the loſs of it, as 

many a prodigal hath done, who has ſquandered a large 
fortune, and been reduced to poverty and diſtreſs | Thoſe 


who underſtand the value of time, treat it as prudent people 
do 


that I may improve the remainder of y time, and recover the precious 
hours which I have loſt ! Inſtruct me, O God of wiſdom, how to prepare 
myſelf for that hour, when I ſhall appear before thy judgment-ſeat ! that 
being full of the hopes of a bliſsful immortality, I may rather defire 
than dread my diſſolution. Thy eternal decree 1s paſt, and it is ap- 
pointed to man once to die; O teach me ſo to employ myſelf, that! 
may meet the king of terrors without diſmay : teach me to receive him 
as a welcome meſſenger, and whether early or late, let me joyfully obey 
thy ſummons! This 1 beg, for Jeſus Chriſt his ſak2, Amen. 
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their money, inſtead of ſquandering it upon things of 
10 uſe, they make a /:ttle go a great way in what is neceſſary. 
The right uſe and application of time make life both long 
and pleajant ; and every one having this in his power, how 
ſhocking it is to hear people complain, that their ours move 
hadi, when they ſhould be working with their hands, or 
performing an act of charity, or reading ſome pious or uſe- 
{ul book, or doing ſomething which will make themſelves or 
others wiſer, better, and happier than they were before? 
M. Why will they not bring the day which muſt come, 
home to their breaſt at once; and while they have an oppor- 
tunity, do that grand neceſſary bujmeſs, upon which their eter- 
aal happineſs depends, and for the accompliſhment of which 
perhaps not another day may be given ? 
T. In this very thing conſiſts the great folly and madneſs 
of thoſe who abuſe time, or devote their hours to wickedneſs. 
The firſt is what we call putting off the evil day; the laſt is 
making the day evil. It is remarkable, that thoſe who make 
the beſt uſe of their time, have no notion of being ever at a 
loſs what to do with it: They find none of that Ih 
which invades others of a different character. Some for want 
of diſtinguiſhing what is uſeful and important, are extremely 
ide, when they think themſelves buſy. Haſt thou never 
obſerved, that people of buſineſs who are induſtrious, and 
arange their hours, find time for offices of humanity as well 
as piety ; whilſt thoſe, who are much addicted to pleaſure, 
ind no leiſure for ſuch duties? On the contrary, if any good 
is to be done, they excuſe themſelves on account of engage- 
ments, or without a ſhadow of truth complain of their 
want of time, Such is the force of habit; and ſuch the 
folly of a wicked, or a childiſb abuſe of time. FA 

We are, at all ſeaſons, enjoying good, or ſuffering evil : every 
and and deed, nay every thought, has a good or evil ten- 
deney: There is hardly ſuch a thing as total indifference. 
3 the good or bad temper of the mind which gives a 

are to our conduc, while the exerciſe of gratitude— 
91 practice of moderation in good fortune - patience and 
* under adverſity are as ſo many offices of life, | 
require time for the performance of them: and happ 
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it is when we can recollet? the time which we ſpend in making 
the mind its own object, or contemplating the good thoughts 


which have paſſed in our hearts. There is a complacency 


that naturally attends us, when we are active and 4 well, 
far exceeding the higheſt joys which are to be found in in- 
dolence. 

A. Every one hath a ſoul, and if he will look after it 
carefully, he will find full employment for his time, I am 
very ſenſible that there are many inclinations in my heart 
which I muſt watch over; many temptations which I muſt 
reſiſt; and many corruptions which I muſt mortify. And 
as to graces and good habits, I wiſh for time to improve 
them, and make up for the days which I have loſt. 

T. This is the very caſe; and glad I am that thou who art 
ſo young, doſt comprehend it ſo well. If we believe the wiſe 
man, To every thing there is a feaſon, and a time for 


s every purpoſe under heaven.“ But the * time preſent is 


<< the only time we have to repent in; to ſerve God; to db gud 
«© to men; to improve aur knowledge ; to exerciſe our graces, 
4 and to prepare for a bleſſed immortality !” 

M. If time be a treaſure of ſuch vaſt value, and the means 
whereby we acquire immortal happineſs, we ſhould guard it 
as the apple of the eye, and ſee that it ſuffers no injury 

T. True, my daughter; if we do it any violence, it will 
recoil on our own boſom: Time is revenged on all who 
treat him ill, and many a bitter tear hath fallen on his ac- 
count. 

M. Is it not ſtrange, that in general mankind do not learn 
more, neither from experience nor inſtruction? 

T. I have been juſt ſpeaking of the advantages 

TRA „ Of education: beſides this, in all chriſtian countries 
zo be de- and perhaps in all others, where any notion of 
l , religion prevails, there are perſons appointed to 
clergy,and inſtruct. Theſe are carefully brought up in the 
2 2 ſtudy of divine things; and in ſome counties, 
— as for inſtance in this, they are learned and pious; 
their time is devoted to the care of the ſouls of 

men; they continually preach immortality, and warn us of 


the wrath of heaven, if we live impenitently. 
| V. When 


#2 OS. Yo an. wt me %*. T_T 


( 17 ] 
J,. When I am ſeparated from you, my Father, and I can 
no longer enjoy the advantage of your converſation, I ſhall 
be at a loſs for help in my ſpiritual warfare. 

7. Thou haſt given a proper name to the condition of life 
with regard to a future ſtate ; for indeed it is a warfare, and 
requires much courage to defend ourſelves againſt the temp- 
tations of the world. | 

M. The ſincerity of our hearts can be made manifeſt only 
by trials. _ 

7. Our whole life is a trial, Mary; but we ſhould take 
care not to a& the part of the devil, by throwing tempta- 
tions in each other's way, upon the abſurd notion of in- 
ing, in order to repent, or that grace may abound. On ſome 
great occaſions, great trials have been made for good pur- 
poſes, My maſter uſed to talk of the firſt chriſtian Roman 
emperor (a), who, in order to know the hearts of ſome of 
his miniſters, whether they believed in the zmmortality of the 
ſoul, as revealed by Chrift, and acknowledged him as the eſ- 

ſh, pretended to favour his heathen ſubjects, inviting the 
profeſſed chriſtians to declare, whether they choſe to hold 
their offices under him, by worſhipping the heathen gods, or 
to give them up, and adhere to their chriſtian principles. 

By this means he diſcovered who were really chriſtians; for 
thoſe, he knew, would not regard any thing which he 
could give them, in compariſon of their religion he accord- 
ingly honoured thoſe who declined temporal advantages on 
ſuch terms, with the higheſt marks of his favour ; believing 
that ſuch a conduct proceeded from a ſtrong perſuaſion of 
the great truths of chriſtianity, juſtly concluding that he 
might truſt, not only his government. but his {fe allo, in the 
hands of men actuated by ſuch principles. Whatever com- 
plaints we may make, with regard to thoſe defects in go- 
vernment which ſeem extremely difficult, in our corrupt 
ſtate, to remedy, we know from experience, that the eſta- 

dliſhment of the regular clergy, as an order of men devoted 

to religion, is attended with many great advantages. What 

| ſhould 


(s) Page 176 alludes to the ſame ftory of Conſtantine, 
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ſhould we do, who have no learning, if we had un paflors and 
guides? It is to be hoped, that the clergy are as willing as 
they are able to do their office, and will not ceaſe to labour 
for the preſervation of our ſouls. Thy regular attendance 
on divine ſervice, and the ſermons which thou wilt hear at 
thy pariſh church, improved by thy meditations and read- 
ing good books at home, on fit occaſions, will enlighten 
thy underſtanding, and direct thy general conduct: and if 
any particular diſtreſs ſhould affect thy mind, have recourſe 
to the miniſter, who will give thee: full ſatisfaction, and 
guide thee into the paths of comfort and peace. When the 
character of a clergyman is properly ſupported, it is the 
object of honour and eſteem ; and thou wilt find, that the 
higher ſenſe thou ſhalt entertain of thy duty to God, the 
more reſpe& thou wilt have for his miniſters, as the teachers 
of godlineſs; and thy veneration for them will help thee 
forward in the ways of righteouſneſs : as one mark of thy 
regard, I charge thee to pray for them, and for the ſuccel 
of their miniſtry (a). 3 

M. I have always eſteemed a miniſter of the goſpel, being 
a good man, as entitled to a peculiar reſpect, and have often 
thought that the neglect of religion, and the contempt of the 
clergy, go together. a 

T. Thoſe are generally the moſt abandoned people wha 
affect to deſpiſe the clergy. Some of our divines may not be 
fo reſpectable in all inſtances as we with ; alas, where ſhall 
we find perfection in every member of any great body ! But 


this important order of men in our nation, is more ſober and 
more 


(a) For the Clergy. 


Moſt gracious Lord and Father of men, prote&, I beſeech thee, the 
miniſters and ſtewards of thy gotpel ; give them the true knowledge and 
underſtanding of thy word, that we may enjoy the pure religion which 
is eſtabliſhed amongſt us, Grant that they may lead their lives accord- 
ing to the bleſſed hopes whereunto they are called; that by their 2 
ſuaſive eloquence and pious example, their zeal and benevolence, in 
towing the ſeeds of thy word in our hearts, we may bring forth the 
fruits of holineſs, and at length reap the glorious harveſt of immortal 
joy. This I beg, O merciful God, for the ſake of the great High Prieft, 
Criſt, the Saviour of the world! Auen. 


| 
| 
\ 


niſters. And 1 appeal to thy heart, if it was not natural for 


ET 
more learned, than the elergy of moſt other countries: and 
| believe they would be ſtill more diligent in heir duty, if 
we attended more to u,. 1 5s 

V. What is required of us on this head! . 
7. The inſtruction handed down to us for above tw 
thouſand years by the Royal Preacher, is expreſt in the cleat eſt 
terms. He ſays, Fear the Lord with all thy ſoul, and re- 
« qerence his priefts : love him that made thee, with all thy 
« ftrength, and for/ake not his minifters.” Wes 
M. I now recolle& this paſſage; there are others to th 
fame effect; and it is moſt natural to preſume, that thoſe 
who fear God will reſpect his immediate ſervants. 
7. The wiſe. man ſeems to conſider it as a trial whether 
we love God or not, by our reverencing or forſaking his mi- 


a wiſe man to draw this concluſion, becauſe in common 
life, in proportion as we love the maſter, we ſhew a proper 
regard to his ſervants? As thou loveſt God, I charge thee 
to reſpect his miniſters ; and the more they are reſpected by 
others, the more honour themſelves will have for the livery 
they wear, and attend the more ta their own duty. And 
now, Mary, the laſt thing which I have to recom- Repent- 
mend to thee is repentance. wy oak; 

M. Time being of ſo vaſt a value in every concern of 
life, and moſt of all in the great buſineſs of repentance, how = 
comes it, my Father, that ſo few ſeem to conſider this and 
* everlaſting happineſs or miſery, to be inſeparably con- 
nected. | 

T. They do not think of the reaſon why time is given 
them; but I am. willing to ſuppoſe that many more repent 
an appear to do ſo: if they do it not ſo effectually as they 
ought, yet ſtill they look back with ſorrow on the faults and 
ns they have committed, and 1 hope they endeavour to 
make their peace with heaven. It is true, that conſidering 
bow noble and excellent a creature man is, if we did not 
eit with our eyes, we ſhould not believe it to be poſſible 
Lee think of immortality, and remain careleſs to the Nee. 

"Ty concerns of his ſer / 

M. Are 


[ 290 ] 
V. Are not the conſiderations of death and repentance 2 


nerally conſidered as united ? 
T. As the moſt part of mankind are apt to confine their 
thoughts to this world, and deceive themſelves with regard 
to the probable diſance of their death, ſo the buſineſs of 7: 
pentance is too often deferred. Do thou prove to thyſelf that 
thou loveſt God, by praying to him (a) ; and take notice 
how the wife correct their faults, by obſerving wherein other: 
are defective : remembering, that thoſe who intend to deal 
honeſtly by themſelves, and do not practice ſelf-denidl in 
many inſtances, act abſurdly : it is the moſt difficult part; 
but it is eſſential to us as chri/tians, and it grows familiar 
by habit. Pray to God that thou mayſt lay ſuch wholeſome 
reſtraints on thyſelf, as are neceſſary to thy ſafety (h). 
M. I have often heard people talk of repentance, who | 
had too much reaſon to believe, did not know what it 


meant, 


— 


7. They 
(a) Por the Love God. 


o Lord, who never faileſt to help and ſupport them who are ſtedfal 
in thy fear and love, give me thy grace, that I may ſhew forth my lere 
by my obedience. Keep me, I beſeech thee, under the protection of 
thy good providenee, and make me to have ſuch a perpetual fear and 
zealous awe of thy holy name, that 1 may ever live without offending 
thee, and finally be received into thy glory, through Jeſus Chriſt ny 
Lord and Saviour. Amen, 


| (6b) For Mortification and Self-denial. 
o mercify] Lord and ſupreme Director of all things in heaven and 
earth, who in thine infinite wiſdom haſt appointed laws to preſerve al 


thy creatures in their ſeveral kinds; I beſeech thee to give me thy aid, 
that I may mortify and ſubdue my luſts and irregular affections; and fo 


die unto fin, that I may live unto righteouſneſs. Let no ſelf-indulgenct | 


prevent my attention to ſuch objects as are pleaſing to thee z but male 
me an inftrument of thy providence, in promoting the happineſs of n 
fellow-ſubje&s and mankind, Grant me, O Lord, fo to live on ea 
that in thy good time, I may be removed into thoſe manſions, bel 
Fn cannot approach, and death ſhall no more have dominion 2 me. 
This I beg, O Lord of mercy, through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, | 
life on earth was a ſcene of ſuffering, and who at length died an i880 
minious death, to redeem a finful world! Amen. 
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7. They muſt have had ſome notion of ſorrow and amend- 
nent, though not perhaps a due conſciouſneſs of their guilt, 
nor a perfect knowledge how: they ought to repent. 
M. One would not imagine that there, is much diffi- 
culty in this. | 2 
7. More difficulty, Mary, than thou ſeemeſt to be aware 
of; not ariſing from the thing itſelf, but from careleſſneſs, 
liſfipation of thought, or want of recollection what parti- 
cular fins we have been guilty of, and in what degree we 
have treſpafſed on the laws of God. Many are ignorant of 
their own condition, whoſe want of knowledge proceeds 
from their perverſeneſs and want of care; and they are 
oiminal, in having been perverſe and careleſs. It is equally 
evident that, thoſe who are not of à penitential diſpoſition, 
ire deficient as chriſtians, impenitency being a manifeſt vio- 
lation of the chriſtian law, which requires repentance as tlie 
anditzon of pardon. 3 3 
M. Does not a general repentance, in which we include all 
our ſins, operate as ſtrongly on the mind, as the recollection 
of particular ſins, or habitual offences ? 
J. I do not comprehend how we can lump our ſins in this 
way : if we repent at all, we muſt diſtinguiſh fins, as we 
diſtinguiſh formers, All men are ſinners; yet upon the com- 
pariſon, St. Paul ſays, that the /aw is not made for a righteous 
nan; (for againſt ſuch there is no law) but for the lawleſs and 
aſobedient, the unholy and profane—for manſlayers—for wharee 
mangers— for liars— for perjured per ſonc, — and if there be any other 
thing that is contrary to ſound deftrine (a). As for ſuch as 
love truth, act righteoufly, and fear God, though they are 
| encompaſſed with many infirmities, the ſcripture ſpeaks of 
them as walking in all the commandments of the law blameleſt; 

and it was not ſuch as theſe our Saviour came into the world 
to call to repentance. | | 


wn But are there any fo perfect as to need no repent- | | 
ance | | 
| 


A — 


15 By may ſafely pronounce there are none: I only ſpeak 
" the a:ftinftions which arife both from reaſon and ſcripture, 
1 comparing the beſt men with the worſt, inſomuch that ſome [ 
04 | are | 
(4) Gal, v. 23. 
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are called righteous. All men being made rational cteatures 
are obliged to obey the laws of their Maker, and there can 
be no excuſe for tranſgreſſing them; but in our preſent ſtate . 
our underſtandings are ſo ſubject to error and delufion ; our 
wills to corruption; our paſſions to become Blind and Head. 
| firong ; and the temptations that ſurround us are fo numerous 
| and powerful, we have the ſame divine authority for this 
fad truth, that there is no man liveth and fimneth not. we 
M. I apprehend, that without ſuch authority, we might 
eaſily believe it: but upon what foundation do you, my Fa- 
ther, entertain the comfortable hopes of pardon at the hands 
of God ? | | o 

T. I keep up in my mind a ſenſe of my paſ? guilt, and 
am forrowful when I think of it: I ſee the unreaſonable 
of ſin in its own nature, and am fearful of the diſplea- 
ſure of the Almighty. Thus I prepare myſelf for repentance: 
and in proportion as I amend, I hope for pardon at the mer- 
ciful hands of God!—It is very obvious, that thoſe will be 
moſt apt to repent, whoſe diſpoſitions are in general the bf, 
and whoſe habits of vice are of the ſhorteſt duration, and 
the leaſt obſtinate and inveterate : til] it is the conſideration 
of the goodneſs and mercy of God, which affords us the rea- 
ſonable hopes, that our repentance and amendment will not 
be in vain. Sgt A 

M. How will it fare with others more obſtinate? 

T. God only knows the heart: the greater the ſin, the. 
1 greater ſhould the repentance be. 
{ M. How are we to conquer our doubts, if any ariſe upon 
this occaſion ? NE Bon RYE 

T. By uſing our reaſon ; by exercifing our faith ; by hum- 
bly referring ourſelves to that very goodneſs and mercy 
which I have juſt mentioned: and can any thing be more 
agreeable than this to the commer ſenſe of ,quankind? Thou 
art as able to judge as the moſt learned, — If we Jook 
back into the hiſtory of men, we ſhall ſoon fee how bright 
the mercies of heaven have ſhined upon the earth. Thou 
haſt read the Cid Teſtament, though perhaps not in ſuch 
manner as to remark, that the Almighty was pleaſed, after 


various trials of the Jews, his then choſen people, to _ p 
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their doubts, and confirm their hopes and expectations by 
the promiſe of his mercy,” appointing certain ſacrifices and 
oblations, as ſatisſactioh for ſuch ſins as were not of the 
moſt preſumptuans Kind 2 afterwards, he ſignified by his pro- 
that if they would fotſake their fins, and amend their 
lives, he would accept the ſacrifice of a broken ſpirit, and 
would not deſpiſe u contrite heart. At length he ſent the 
mighty Prophet and Saviour of the world | His commiſſion 
was to preach repentance and remiſſion of ſins to all the na- 
tions of the earth; declaring that it is not the will of God 
that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come to repent- 
ance : adding moreover, that there is more joy in heaven over 
one ſinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine juſt perſons, 
ſuch as I have been ſpeaking of, who, (in the comparative 
view of mankind) need no repentance. 

M. I remember the parable of the prodigal ſon, whoſe 
miſeries moved the compaſſion of his Ether, even to excite 
the jealouſy of his virtuous brother. 

T. Is not that a beautiful repreſentation of the fooliſhneſs 
of the human heart? This young man did not conſider that 
the innocence which needs no repentance, is incomparably 
more valuable than. the deepeſt contrition which guilt can 
produce, If I had eſcaped from any great danger, would 
it not give thee the moſt ſenſible pleaſure ? But thou wouldſt 
ſhudder at the Gus of my eng myſelf again in the 
lame ſituation, 

M. This indeed is ho. ak it explains the doctrine in 
queſtion; and ſince there are ſo many infirmities which 
cleave to our imperfect nature, of which we are conſcious 
Vitneſſes, where can we go for relief but to our heavenly 
Father; and whoſe interceſſion can we implore, except his 
who is the great Mediator for mankind ?—But all {ins are 
not equally heinous. 

7. No: but the authority Which requires cs in 
one caſe, extends to all caſes z and we muſt take care not 
to deceive ourſelves by any N obedience. 


as But ſtill there is a di ifference as to the degree of of 
ices, 
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ful not to ſin, n 
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fully to bear the condition of mortality. 
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7. "Without doubt: Sry, which wems to have bern lie 
crime of the prodigal's brother, is a - ſubject uf rau. 
ance, though not equal to malice, which proceeds to aftion; 
So violence, by which our neighbour. is deprived of his 
goods, is not ſo highly criminal às marder;{ Deceit caleu- 
tated for a leſs pernieious purpoſe, does nat ſeem to be ſo 
bad as actual fraud whereby another is plunged into. po- 


daughter, with covetous or impure thoughts, without any 
intention 6f-evil, the fin cannot be equa} to the afvo! vio 
lation of his bed, or the ſeduction of his child. By fixing 
our penitential thoughts on the immediate obje& of our-guilt 
pelt, or to prevent the fin which moſt eafily befets ur, we ſha 
the more eaſily diſcover whether we are ſincre or not, and if 
we repent to any good purpoſe. Tho greater our lamentation 
is for our immediate offences, the fqirer proſpe& ther will be, 
that our prayers will reach the ears of tho Almighty. : : 
M. I think that the beſt part we ean act, is to be witch- 


j , OTE 


. True: but when our confciouſnels. re forrow, 
the deeper the humiliation ATR en — 
will be the incenſe of our prayer. ' 
IV. Many fin in confidence that heh mall live to en 

T. Very few of us do evil, without a conſciouſneſs of it: 
and J fear that what thou ſayeſt is a common crime, whilt 
it proves what a ſad bargain they make with themſelves who 
thus tranſgreſs, not only from the uncertainty. of Iiſe, but 
that their offence is aggravated by their preſumption. 

M. But you was ſpeaking of the little attention commor- 
ly ſhewn, in n each other in the great buſineſs of f. 
pentance. = 

T. It is certain, that inſtead of ninth moſt aſkſtzn 
that is practicable to thoſe who need it, we generally zit 
the leaſt that can be imagined, whether it be wanted or not- 
and yet it is confeſſed that we ought to love each other 9 
the laſt breath; to ſtand firm in all extremities, and mu 


A. I 


3 


[ 9s ] 


, It ſcems as if we had not courage to act up to the die- 


7. This depends very mueh on the cuſtoms of the world: 
let us thank God chat there are ſome! exceptions to gene- 
nal practices. I have often heard it remarked, that when 
our mamers were: lely poliſbed, we were more open and com- 
municative, and ſpoke the language of truth and right reaſon 
more than we do now. Whether this be really ſo or not, 
I cannot tell thee; but this I know, chat we all learn to be 
rave, like ſoldiers, by habit; and it is obvious that if people 
of ability were to talk in a munly firdin apon awful occaſions, 
it would awe many a libertine, and probably rouſe the ſpirits 
of thoſe who are ſupine and negligent; and in fome caſes of 
fcineſs, it might arreſt the arm of death, or make His dart 
lefs painful. If friends and relations were to endeavour by 
frecher, diſconrſe,' and reading, to inſpire each other with 2 
watempt of. death, we ſhould learn by cem to be more manly 
in ſentiment, more  devertly penitent, and better qualified to 
try the adventurous voyage of death, |; | 
A. Is it really a rare thing that any ſpiritual aſſiſtance is 
given, even by thoſe who profeſs themſelves friends? 
T. Very few, I believe, receive the leaſt help from friends 
to brighten their hopes of happineſs ! i A 

A. I am forry for it, for good men might be as angels of 
comfort, to waft the foul to everlaſting reſt ! | 


S OO. 


comprehend what generous actions the human heart is ca- 
pable of, or how the houſe of mourning can be better than 
the houſe of fagſting. No act of generoſity can excel that 
of giving affiſtance to a friend, at the laſt ſad parting of ſoul 
and body: and the remembrance of ſuch a manly, pious 
behaviour at ſuch a time, would afford the higheſt ſatis- 
fation in that hour when we ourſelves come to try the 
lame experiment. | 
M. Do we not always recommend late repentance rather 
than none; and repentance on a death-bed, when we can 
have no other ? | | 
Ws Ves: but whether repentance come late or early, ac- 
raing to the ordinary cuſtom of the world, it is ſuppoſed 
Gen to 
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T. We are not uſed to things of this kind: many do not 
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td reſt entirely on the ſick perfon's will and inelination: and 
where we wiſh to ſee contrition prevail, we often find i 
not.—0 learn, my daughter, to reject the folly of thoſe 
who hope they ſhall repent, though they know not when, 
nor where, nor how. They are only ſure they ſhall die ſome 
time or other, and they obſerve that people uſually die in 
beds; and conclude they ſhall have a death-bed repentance; but 
what that generally is, they do not chink of. Such is the 
ſituation of this matter, which is more eaſily to be imagined 
than deſcribed. i : : 1-7 Kia Wu | 
M. It is commonly ſuppoſed, that it will anſwer no yu 
Purpoſe, to ſpeak of repentance to one on a ſick bed, un 
the patient be an abandoned wicked perſon . 
T. We generally ſuppoſe this, and yet in ſuch a caſe it is 
much to be feared it can anſwer no end: in ſhorty if the 
very good need no aſſiſtance, and it is ſuppoſed” to be beftow- 
ed in vain on the very bad: and if thoſe alſo who are inthe 
middle ranks of virtue are left to themſelves on this occaſion, 
J leave thee to judge of the reſt, Make the: beſt uſe thou 
canſt of what I am ſaying, and immediately and without 
delay pray for repentance and the pardon of thy fins (a). Be 
aſſured, that the offerings which we make in health, as they 
are the moſt free, they are the moſt ſatisſuctory to ourſelves, 
and the moſt exemplary to others; and whatever con- 
cluſions we may draw concerning the circumſtances of any 
one's dying, the hour of death may differ very little, in the 
fight of God, from any hour in life. The- good generally 
die in peace; and many not good, go off not ſenſible of 
their danger. Whether we have opportunities of know- 


F ad 


(a) For Repentance and Pardon of Sin. 

© God, behold thy ſinful creature proſtrate before thy ſacred throne, 
in deep humiliation of heart, imploring | thy mercy and forgivenes- 
Break not the bruiſe reed, O Lord, nor quench the ſmoaking flax! Shut 
1 not up thy tender mercies in diſpleaſure, but let the bones which tho 
haſt broken rejoice! Deliver me, O my Father, from all the numero” 
fins which I have been guilty of, and ſuffer not the enemies of my ſol 
to triumph over me. O lift up the light of thy countenance upon = 
and give me thy peace. This I beg, O God, for the ſake of Jeſus Chi 

who died upon the croſs for the fins of the world! Amen. 
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ing the thoughts of dying perſons or not, if we mean to 
ſorm r ee may be of uſe to us, we ſhould 
conclude that every day ſpent in the exerciſe of reaſon and 
obedience to God, during our _ and ſpirits, muſt be ac- 
ceptable to him. 
I hope that what I am faying will put thee on thy guard, 
that thou mayſt not expect more than neighbour's fare, nor 
fmndh truſt to any help from others, when thou knoweſt that 
it is not uſual for any to be given. - Liſten not to thine 
heart, nor entertain fond: hopes of diſtant good, in the amend- 
ment of thy life, unleſs thou doſt in/flantly apply for remedies 
to heal the wounds which fin and folly make in the ſoul : 
leave falſe hopes to thoſe who not content to walk in the 
plain beaten track of prety.and ſolid ſenſe, ſeek their own de- 
luſion, The #nowledge of Chrift darts forth brilliant light, 
and cheers the heart with comfort and with joy The 
more thou knoweſt, within the meaſure that thy mind can 
well contain and truly comprehend, the more thou wilt diſ- 
.cern the goodneſs of God which ſhines forth, bleſſing us mor- 
tals with peace, and the hopes everlaſting joy! 
M. My dear Father, I feel my heart comforted and de- 
_ lighted by the thoughts which you communicate; and how- 
ever gradual my own-advances in piety may be, the ſatis- 
faction which ſprings up in my mind is a pleaſing proof of 
the ſincerity of it; and as I do not mean to truſt to a death- 
bed repentance, 1 pray for That pence of God which the world 
cannot give (a). 
T7. If this be thy tec, act conſiſtently with thyſelf, 
and live prepared for death; not truſting to thou knoweſt not 
what, in a concern of ſuch moment. Be zealous and atten- 
five, that every hour of thy life be ſpent in ſuch a manner, 
| | as 


(4) For Peace of Conſcience. 


Almighty and everlaſting God, who governeſt all things in heaven 
Ind earth, mercifully hear my ſupplication. O grant that I may live in 
conſtant remembrance of my duty to thee, and never dare to offend 
againſt thy holy laws. Make me vigilant to obey thee in all things, 
that 1 may enjoy thy peace all the days of my life, through Jeſus Chriſt, 
my bleſſed Lord and Redeemer. Amen, 
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1 may pleaſe thy Maker; ſo that all nity go vll with thet 


m the end. Remeinber, if thou putteſt off till to· motrox 
what: thou 'wouldſt do to-day, if thou wert about to da 
thou art not only guilty of prime, but it is highly pro- 
bable thou wilt never do it. To-morrow and erg, creep 
on; in 1 ſtealing pace, to the end of bur days. ' Tp-mirtoy 
van Never. be to=day , We never can be ſure of thinking & 
Moretto as: we do to- iy: but in this caſt if we fboeld think 
to. Morro exactly hs u do today, then, wwe Rill think only 
of bo- mov, or time to coe: the fim preſem flies away, 
und che buſineſs remains undo nee 
M. Vour words carty with them the force of conwictibn 
tend to leſſons in which they are fo much intereſted ! 
7. The len uf !life is Pushing out, though behind th 
guiſhed. Zo it is with the ht of fe, Amd; tom ſhines 
drighteft when dur attention ĩs moſt emliveheadd. 
M. It hall be my conſtant care ſo to reſtraim my paſſions, 
that I may guide them right, and by the mercy of God 
myſel f unſpotted. ad vt ben I Aud K 


Ts ud v. * 
J. Love G 'as thy Further and thy Friend; bey bim a5 
thy Lord ;—adore him for his mertyg-Hall down before hin 


@3 thy juape and remember, that his jaffice is às great as his 


mhercy /—Do this, and thou wilt live and die acceptadlyn 
his night, whoſe -louing- kindneſs is better than Ae re/alf / Be 
not flattered with vain conceits, for he will teward or puniſh 
agreeably to his cim and his juſtice; as well as his mr. 
M. I will endeavour to keep in my mind u due ſenſe of 
what is to come hereafter : I will think of thoſe glories 
which ſhall one day be revealed, and opray to the Almughty 
chat I may partake of them (a). For this purpoſe jo 
ie 


(a) For a juft Senſe of Duly towards God. 
o eternal God, who inhabiteſt the heaven of heavens, I beſeech 7 
in thy. goodnels, to, give me ſuch a ſenſe of the exceeding great an 
inconceivable glories of the regions of the bleſſed, that my 1 — 
may be wesned from an inordinate love of this world. Teach me, 


© almighty Father, ſo to diſcipline my imagination, and 2 * 
5 4 » a FS 1 ps BS * 5 
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drive to keep my conſcience void of affence, that I may hexe 


but itle buſineſþ-0n my bands, at the laſt bour, whenaver E 


ſhall come [Das 2051; & $452 Y HEL 1 081 
. Feat: not, my daughter: reſolution will make mer 
frong, and thy ſtrength will be thy happineſs. Reportance 
and 2: good life are to the foul, what health is to the hat: 
they preſerve the peace of the mind, and more than counter- 
yall all the evils which can befall us. Every thing, being 
ſo tranſitory and periſhing, the greate/{ wiſdom is to think ef 
tternity, and the beſt leſſon we can be inſtructed in, is a pre- 
paration for it. Whatever the events of thy life ſhall prove, 
behave as one to whom immortal happineſs is promiſed. Be 
reſobved, I ſay, in reſiſting evil, and patient under croſs ac- 
cidents. If at any time thy miſery ſhould be great, though 
great miſery is ſeldom the lot of the virtuous, ſtill conſider 
that it will not laſt long. Thou wilt make an end it, or 
it will make an end of thee. Death, the great finiſher of hu- 
man ſorrows, will at length terminate the conflict, and give 
thee reſt | | 

And now, my daughter, I think we have gone through 
all that I can teach, or explain, concerning a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments : and perhaps it is full as much as 
thou needeſt to know. We now ſtand before our everlaſting 
Father, and the ſovereign Lord of the univerſe, on a great 
and ſolemn occaſion very great to ourſelves, whatever 
it may be to the world. As a Father, I command thee ; as a 
friend, J entreat thee, to live a virtuous and religious life. 
Pray conſtantly and uniformly every morning and night. 
This will render the conſideration of the immortality pre- 
ſented to thy view, moſt familiar to thee, whilſt the recol- 
lection that thou art mortal, will reſtrain thee and keep thee 
in awe, Remember thy end, and thou wilt not do amiſs. 


Tremble 


&ſrex, that my repentance and amendment may be true and conſtant ; 
my {pirit free from all wandering and diſtracted thoughts; and my con- 
verlation in all things agreeable to thy righteous laws ! Grant this, O 
SG God ! and finally by thy infinite goodneſs and compaſſion re- 
= me into everlaſting glory, for the ſake of my bleſſed Lord and Re- 
"mr, who died upon the crols for repentant ſinners! Amen. 
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Tremble at the thought of offering any violence to thy ſl, 
Be on thy guard, Mary, for my ſake as well as th) on, that 
thou mayſt never give my heart a ſtab, and bring theſe grey 
Jocks with ſorrow to the grave. If chou followeſt our. vai. 
gion, vhich is the guide of life, and obeyeſt the precepts which 
T habe given thee, though we ſhould be viſited by the iron 
hand of adverſity, yet our lives will be comfortable; and our 
deaths, When heaven ſhall call us hence, will open to us a 
paſſage to a joyful, and a glorious eternity! 1 
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TUESDAY 


CONVERSATION XII. 


Deaths of Perſons of various Characters, and Obſerva- 


tions on them. © 


91 Was afraid laſt night that you meant to 23, fa 
take your leave of me, in regard to your fatisfac- 
diſcourſe on religion + I hope, my dear Father, you N 
will indulge me a little further, The reliſh you 7; 

have given me of things relating to my immortal #e7mpia- 
Hate, makes me {till wiſh for more of your conver- 


ſation. You, who know my heart, will not be ſurprized 
that [ ſhould take pleaſure in reflecting on the happineſs of 
the life to come: How it may fare with others, whether 
of my age, or my elders, I know not ; but indeed I find no- 
thing in this world which gratifies my reaſon ſo much, or 
fills my mind with ſuch aſſurance, that I am purſuing my 
greateſt good. | e 
T, Dear Mary (l know not how to expreſs the ſatisfac- 
tion which J feel, in hearing thee talk ſo much like a ra- 
tonal being and a chriſtian. O my daughter, how happy 
it would be, if we all attended to our true intereſt If re- 
ligion rightly underſtood, were duly practiſed, how amiable | 
ſhould we mortals appear in each others eyes !—All would 
be peace and harmony! The time we ſpend on earth might 
*Þpear the Harter, becauſe it would be the happier ; but we 
mould not therefore lament the ſwiftneſs of its flight. Let 
4 take things as they are: and what can we ſay, but that we 
"We very little more time than juſt to look about us and to 
5 7 die:? 


die? At beſt we can ſee but as through a glaſs, darkly, but 
the more our faith and hopes are enlivened, the calmer 
our minds will be, and in fo much the greater ſplendor will 
the glories of creation appear. It is our confidence in G04 
which rejoices the heart, and diſpels the gloom with which 
folly and iniquity are ſo apt to overwhelm us. But tell me 
fruly, Mary, haſt thou really thought on thy pillow, on the 
ſubjects of our converſation, and felt no mixture of terror 
from them ? FE 21 % ESI 

M. Believe me, I have conſidered them all: you hae 
taught me to think without fear. Reflections on death were 
indeed frightful to me once, but L know. not by what 
powerful art you have led me by the hand, to the verge of 
eternity, and I look towards it with an undaunted ſpirit. 
This world appears to me as an object indeed, in which! 
have a great intereſt, ſo far as it is a means by which I dif- 
c harge my duty to God, as preparatory to the world to come, 
Jam convinced that the more my mind is exalted with love 
and gratitude towards my Maker, the more comfort I ſhall 
receive in the bleſſings of this life. Nor am I leſs ſenſible 
that the greater my induſtry and attention to ſocial duties, 
the better I ſhall anſwer the deſigns of Providence in the 
general happineſs of my fellow-creatures. | 

T. Thy obſervation, Mary, might put many to the bluſh, 
whoſe education hath been far ſuperior to thine : but cm 
ſenſe is the beſt ſenſe, and we are all reaſonable creatures. 
T hy reaſoning is certainly founded in truth, and ſupported by 
experience; for whatever may be pretended to the contrary, 
the ways of wiſdom are ways of pleaſantneſs: and if all br 
paths are peace, what are the paths of folly and iniquity? 
Manner of M. I thank you, my Father, for your good 
lte deaths opinion; but you mult not forget my requeſt 
of ſeveral g : "nth 
perſons Your age and experience have furniſhed you . 
wnder di. many uſeful leſſons drawn from the lives and 
ferent cir- 


cumſian- deaths of others. Example and inſtruction make 3 
oy more laſting impreſſion than inſtruction only. 


Pray tell me what you recolle& concerning the mann : 
which perſons, whom you have known, have taken thei 
leave of this world. "I | 
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T. It will give me great pleaſure to inform thee; but thou 
irt not to expect that there is ſo great a variety in charac- 
ters as generally imagined, | 

V. When I think of the great truths of chriſti- |, . 
anity reduced to practice, on great occaſions, the ' the cauſe - 
fory you told me of our country-woman Mrs. 9% fs. 
Aſtew, occurs to my thoughts. She died for her religion; 
and reſigned her life, rather than ſay that ſhe thought what 
ſhe did not think, or that ſhe believed what ſhe conceived 
to be falſe. Oy 175 WC. 
T. Thoſe who ſuffer upon a right principle, rejoice that 
they are counted worthy to ſuffer : and to refer their cauſe 
to the judgment of God, is ſurely a higher proof of 
wiſdom than any appeal to an earthly tribunal. We ſee 
with our eyes the bounties of heaven diffuſed, the ſun ſhin- 
ing upon the unjuſt as well as the juſt : but we are equally 
atisfied in our hearts that the di/tinZion will be made after 
we have cloſed the ſcene of life, and that the applauſe will 
be given where infinite wiſdom ſhall judge it to be due, I 
have received great benefit in my own ſpiritual concerns, 
from reflecting on the laſt hours of ſome of my departed 
friends and acquaintance : my enquiry concerning them has 
always been, not how much they died worth, (which is the 
uſual queſtion) but what ſentiments they appeared to have, 
when they were juſt launching into eternity. 
M. You have been an eye-witneſs of the behaviour of 
NE r . 


the ordinary courſe. of our days: as we believe and live, fo 
for the moſt part we die, with a greater or leſs mixture of 
far or hope. I could tell thee tales, my daughter, which 
would chill thy young blood, or make it fly ſo quickly to 
thy heart, as would leave thy cheeks pale as the lifeleſs 
corpſe, L have likewiſe been witneſs: to ſome ſcenes of de- 
parting ſouls which would diffuſe a genial warmth through- 
out thy frame, and inſpire thee with joy, far beyond the 
kvdlieſt ſcenes of feſtivity ! | 

A. Both may have a good effect on my mind. 

7. The conſideration of the departure of the righteous 

| Dd2 e will 


| _ 


7. Our latter hours have generally a great affinity with 
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will excite earneſt wiſhes and endexvours, that thy «4 
may be like theirs : while the ſad fini/bing ſeen of the vicke 
ſhall teach thee to flee from vice, | 


Thou remembereſt Jonathan, that miſerable man, who * 


not the inconveniencies and difficulties which he brought 


on others, provided he could fatisfy his own wants; and 


and gratify his appetites. Though there was nothing foft 


in his ſpeech to decerve, yet he had ſo much cunning, that 


he impoſed upon many: he had wit in deſigning, and reſo- 
lution in executing his projects; and ſo much ſkill in evad- 
ing law, that he often baffled the attempts of his neighbours 
to reſtrain him : But in the midſt of his career, he was 
brought to his death-bed, In this ſituation he did not ſeem 
to feel any remorſe for the Py nor = age e 
ture. 

M. Had he no fear of the puniſhment appointed fort 
wicked ? 

T. He had deſtroyed the 125500 ſuggeſtions of bande, 


by an habitual courſe of ſin; till at length he acquired ſuch 


a degree of obſtinacy and blindneſs, that it ſeemed as if he 
could not diſcover himſelf to be in any danger: but an- 
viction muſt come at laſt; and if the guilty do not feel it 
here, the more miſerable they will be hereafter, 

M. What a dreadful fituation was s this O unhappy 7 
nathan ! 
Deathofa T. Thou kneweſt Richard too, Fonathan's friend, 
reprobale they run together the ſame courſe; and he too, 
xitent. for a time, followed all the deſires of his heart, 
but he was not ſo obſtinate and opinionated. His conſcience 
ſmote him; he was oppreſſed, and exceedingly ſorrowful: 
when he fell ill, I ſaw his diſtreſs upon his countenance, 
and aſked him the reaſon of his ſadneſs : I ſhall never forget 
his anſwer. He ſaid, Alas | my Friend, the foul is a moſt 
important ſerious thing; I have neglected the care of 
mine. I feel it now, and far better it is to feel it here 
ce than languiſh in miſery for ever !” I have reaſon to be- 
lieve that Richard died a penitent. 


M. You are always ready, my Father, to do good 2 
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> others, even at the verge of the grave: 1 remember your 
going to ſee- young Peter in his laſt illneſs : what was his be- 


haviour? ls 0 20 | | 
7, Peter was a lad of lively parts, and of a pro- 1 fee 


whatever he undertook ; his great blemiſh was in- death-bed, 
anflancy, diſregard to truth, and the modern careleſs way of 
living, Convinced of his folly and guilt, his anguiſh burſt 
forth at the approach of death; and at the very time I was 
rreſent he ſaid, Goo God, what have I been doing, and 
« whitheram I going?” _ r ee 

M. Theſe, were good beginnings, and afforded you a fair 
opportunity of giving him advice: did he ſend for the mi- 

7. Ves: and according to his conſtant cuſtom, he as rea- 
dily came: the neglect in this inſtance is generally owing to 
the fick perſons themſelves, or to their friends, who con- 
fider the miniſter as the fore-runner of death, and ſeldom 
require his aſſiſtance, till the ſick man has loſt the power of 
diſcourſing or praying. I have reaſon to believe Peter made 


William ? 


T, When he found his health declining, he be- of a young 
gan to prepare for another ſtate, and deſired the — vo 
aſtance of a reverend gentleman for that pur- oe 
poſe, with whom he had many ſerious converſations upon 


niſhments ; and the happy means of attaining the bliſs which 
God hath promiſed in his goſpel to thoſe who obey his laws. 
This pious and friendly intercourſe was attended with many 
happy conſequences with regard to his patience, reſignation, 
and contrition, Toward the end of his life, his father came 
to viſit him. The good old man was in great affliction, and 
the young gentleman looking at him, with tears in his eyes, 
ſaid, 6 Weep not, my Father ; you have ever been kind to 
me 3 but contrary to your intention, I made a bad uſe of 
* kindneſs ; let not your ſorrow add to my preſent di- 

reſs The ample ſupply you gave me, has been employed 


miſing capacity. He. was active and laborious in liver on his 
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his peace with God. Doſt thou remember young Squire 


M. O, very well! Early death 


the nature of repentance; the certainty of rewards and pu- 


— 1 
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in feeding my paffions, and gratifying my appetites, Would 
fo God I could live over again the few paſt yeats of my life 
but this is a vain, perhaps an unbecoming wiſh !==(Gog 
knows my heart; and I have the deepeſt ſenſe of his mercy | 
I embrace the terms which he has offered to finners | 1 
fincerely repent of my fins, and truſt in the mediation of 
Chriſt, that my repentance will be accepted My days 
of lawleſs pleaſure now are gone; they are waſted; they 
are paſſed away: but the remembrance of them ſtings me 
me to the heart. I look back with horror but God, who 
knows my guilt, has ſeen my ſorrows He who ſcans the 
heart of man, and weighs his inmoſt thoughts,” beholds my 
contrition ] Could I convey to their knowledge one half the 
fad ſtory of my conſcious guilt, and the griefs which wring 
my ſoul, angels and men would pity my diſtreſs! My time 
grows ſhort—but I am ready /—my doubts and anxious fears | 
are ceaſed I truſt that my pardon is ſealed. I hope for 
forgiveneſs at the hands of God, though I have ſo grievouſſy 
offended him. O my Father, let your prayers be offered at 
the throne of God in my behalf! You, whoſe tenderneſs | 
have experienced from my birth, even to this hour, happy 
ſhould I have been, could I have made your old age'— 
My dear Mary, thou changeſt colour I- Why doſt thou 
look ſo pale ?— | | 
M. Don't be ſurprized : I am much grieved to think of 
the death of ſo young a man: He was led aftray ; had he 
recovered his health, he might have proved himſelf worthy 
the eſteem of all mankind. I remember him well: I believe 
I was near ten years of. age when he died. Oft as I met 
bim when I paſſed over the lawn to ſchool, he aſked me 
kindly concerning my health, my improvement in reading 
and working; and if I could ſay my prayers. He conſtantly 
enquired after you: He called you his friend, and deſired in 
the kindeſt manner to be remembered to you. Thoſe nen 
ſix-pences which now lie wrapped up in my box, Je 
may remember were his preſents to me, I thought bim , 
good young gentleman : I was pleaſed with his notice 

me; my little heart was full of wiſhes for his happineſs: 
Surely he Could not be a hardened ſinner; he was mild and 
generous |! T, Br 
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7, He was indeed a youth of expectation; of a noble, 
friendly, and humane diſpoſition, with an excellent under- 
ſtanding; but too large an allowance, owing to an impru- 
dent indulgence: on the part of his father, inſtead of keep- 
ing him out of vicious company, carried him into it ; and 
the tenderneſs of his nature became a ſnare to his innocence. 
The true principles of religion had not been ſufficiently 1 in- 
ſtilled into his tender m ind, to guard him from vice; and he 
died a victim to it at twenty-one years of age. He died 
however in a happy chriſtian ſtate of mind ; he died repent- 
ing; not that he could fin no longer, but that he had ſinned 
ſo long: he departed in a ſteady hope and expectation of 
being received into that happy place, where fin and forrow 
cannot enter! 

M. There was another gentleman in this neighbourhood, 
whoſe name I have forgotten, who the country ſaid was a 
penitent alſo, but under very different circumſtances. 

T. I believe you mean Sir Benjamin : his foot- 53 47 
man told me What his maſter ſaid to his friends, à modern 
after his phyſicians had pronounced him to be politiciar. 
paſt hope: You have heard,” ſaid he, „that my life is 
« deſpaired of, and I believe I ſhall die in a very few days. 
O Death, what art thou ?—the Lord have mercy en my 
ſoul! I have lived to be juſt turned of half a hundred, and 
a conceited noiſy man I have been, particularly ſince I be- 
came poſſeſſed of a large fortune. What I wanted in piety 
to God, and in charity to my neighbour, I attempted to 
ſupply by a preſumptuous confidence in my wealth. It is 
the weakneſs and ſervility of mankind, and perhaps it predo- 
minates moſt in a free commercial country, to ſhew a pecu- 
lar indulgence to men who are eſteemed rich, whatever 
they may be in other reſpects, I took this advantage, and 
have acted boldly without reſolution, and ſeemingly deter- 
mined, even when I knew not what my real object was. I 
have aſked what I did not defire to obtain, and ſollicited 
tor that, the granting of which had probably involved me 
in great difficulties. The native imperiouſneſs of my tem- 
per has been increaſed by habit, and my ruling paſſion and 

5 7 ty thirſt 
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thirſt of applauſe, by the flattery of thoſe who fodliſhly ima. 
gined they ſhould' come in for a ſhare of my * imaginary 
glory. In my turn J have offered the meaneſt praiſes to my 
inferiors; and the more they have flattered me, the greater 
folly I have committed. If my conſcience had not thwarted 
me, and my ſecret fears reſtrained me, I know not where 
ſhould have ſtopt. I endeavoured to propagate à belief that 
our government was tyrannical ; whilſt the prudence and 
lenity, the candour and forbearance which I experienced, 
ſecretly put me to the bluſh : and yet, ſtrange to tell, I did 
not defiſt. I took all occaſions to ſow diſcontent and pro- 
mote diſcord ; knowing at the fame time that no govem- 
ment can be eſtabliſhed on ſuch terms; and that ſuch er- 
ample muſt operate to the diſſolution of the whole fabrick, 
The complex frame of our conſtitution is of ſuch a nature, 
that no one can govern by his own will and inclination, 
The doing evil, with a view to the good which may come 
from it, whether in office or out, is a falfe maxim. Recti- 
tude of will is the firſt conſideration ; though it may ſeem 
not to avail in all caſes. I made no allowance for others; 
not even for the imperfections inſeparable from all hn- 
man affairs. On the contrary, I ſtrove to aggravate ever 
blemiſh, and to impute crimes, where I knew there were 
none. I thank God that his providence has preſerved us; 
and if any good comes from my conduct, that he has con- 
yerted the evil J have committed, into good. What other 
ſatisfaction can I now make you ?—Alas, my friends, this i 
a language which you will hardly hear in the warmth. of 
debate, or the diffipation of a banquet : but death undraws 
the curtain, and expoſes the hidden things of the heart. 0 
vanity! O wealth! what are ye, why have ye deceived 
me? Had I been poor, 1 might have been humble, and mi 
bumility would have ſhewn me things in the calmer lights 
of mild philoſophy and chriſtian meekneſs. Would 4209 
have rendered me more penetrable to the arts of corruption 
No, ſurely; that which beſt ſecures our innocence, cannot 
at the ſame time tempt us to guilt. 1 ſhould have been 
more independent, becauſe more free: T ſhould have wert 


at the party prejudices, and the caprice of others, w 
can 
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id not be removed, never employing any bad means to 
xccompliſh good purpoſes; nor under a diſſembled love of 
virtue, have attempted to deſtroy them, whom I knew were 
labouring to preſerve their country. To ſay it is the 
cuſtom of our nation to act thus, and that there is at this 
time much to be corrected, is ſaying nothing in excuſe with 
fegard to my own want of charity and uprightneſs. Had 
the true honour and glory of my country been my firſt ob- 
jet, I ſhould have been temperate : reaſon demands a pa- 
tient ear, and the dignity acquired by liftening to her voice, 
even in the extremity of juſt reſentments, ſupports the cha- 
rater of the patriot and the chriſtian, the friend of his 
country and of human kind IO God, forgive my offences, 
and remove the guilt which now oppreſſes my ſoul ! I hope 
he will inſpire your hearts with ſuch wiſdom, as may enable 
you to conſider popular applauſe, in this country, as the fancy 
of the day, often beſtowed on the very worſt of men. Thoſe 
who court it, muſt appear, in the eye of the diſcerning 
world, as vain-glorious, turbulent, and weak. You will al- 
ways find, that where there is the moſt ſound, there is the 
leaſt ſenſe; and that ſuch applauſe is no criterion of the ſen- 
timents of a nation, IF I am worthy to adviſe you, let one 
{elf-approving hour, ſupported by the teſtimony of a good 
conſcience, be more valuable in your eſteem than the ſhouts 
of the people! The trueſt expreſſion of regard for the po- 
pulace is to give them the higheſt impreſſions of govern- 
ment, when they are not injured; and to repreſent their 
grievances with decency and candor when they are. This 
yo the way to govern them happily ! | 
Indiſcriminate, and unjuft reproaches of men in office, lay 
waſte all confidence. Such conduct is as dangerous as the 
moſt ſervile flattery, which can be offered at the feet of ty- 
"anty and oppreſſion. Inſolence and adulation are equally 
productive of violence and diſtreſs, 
You will grant, that I have gone greater lengths than 
ny man of my time !—it was not becauſe J had the beſt 
2 Mi the moſt courage, but the moſt preſumption and 
3 confidence in being ſupported. I had no deſign to 
* my perſon or fortune: if I acted as if I wiſhed to 
= e oy. over- 
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overturn the conſtitution of my country, I did not mean it; 
for I knew not how my great property could be ſo well ſecu- 
red to me; nor how it is poflible to form any practical 
ſyſtem half ſo good. I have often ſaid, that the vital prin. 
ciples of it were totally worn out : it ſuited my purpoſe to 


ſay fo, but I did not think it: I believe you and your chil. 


dren will enjoy many happy days under its benignant in- 
fluence. | 

Hurried on by an exceſs of vanity, under a pretence to 
independency, I became the tool of a boiſterous mob, whom 
I durſt not diſoblige, leſt all my mock grandeur ſhould 
ſuddenly diſſolve: I reſted my cauſe on the iſſue of their 
approbation, and might have eaſily become a ſacrifice to 
their reſentments. — The thirſt of dominion, and the pride 
of conqueſt is inherent in the human ſoul ; but individuals 
as well as nations, have been frequently, undone by fheir 
victories : I believe mine would have coſt me very dear 

Alas, my friends, the times are pregnant with faults! We 
are as naturally querilous, as we are generous and bold; 
but we aſpire at more than Providence ſeems to allow to 
mortals; and our appetites increaſing with our enjoyment, 
we grow diſſatisfied with indulgence. Great expenſivenels 
in living, and training the ſinews of property, put inven- 
tion on the rack for a ſupply. How often have we ſen 
the barriers of moral obligations broken down, to get at 
the means of ſatisfying our wants. How many, under the 
pretence of patriotiſm, have endeavoured to ſap the foun- 
dations of authority, and hazard the throwing down the 
whole fabric of government! 

We are born with the ſeeds of our mortality, which g- 
dually produce our natural diflolution : The contempt o 
authority, is the ſource of political diſſolution ; for in pro- 
portion as ſuch contempt is diffuſed through a nation, it 
will as ſurely create a malady-in the ſtate, as exceſs of in. 
temperance produce the diſeaſes in the natural body which 
accelerate death. Had I ated with temperance and moden- 
tion, the love of God and my country might have operated 
in my heart with united force as one motive: but alas, f- 
ligion had no ſhare in my politics ! on 
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What the world will ſay of me, is of little moment: but 


u are witnefles to what I ſay of myſelf, when the ſecrets 


me differently, as their own paſſions, and the lights which 
they receive, may direct them. The moſt candid and judi- 
cious will weigh the principles and motives of my actions, 
and examine what portion of good could poſſibly come from 
them II leave the world with ſorrow, for the corruption 
of manners in which others are involved, as well as myſelf. 
The infidelity that reigns amongſt us, and the unmanly diſ- 
fpation which prevails, equally obſtruct political and moral 
virtues. And now that the miſt of party prejudices is diſ- 
relled, and I behold things as they are; be witneſs, that 
with my lateſt breath I pray to the almighty Ruler of the 
world, O ſave my country /—though it ſhould be by the initru- 
mentality of men, whoſe rank and dignity I have vilified; 
whoſe reputation I have defamed ; and who I have perſe- 
cuted with the uſual rage of party conflicts ! 

am now going off the theatre of this vain world, to ap- 
pear in a far different ſcene, where truth, arrayed in all the 
ſplendor of omnipotence; and ju/iice, clothed in awful 
majeſty, fit enthron'd O almighty God, forgive my of- 
fences, and let the influence of thy compaſſion cheer my 
| trembling ſoul !—My friends, farewell I— Leave me with 
that reverend gentleman (pointing to his chaplain) and my 
own meditations ; that we may ſeek, if amidſt the mighty 
ſtores in heaven, any comfort can be found for me.” Here 
8 _ his ſpeech and confeſſion to thoſe who attended on 
is bed. a 

M. Did this poor gentleman, whoſe head was ſo full of 
Poitics, die ſo ſoon as he imagained he ſhould ?—And was 
dis conduct really as faulty, as himſelf repreſented it to be? 
7. He died in a very few days after. As to the nature of 
his offences towards the public, we are not to ſuppoſe that 
he intended to aggravate it; a conſciouſneſs of guilt, with 
* to the general tenor of his life, might indeed add 
ra. which he felt; but truth and juſtice are due 
f 7 'gheſt, as well as the loweſt ; and reſpect to autho- 
is ellential to the very Exiſtence of government and the 
E e 2 | hap- 


of man's heart fall from his tongue. —Hiſtorians will report 
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happineſs of ſociety ; as he knew, therefore, in his own heart 
that he had treſpaſſed, it is not wonderful that he ſhould 
make this confeſſion, and give this relief to his mind. 

M. Do all politicians in this nation, occalionally act the 
ſame part, as to the offence, or the confeſſion ? 

T. Few ſee things in this light; and I hope few err ſo 
much; but I will tell thee more of that matter at ſome 
other time. Let us not break the thread of our diſcourſe,— 
Declara- I have often heard my maſter talk of a certain 
fa Gol great and good man, who had been employed in 
2 many high offices, and made a conſiderable figure 
death bed. in the world. In his laſt hours be ſaid, After 
ſo many years experience in buſineſs, noiſe, and ſplendor, 1 
am convinced that the greateſt wiſdom is ſeriouſneſs ; the 
beſt phyſic, temperance ; and the beſt eſtate, a good con- 
ſcience,” declaring, that were he to live over again the time 
he had ſpent in the world, he would prefer retirement to 
the court, and the chapel to the palace; adding theſe words, 
Now all things forſake me, except my God, my duty, and 
my prayer! | 

M. Reſolutions and promiſes extorted by ſickneſs, and the 
ſight of danger, are not always to be depended on; but this 
gentleman was of a very different turn from Sir FRAY 

T. Judge on the fair ſide of the queſtion; it is plain in 
what light the ſhortneſs and vanity of life appeared to him, 
as it does to other men, who have lived long and are wiſe, 
They know how much better it is to ſet the heart, in our 
earlieſt days, upon the pleaſures which are /a/{ing, than upon 
the periſhing enjoyments of this world How many are 
Death and the roads by which we journey into that county 
2 lon whence no traveller returns The other day, an 

_ tit. officer of the greateſt bravery, and a moſt yaluable 
man, died of a wound received i in a duel / 

M. A duel Il have heard of this kind of fighting; but 
thought we were grown wiſe, and that it was out of faſbin. 

T. This gentleman, who reaſoned like a man of hon 
when he was in a whole fkin, after he had received a mortal 
wound found out that he had acted like a madman cr 4 


fool, though his madneſs and folly are wonderfully on 


C ws þ 


V. What did he ſay on his death-bed ? A perſon of ſuch 

4 character as you repreſent him, whether anxious about 
living or not, muſt have ſhed many a bitter tear, from the 
conſciouſneſs of his guilt. | | 

J. According to the account given by the ſurgeon, after 
his wound was dreſt, he lay compoſed for a few minutes, 

and then burſt into this exclamation, ** Good God ! what 
have I been about ?—Look down in mercy on me, who 

have ſo ſtrangely abuſed thy bleflings !— What a ſlave have I 
been to the tyranny of the world, — the indigeſted opinion of 
the few who are guided only by cuſtom ! That brave men 
ſhould be ſuch dupes, againſt the cleareſt conviction of 
their moral and religious duties, and like boys at ſchool, 
fight for no better reaſon than that of being challenged ! 
Shall I curſe the practice, which robs ſo many of their lives, 
in the ſame breath with which I implore mercy for myſelf ? 
Yet curſed, thrice curſed muſt that cuſtom be, which draws 
ſuch bitter tears of conſcious guilt, as now ſtream from my 
heart, together with my blood ; and while my life ebbs 
out, dries up the channels of all heavenly comfort !|—— 
That the action which ought to be branded with infamy, 
as highly offenſive to God, ſhould be ſtamped with a mark 
of honour as acceptable to men, profeſſing themſelves chriſ- 
trans! and that men of underſtanding ſhould court the coun- 
tenance of thoſe who judge ſo ill, as to leave out the con- 
ſideration of the firſt great principle, the immortality of the 
ſul horrible it is to think of, with regard to others; to 
myſelf, it is now terrible beyond expreſſion |! 


an example, ſome rays of comfort would break in upon 
my foul, as if Proyidence had intended a great event by 


tation, that hereafter men would act up to the principles of 
their religion — But this 1 fear will not happen! What 
can | plead in my own defence © It is but a poor excuſe that 
my adverſary was ſo raſh and ill-adviſed, as to provoke me 


to the trial, whether I ſhould take his life, or he mine, By 
acceptin 


[ 


lubſcribed to his principle, though it hath long appeared 
to 


If I could flatter myſelf that my ſad fate would ſerve as 


my confeſſion; and I might die in the comfortable expec- 


g his challenge, I deceived him into an opinion that 
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to me as 2 mere phantom, the offspring of pride and folly 
—But here my ſad ſtory begins :—Had I bravely avowed my 
faith and principles, I muſt have appeared as declining the 
combat, and conſequently offered violence to my pride, in 
ſubjeRing myſelf to the imputation of cowardice. ——O how 
inconſiſtent are the thoughts of man, when his paſſions 
dictate to him I was the aggreſſor ; and although I deemed 
my fault but trivial, yet conſcious of my error, I hazarded 
my life, determined to do no more than defend myſelf. The 
combat thus became unequal, and I am ſlain / Perhaps, if! 
had thrown my arms acroſs, and bid him kill me for the 
offence, if I could make him no other ſatisfaction, I might 
have faved my honour with the world : I might have prevent- 
ed this murder ! Cowards have often fought ; cowards have 
conquered ; but cowards are ſtill afraid of expoſing themſelves 
to death! Had he taken the advantage, I might have been 
deemed a generous fool, but he muſt have been a murderer /— 
Oft have I ſtood reſigned to Providence, liſtening with eager- 
neſs for the word, to attack the fierceſt ranks, when the 
loud cannon fill'd heaven's high vault, and many a brave 
man's blood was ſpilt! Then it was my duty; then it was 
my office to follow my leader, and obey command, But 
now I have acted againſt my duty. Had I been faithful to 
my God, my country, and myſelf, I ſhould not have been 
involved in this diſtreſs ! The tender father of mankind does 
not exact ſo rigorous a ſacriſice for idle wordt But proud 
and finful men, regardleſs of the event, have found out 
many ſtrange inventions to torture and oppreſs, and even to 
drive each other into everlaſting perdition! O may it pleaſe 
heaven to inſpire the hearts of princes (the ſprings of worldly 
honours) to give nothing the name of honour, which the laws 
of God forbid ; and let them brand this practice with a 
mark of diſgrace and infamy ! Can they expect bleſſings at 
the hands of God, who connive at a practice ſo repugnant 
to his laws ? If it is their opinion that it ſerves to promote 
decorum, or national bravery, when it is really an inſtrument 
in the hands of the prince of darkneſs, to work the deſtruc- 


tion of thoſe, who are oftentimes as generous and prod 
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they are raſh and irreligious ; will not their blood be re- 
quired at the hands of them who bear the ſword of juſtice 
and mercy, for the government of mankind ?—Perhaps I have 
deſerved to meet an wntimely death : the many offences which 
| know I have committed, and the many which have paſſed 
unheeded by, may have deſerved this puniſhment ; and I ought 
not to complain of my ſentence Thy councils, O God, 
are inſcrutible Vet to die in this fooliſb, wicked manner, 
adding to my ſins the crime of ruſhing into the preſence of 
God, at the inſtigation of that evil ſpirit which is at enmity 
with him O horrible to the imagination -O God, for- 
give the deluded, miſerable ſinner that I am ! Forgive my 
ſtrange, amazing inconſiſtency ! It was not that I diſbeliev- 
ed thy word, or defied thy vengeance ! It was my pride and 
folly lO my friends! it is but a few minutes and I muſt 
leave you | leave you for ever I muſt leave my country, 
which requires my ſervice I muſt leave O heart- bleeding 
thought, my much-lov'd wife and children /—Shield them, O 
God, from harm Let them not ſuffer for my fins /—W here 
does my agonizing fancy wander! — What have 1 to do with 
ths world, where I have acted my part ſo ill, in this laſt, 
laſt, ſad ſcene! Shall I be rejected by the good and juſt? O 
God, hear their prayers for me /—Can I aſk mercy for myſelf, 
hurried as I am, like a criminal taken in the full commiſſion 
of the fact, to the dread tribunal of my tremendous Judge, 
with all my fins and imperfections on my head! Here he 
pauſed for ſome time, and his friends bid him be comforted, 
alledging that he had no deſign but to defend himſelf.— To 
which he anſwered; ** True : but I hazarded the event 
and the ſad conſequence proves that J invaded. the pro- 
vince of heaven as to life or death | I have ever endeavoured 
to acquit myſelf as a loyal ſubject, and a faithful ſervant to 
the king, my maſter ; nor leſs to thee, O God, the King of 
Kings, and ſovereign Lord of all! O pardon my rebellion, 
ungrateful, thoughtleſs rebellion againſt thee, at whoſe 
hands I received the breath I draw, and all the comforts 
”s the joys my heart could wiſh.” Turning again to his 
dends, he ſaid, © Do not flatter me; I appeal to you: 

ve I not ſacrificed all this to maintain the opinion of bravery, 


2 whilſt 
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whilſt 1 have acled really as an acceſſary to the muwrdy of 
myſelf O crime againſt nature, and againſt nature's God 
But thou, O Father Almighty—thou art merciful—thy com- 
paſſion is far beyond the reach of ſinful man to fathom !— 
I have made a play-game of the ſacred truſt committed to 
my care, my life, my reaſon, and the brightneſs of thy 
goſpel ! I have at length laid out my talents very ill indeed: 
but thou knoweſt my heart, and all its imperfeRions - 
forgive forgive. Here he pauſed again for ſome time, 
feeming to be almoſt exhauſted, and afforded an opportunity 
to his weeping friends, who had liſtened, as performing 
their laſt mournful reſpects, to beg him to be compoſed. 
Alas,“ replied he, what will compoſure avail ? I cannot 
be compoſed !\-——Whilſt any breath remains, let me ac 
myſelf, and reſt my cauſe upon the mercy of my Fudge! 
Where elſe can I ſeek for mercy ?—I forgive all other: 
their treſpaſſes againſt me, as I hope God will forgive m 
offences againſt him. O may my. raſh adverſary live and re. 
pent; and die a happy death He will go about his affain 
of hife: I am haſtening to death, now trembling on the 
dreadful verge of eternity | No further time permitted to ty 
the ſincerity of my heart -O merciful God, ſend me thy 
comfort from above] Let the rays of thy mercy ſhine upon 
me, and calm the troubles of my mind | Let thy blood, 0 
bleſſed Feſus, which was ſhed for thine enemies, waſh away 
my ſtains. Though I have thus violated thy laws, my heart 
bleeds for the offence ! O thou eternal Judge of men, inter- 
cede for me at the throne of mercy ! Accept the humilia- 
tion of my heart, the only ſacrifice I now can make Ane 
let thy blood, ſpilt by the unrighteous hands of blind and 
ſelf-deluded ſinners, cleanſe me from my blood guiltineſs 
O Lord! O Chriſt, thou great Redeemer of mankind, fo 
fake me not in this my ſad extremity | Let me graſp thy fort 
and waſh them with my tears. Hear my mournful pray! 

O hear me, and have mercy on me |—Let my ſad example 
be a light to guide unwary preſumptuous men; that kno#* 
ing my repentance, they may ſhun my offence | Thy law hath 
been in my heart, though I have now ſwerved from it i 7 


hateful a manner! Then lowering his voice, he ſaid, * 
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my Father and my God!“ —then breaking off, and looking 
towards the ſurgeon with eyes which at once beſpoke the 
ſcrrouful ſinner and the zealous ſaint, he ſaid, J feel death 
O Gad receive my departing ſoul ! and expire. 
M. My Father, forgive me if 1 weep——>Methinks I have 


mouth; and that I now fee his mournful. wife and children 
drowned in their tears l Do you not think he died moſt 
penitently ? J b be ein ei by 
J. J hope all the repentance he was capable of, in fo ſhort 
1 time, was performed. 1 . 

M. Are the generality of duelliſts, who ſeem fo little to 
regard the chriſtian religion, or the laws of the land, be- 
fore they engage, inclined to think more favourably of them 
after they have received a mortal wourid ? ' * 

7. I told thee this gentleman was a man of virtue: but I 


than is commonly known; for the pride of their hearts in- 
terpoſes, even in death; and thou mayſt be aſſured, that 
pride is at the bottom of this evil; for at the very moment 
that theſe mighty heroes, whoſe object is glory and fame, en- 
gage in combat, they have not wit enough to ſee themſelves 
ſervile dupes, and inglorious ſlaves to the abſurd irreligious 
opinions of the ſilly thoughtleſs multitude ! And it ſeems 
to be a worſe evil thus to lick the duſt off the feet of a 
number of fools, than to pay-homage to a ſingle idiot. 

This practice is deſtructive of all ſociety ; for if we forſake 
both divine and human laws, and undertake to judge for 
ourſelves, on every ſuch occaſion as uſually gives riſe to 
duels, inſtead of rational beings aſſociated for each others 
protection and happineſs, both in this, and the world of 
ſpir its, a nation would become a banditti, or company of 
roo 5 ers, not pleading neceſſity, as when men rob, but 
preſent comfort, and all future hope 

5 — our reaſon is a mere chimæra and our religion 
* = or duelling is a damnable fa! I man hanged 
fs 1 another in fear of his life, neither for actually 

"ng of him in a dug] ? 


F f T. I never 


beard this poor gentleman's ſad tale, as if from his own. 


preſume that many others have condemned themſelves, more 


from a wantonneſs of pride and cruelty, deſtroying 
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7. I never could underſtand how magiſtrates cun V6 fig 
to act up to the ſpirit or letter of the chriſſian religion, or the 
laws of the land, in this inſtance ; for no one ſeems afraid of 
being hanged, provided he kills his man in What is called 3 
fair duel : But the phraſe is abſurd, and argues a colluſion 
at the practice. We had better excuſe a highway-man who 
robs, becauſe he is afraid he ſhall be farved, provided he 
does not murder, than a duelliſt, who is only afraid of his 
reputation, and kills his adverſary in a duel. eiten 

MH. What is meant by a fair duel? © L 

T. Why, ſo many yards of ground is meaſured out by two 
friends of the combatants, ho uſually attend, one on each 
ſide; and they are to ſec that the piſtols are properly loaded 
MM. What, ſuch balls as will give a mortal wound? 

T. Yes: this is the tender and affettionate part which ther 

very Lind and good friends are to act. I have heard it faid that 
they muſt not bring more than two piſtols and a ſword, to 
make fair play. , Hag n 5% 

M. Why not two ſwords and one piſtol, or three piſtols; 
or to make ſurer work, a carbine ? vn. 

7. This, it ſeems, would not be fair; ſo that this mutua 
murderous adventure hath received cettain laws fron 
cuſtom. R e ih ee 
A. How is it underſtood to be fair, when one man knows 
the uſe of a ſword or piſtol, and another has no knowledge 
of either? | 

T. Why one is a greater fool than the other: queſtion me 
no farther, I pray, for the whole is a jumble of knight-erraw!) 
and folly; for till it can be proved to be a fair deed for 4 
man to offend againſt the laws of God and his country, 1 
the way that his paffions ſuggeſt to him, duelling mult be 
conſidered as a foul deed /—It is deemed fo foul in fone 
countries (4), that the man who is killed, is dragged ak 
through the ſtreets, tied to a horſe's tail, and the flayer ſure- 
ly ſuffers death by the laws. Other nations alſo are {Vf 
in this inſtance; - the Royal clemency being moſt diftn- 


guiſhed by putting:2 ſtop to ſuch a wantonneſs of jy 


(4) Ruſſia; 
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vindiative juſtice. Were we to preſervs the dignity and au- 
thority of the laws, and guard the ſacred boundaries of reli- 
gion, we ſhould ſoon feel the benefit in many other in- 
ſlances: but if magiſtrates do not hold out the terror of the 
lays, and convince offenders that they muſt ſuffer, themſelves 
become acceſſaries to the murder; the evil will ſtill prevail, 
and may one day hecome a formidable ſcqurge from heaven. 

Io give thee an idea of the ſavage brutality of this cuſ- 
tom among theſe honourable gentlemen, I remember a duel 
fought five-and-thirty years ago, between a young officer 
and a gentleman ;- the ſword of the gentleman happening to 
break; the parties. were ſeparated, and this was deemed a 
deciſion, to-their-mutual honour : but unluckily they lodged 
in the ſame houſe; and the next morning, as ſoon as the 
day broke, the officer inſiſted on a renewal of the combat; 
to which: the gentleman. objected: words enſuing, the miſ- 
treſs of the houſe ſent for a conſtable ; but he not coming in 
time, the parties iſſued forth : one borrowed a ſword, and 
the other bought one; and after walking from a place called 
Cbaring-croſs to Kenſmgton, which is above two miles, to it 
they went. The gentleman received a light ſcratch in his 
dreaſt ; the officer, 4 mortal wound in his body, of which 
he inſtantly expired 'with theſe ſad words in his mouth, 


D- your blood, you have killed me; make off. The gentleman 


did not attempt to fly, but was immediately committed to 
priſon, | 


A. Good God! what an end was here] Was the gentle- 
man hanged ? | 

7. Hanged, child, why I tell thee there is no ſuch thing; 
and yet in the eye of reaſon, this gentleman might as well 
have killed a lunatic juſt eſcaped from Bedlam, as this mad 
Young officer, 0 5 

H. How does this practice affect us in humblc life? . 

7. It certainly ſhews a fad example of the deyiliſh prin- 
ciple of pride, revenge, and cruelty, which ſometimes - ope- 
date among the unlettered, in a more dreadful. manner, if 


poſſi 


clin 


Wi o murder each others r eputation ; and yet there are, 1 


Ff 2 chaſtity. 


ble, than even dy duelling — As to women, they are moſt in- 


eve, more women of honour, as to the great article of 
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chaſtity, on chriſtian principles, than men of Bonds with 
regard to the anti-chriſtian principle of l lawleſs = of 
the ſword. 

M. Let us change to ſome other ſudject⸗ Who _ 
recollect within the circle of our own un of a di. 
ſtinguiſhed character? * 5 
Death of T. I am not fure whether thou remembereſt 
a liberiine Nicholas ; or if thou wilt think his character extra. 
4 oc ordinary: he maintained a kind of reputation in 

the world among a certain claſs of people, who 
were not very exact livers themſelves ; but he was much ad- 
dicted to pleaſure and ſenſual gratifications forbidden by the 
law of Chriſt. He did not underſtand much of any ſuch law, 
for he ſcarce ever looked into the ſacted writings which 
contain it; and if he occaſionally went to church, it was 
rather in compliance with cuſtom, than with a ſpirit of hu- 
mility to receive inſtruction; and J do not recollect that | 
ever ſaw him partake of the Lord's Supper. 
AM. The world may ſhew what quarter it pleaſes; but can 
ſuch perſons be properly called chri Yan? * ht the ſacred 
title m:ſapplied ? 

T. I am afraid that he, poor man, had no jut claim to 
it, either in the courſe of his life or at his death. In his laſt 
illneſs, he ſeemed much confuſed in thought, and wrapped 
in gloom and melancholy. Some expreſſions of fear of an 
avenging judge dropt from him, but he gave no ſign of any 
comfortable expectation or truſt in the blood of a Redeemer. 

M. Alas ! what a fad condition are they in who live in 
the forgetfulneſs of God, who is the only ſpring of comfor 
and joy: What a wretched caſe, to paſs their days regardleſs 
of a Saviour, by whom we are enabled to overcome death, 
and riſe to life immortal! | 

T. Thy queſtion, my dear Mary, makes my Shen bleed! 
When I conſider what numbers are purſuing this unhapp) 
courſe, and treaſuring up to themſelves the ee n 
heaven, I tremble! F 

MH. You was acquainted with Sir Ralph's butler, ” 
muſt have heard the particulars of his maſter's" 8 death—9" 
Raiph was cſteemed a man of vie LOUISE "FER" | 1 1 
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7. I underſtood, "that a few months before Death of 4 
he died, he deſited the reverend miniſter to col- 7 
ect paſſages. out of the ſacred writings, on the 
plaineſt and moſt exact way of making his peace with God; 
obſerving, with a ſigh, how feto men conſider ta what end they 
are born into the world, till tbey are ntar the time leaving it. 
Sir Ralbh had many virtues, but thou ſeeſt how miſerably 
por he was with all his wealth: and how ignorant, with all 
his learning / f 65 9h 
M. Is it poſſible ſo great a man could be ignorant in ſo 
very matorial and intereſting a concern ? 

7. How could it be atherwiſe? can the moſt ingenious 
watchmaker make me a pair of ſhoes ſo well as our neighbour 
James; or Fames know how to plough and ſow ſo well as 
myſelf? The ſcience and buſineſs which people have not 
been uſed to think of, 'or never to apply themſelves to, they 
cannot enter into the ſpirit of it. And this is the caſe of too 
many among the great, as well as little, in regard to religion. 
His acquaintance, the generous Sir George Freeman, Death of 
had read the ſeriptures with care and attention, 4 Pio 
and therefore was at no ſuch loſs : With his laſt 
breath, he ſpoke to his friends theſe memorable words, Alas, 
my friends, the moſt valuable bequeſt I can make to you, is my en- 
treaty that you will godern your conduct and affeftions by the will 
and word of God. I have lived in what is called the higheſt part 
of life, yet in me you may behold the end of this world, and all its 
vanities ; to me they are-now paſſing away like a ſhadow ! I repent 
of all my life, but that part of it which I ſpent in communion with 
Cod, and in doing good 1 * | 

M. He was a courtier, it ſeems ; was he, notwithftand. 
Ing, reputed a good man? ; | | 

T. Why? doſt thou imagine that courts are ſo Refleions 
much worſe than other places? Office is apt to en courts 
make men inſolent; and there are but few who and qc. 
re much exalted, and yet enjoy all the virtues of an humble 
condition ; if thou wouldſt conſider chat the place can ho- 
nour them only as they do honour to the place, by diſcharg- 
ing the duties of it; and that it is always a duty to be hu- 
mane, fitou wouldſt neyer object to a courtier, merely on 

| account 
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account of any office he may Fill, as the prejudices of ſooliſ 
people make them imagine, for it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
any ſuch office is in itſelf diſhonourable: + + - 

MVH. But do not people at court frequeytly wear tus fore? 

T. It would be happy if maſks were worn only. by ſuch 
courticrs as diſguiſe their thoughts; for. though I fear that 
religion is often made ſubſervient to worldly ends, this is 
no more the caſe at courts than in other places; and neither 
rulers nor people can flouriſh where their morals and man- 
ners ate corrupted, © If we take away the real awe of rei- 
gion, all the fidelity and juſtice neceſſary ta the maintenance 
of human ſociety, will ſoon periſh, and the whole political 
frame be diſſolved.“ 

M. Do you think then, that thoſe who are in office have 
more virtue than thoſe that are out? mn. 

T. If office ſpoiled the morals of al men, there could de 
no ſuch thing as virtue or juſtice in any government; but ſo 
long as we ſce things hold together, and that authority and 
power try men's virtue, we may rather ſuppoſe that men 
in office have the moſt virtue. I know that the contrary is 
vulgarly,imagincd ; for public cenſure taking in very little of 
what is paſſing i in private li hes all the Kn * a 
on men in office, 
Death of M. Pray tell me how: did Steph take hs lev 
, of the world? 
Jouny 
man, i: Mo wws's courts et careleſnels. 
Thinking him to be on his death - bed, I viſited him, and 
afked him if he theught of God ? 1 am ſhock d when I rec0 
lect his anſwer : Ob, fays he, it I not eme te that yet. 

. He flattered himſelf, I ſuppoſe; with a continuance in 
life, and was for putting off the evil hour of Nw (as i 
is often called) as long as he could. 

T. That was the caſe : but how mad is it to truſt a bulines 
of ſuch importance to-that precarious hour ? And how weak. 
and fooliſh was it to imagine, that ore Lord have mercy an 1 
when his breath was departing from him, would avail; and 
yet this-man had been often adviſed by our worthy cura 
to read the ſcriptures, to pray, and amend his life! 
"M. Sad end indeed! my blood runs old when Lthiok o 
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{ich careleſs people, whoſe indifferenge would make one 
imagine they had no apprehenſions of a judgment to come. 
J. Much happier was the late untimely death of a poor 
boy, who fell moſt unexpectedly! It was a dolefidd aeci- 
gent which happened the other day to dame Catharzne's only 
fon! He was a ſine ſpirited lad, and might have proved 2 
moſt valuable man: his activity occaſioned his death. He 
went to the *'Squire's horſe- mill to offer his ſervice; and hu- 
mourouſly rallying the driver for lazineſs, leaped on one of 
the bars of the. mill-poſt ag it was working round; and not 
having looked before he leaped, was in an inſtant cruſhed 
under a beam. His mother being acquainted, came in an 
agony of grief, and throwing herſelf on the dead body, cried 
out, O Jonathan / my ſon, my ſon /—T hou wert all my hopes 
of comfort Oft haſt thou promiſed me, that whilit God 
ſhould give thee life and means to labour, I ſhould never 
want. O my dear child, my much-lov'd boy, thou art gone 
from me for ever 

A. This was a melancholy ſcene, and the mother's caſe 
exceedingly pitiable. What part did you take? 

T. She was ſo much agitated, that I feared ſome deadly 
conſequence. I bid her be comforted, and not deſtroy her- 
{elf with exceſs of paſſion ; begging ſhe would leave the body, 
and do her beſt to conſider that this was the hand of G 
that the lad's death ſeemed to come as it were by lightening 
irom heaven, whither we might preſume he was gone : the 
generous diſpoſition which he was of, ſecuring to him the 
rewards of his virtue, as he was no longer in any ſtate of 
temptation, to depart from it: adding, that I would endea- 
vour to repair her loſs, by being myſelf as a ſon, a brother, 
or a friend to her. Indeed I knew her to be a good wo- 
= 3 | felt great ſorrow for her diſtreſs, and intended to 
relieve her,— My laſt words ſeemed to make ſome im- 
preſſion ; but whilſt ſhe looked at me with a wild ſurprize, 
plentiful ſtreams of tears guſhed from her eyes. At length, 
mae to bear this conflict, ſhe ſwooned ; and it was with 
bieat difficulty we could bring her to give ſigns of life. 

8 Such events ſhould teach us to live prepared for death, 
dd likewiſe not to fix our thoughts top much on the world; 
N ſince 
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ſince the things of it which we moſt delight in, may bo (6 
eaſily ſnatched from ut, or we from them Could there he 
caſe more dreadful than this ? 612 1 

T. Yes, my dear Mary: what was this, compared to 4 
battle by ſea or land, by which ſo many become widows and 
orphans, and parents Jament their ſons. What doſt thou 
think of a ſingle ball, which may mow down a feore or tws 
of men, or mangle their bodies, to render death the more 
dreadful ! yet thou heareſt people talk over their cups, as if 
war was a very fine amuſement ; and ſome rejoice at che ſound 
of the trumpet, or the roaring of cannon. in 

AH. This I believe to be very true; but evils preſent gene- 
rally appear as the worſt; and we can bear evils paſt, and 
evils ta come, better than we ſupport the preſent calamity; 
But pray, my Father, what did you intend by faying, 9 
would be to her as a fon, what can you do to ſerve her? 

T. As much as her ſon, he being yet poorer than myſelf; 
for either by my hand or heart, my own purſe, or by appli- 
cation to others, I hope to obtain ſome relief for her. I have 
found ſuch wonderful reſources, as hardly to deſpair of any 
help in a good cauſe! The greateſt part of mankind 2c: 
as if poverty was Infectious: and we may devote ſo much 
time in begging for others, as to become beygars ourſelves; 
but I, who have conſidered this matter, and ſee what thc 
condition of human life is, eſteem thoſe the true inſtruments 
of Providence who act as almoners to the rich and happy, it 
behalf of the poor and miſerable. | 

M. I believe there are but few whoſe fortunes enable then 
to act as ſuch inſtruments, who are inclined to undertakc 
the office; for the higher the op/ent are placed, the more they 
are out of the reach of miſery themſelves, and the lets the) 
know or think of other people's di/treſs. | | 

T. Doſt thou remember Henry? He was what is com- 
monly called a ſober man; but like the moſt part of the 
world, unwilling to think of death, When he fell ill, he de. 
fired to ſee me. I went to him, and was hardly ſeated when 
he began to ſpeak, © My friend,” ſaid he, © I am glad to 4 
you, as you are glad when you can adminiſter to the hapP! 


| |; 05 
neſs of any ſellow- creature. Here he pauſed, and _—_ | 
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ceeded : * It is in your power to ſerve me in the moſt impor- 
tant inſtance, - Pray tell me your thoughts, how I may pro- 
t by my preſent ſituation, I haye been reputed a ſober 
man, and it is true I am not a drunkard ; but I have been as 
cateleſs as moſt other people—and now if it does not pleaſe 
the Almighty to anſwer my prayers, and remove my diſ- 
eaſe, I ſhall probably be ſoon numbered with the dead, and 
God knows how ill I-am prepared to die !——1 anſwered 
bim by ſaying, that-I was much obliged to him for his good 
opinion; but as I did not think myſelf qualified to give 
him the advice and aſſiſtance which he ſeemed to think ne- 
ceſſary to his ſalvation ; I begged him to conſider and ſend 
for the miniſter of the pariſh. He ſtill inſiſted that I ſhould 
let him know my thoughts ; earneſtly alledging, that I knew 
more of him than any clergyman of his acquaintance ; and 
that he did not much like to talk to rangers. I rallied him 
on his notion of /rangers z and in reply, added, if you in- 
fiſt on knowing my opinion, you muſt permit me to ſpeak 
the language of my heart.” This, he ſaid, was the very 
thing he deſired: I then proceeded, * You, my honoured 
friend, have a plentiful fortune for a perſon in your tation, 
and death is bitter to a man that liveth at reſt in his 
polleſions, to a man that hath nothing to vex him, but 
hath proſperity in all things.'—This, however, is not en- 
tirely your caſe, you complain of fickneſs and anxiety ; but 
if you have been accuſtomed to think of the improvement of 
your fortune and worldly concerns, as your firſt object, this 
alone will create ſuch a diſturbance in your boſom, as will 
render you the more unhappy, now that you think you muſt 
part with them. If it be ſo, you muſt conſider that men, 
ten times richer than yourſelf, die in common with others ; 
that the uſe of riches is for the living only that we 
cannot buy life, and can live here only a certain time; and 
in that time we may outlive the reliſh of all that the world 
2 furniſh, could we command a million. After ſuggeſt- 
| * 5 much, I muſt add, that I do not ſee what uſe it can 
0 © queſtion you concerning the ſtate of your mind, 
* you diſpoſed to tell me; but for the very reaſon 

Fou ſay you do not think yourſelf prepared for death, 
> EW > | I pre- 
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I preſume you have not attended to all the duties of a drift 
tian, either in fervent prayer or faith, in zealous hope; 6: 


tender charity, in chriſtian purity, or manly temperanct; in 
ſuch virtues as theſe you have not been ſo attentive à8 you 
ought: theſe are crimes common to us, who juſtly ite 
ourſelves miſerable ſinners ! As to your diflolution, my friend, 
what time can you reckon upon at your age? A year is 2 
conſiderable addition! Who can tell how ſoon you may think 
that a few days added to your number, will be next to a mi- 
racle ! But if you aſpire at the name of @ man, let this be 
your leaſt concern. Man is born to die] Endeavour to live 
as you ought, and leave the duration of life to heaven! ] 
am ſorry you have not had a nobler object for your prayer! 
If you ſhould not recover, you muſt be ſenfible that it often 
pleaſes the Almighty to make our lives Hort, in order to 
make them good; and, as the beſt of us, upon the renewal 
of a leaſe of life, may renew the leaſe of fin and folly, we 
ſhould not be anxious about ſo precarious an event, but ſerk 
a certain and permanent good. Submit gracefully to the diſ- 
penſations of Providence; and if you conſider yourſelf 2 
under the protection of God, you will rejoice even in death, 
The intimations of mortality which you now receive, may 
be of the higheſt benefit to you, if you graft piety on yout 
diſeaſe : if as your life ebbs out, your hopes of happinels 
flow in, your ſoul will be invigorated. Whether this ſich 
be intended to prove your virtue, or deſigned as a puniſhment 
for your fins, in proportion as you amend your life, you 
may juſtly eſteem yourſelf an object of divine mercy ! 
Permit me alfo to recommend to you, that whatever yo! 
aſk, be in ſubmiſſion to the ſupreme wifdom of God; and 
that you do it in full faith and truft, you ſhall obtain 
it: I do not mean any enthufiaſtic preſumption, but a faith- 
ful and humble confidence. Keep your mind ſteady in this 
perſuaſion, and you will think of it with profound humilit 
and hearty repentance. It ſeems to be impoſſible to think of 
God, and not be anxious to pleaſe him; and when you hare 
reaſon to hope your conduct is acceptable to him, Jof 
temper and diſpoſition will be free from peeviſhnels and em- 
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al to watch and pray, leſt we enter into temptation ; and it is 
obvious, that vigilance and activity are as neceſſary with re- 

ſpect to the ſoul, as induſtry and prudence in which the body 

is concerned. The more earneſt you are in your petitions to 
God, the more you will confide in him; and the deeper ſenſe 
you will entertain, that you truly receive what is moſt ex- 
pedient for you, either by. ſome peculiar providence which 
more immediately ſhews the hand of heaven, or by that 
peace and comfort which the mind feels when it reſts with 
ſincerity on the mercy of God | This is more eaſy to feel 
and underſtand, than it is to deſcribe : I hope you are ſen- 
ſible of it ; and I need not add that you ought to Joſe no time 
in the application of all your powers to the practical part. 
You, perhaps, have found the effect; though you may 
not have traced the cauſe, A great part of mankind who 
ate inclined to do the will of God, when they think of their 
duty, take but little pains. to know. what his will is; but 
being well ſatisfied that there is a revelation, they ſit down 
contented without reading the New Te/lament with attention. 
If you will read this book as you ought, you will find it the 
readieſt way to accompliſh your good purpoſes, 

The moſt obvious truths are oftentimes the leaſt regarded, 

as if their being plain and level to the common apprehen- 
ſion of mankind, therefore rendered them the leſs neceſſary 
to happineſs. The leſs mindful, or the more defective we 
are in certain duties, particularly in prayer, the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, attention to God and truft in him, 
the more negligent and defective we become, till at length 
theſe conſiderations are blotted out, and remain no longer 
in legible characters on the mind. 

How it fares with you in theſe particulars, it is not ſo 
neceſſary for me to enquire, as they are of the higheſt i im- 
portance for you to correct, if your heart reproaches vou. 
A day, an hour, of truly rational and religious conduct, is 
incomparably more valuable than a whole life halting be- 
teen virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, without any deter- 


minate rule by which the courſe of the thoughts and actions 
are regulated. 


When you 


conſider yourſelf as a reaſoning and an ag- 
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cbuntabje being, you? preſent life of fo Thirk 1 Hubatibi, lf 
your proſpect of eternity, without end, you will fland ithizef 
at your careleſneſs of conduct, with reſpect to your eternal 
ſtare ! The mind is ſo framed, that whatever its favourite 
object is, it takes deep root in the heart, and from thence the 
habits of our lives ate formed. White" kan you appeal 
but to your own heart, with regard to the thoughts and 
habits of your life; there you will find the cauſes of the 
good or evil Which is in you! Inveterite habits of fin are 
beautifully deſcribed by, the queſtion, Can the Ethiopian 
change his ſtin, or the Ibopard his ſpots? Your habits, I believe, 
are not ſo inveterate, for the very reaſon that you now feel 
ſo much compunction; yet I preſume you require the ut- 


moſt vigilanee and ſtrength which you are miſter of, to cor. 


rect your omiſſtons, or fupprefs your actual fins, 
| Reaſon is given us to be our guide; and we never exerciſe 
it ſo well as when we learn the will of God and do it. Vet 
obvious as this truth is to every man's underſtanding, we 
know that our paſſions are continually attempting to bribe 
reaſon to come over to their fide ; and when faith and con- 
| ſcience do ndt interpoſe, I need not ſay what the event is, 
We muſt thank the great Author of nature for ordering 
things in ſuch a manner, that wickedneſs generally condetnns 
itſel f . ae | | 15 
Perhaps it is ſtill more amazing to ſee how defective molt 
people are, in the plain and ſimple operations of the mind, 
with regard to the attention of the ſoul to God, and its uf 
in him. You who are capable of thinking cloſely in other 
ſtudies, pethaps have been 'diffipated in this. You tell your 
children, mind your buſineſi— attend to what you are abmut—— 
and it is fuppoſed that when they do attend, they trust 
their labours will be rewarded by the accompliſhment of the 
end they have in view. And what are we but grown dil 
dren? and perhaps the fewer ideas we have, the more ealy 
our work becomes, and fo far the unlettered have the ad- 
vantage. Notwithſtanding the falſhood and injuſtice, the 
fooliſhneſs and incapacity of men, have you not often le- 
poſed a truſt in them? Will you not then truſt in the truth 
and juſtice, the wiſdom and power of God? i 
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fr canndt be leſs obvious to you, that relight is difficult 
only as the wind is diffipated, or the paſſions oppoſe the dic- 
tates of reaſon, Thoſe who act as if piety towards God 
would come upon their ſouls as hunger or thirſt affect the 
body, without any labour of thought, have as little ſenſe, and 
probably not ſo much piety, as thoſe viſionary deyotees, who 
aſcribe all to a marvellous compulſive agency, and a ſenſible 
operation of the Spirit of God. Vou comprehend that what 
| contend for, is à conſtant attention to God, and a Ready 
tuft in him, preſuming that theſe words convey ſuch a 
meaning to common ſenſe, that it cannot be miſtaken with- 
out great pains and ingenuity. 1 now recommend it to 
you'—This was the amount of what I ſaid to Heny. | 
M. Was he offended at the freedom of your ſpeech ? | 

T. No: on the contrary, he thanked me in the warmeſt 
and moſt friendly terms, acknowledging the force of what I 
had ſaid ; and bid me be affured, that he would hereafter 
requeſt of God only ſuch things as concerned his true 
happineſs ; and above all, implore that lively attention and 
each truſt which I had recommended: adding theſe words, 
« | feel myſelf happy in the reſtraint you have ſuggeſted, 
with regard to my wandering into a wild field of confuſed 
thoughts, If I can fix my mind on objects ſo comprehen- 
ſible and intereſting, I ſhall be at reſt. I have too often 
felt myſelf wretched, for want of a compaſs to ſteer by; I 
mean the advice of a friend to ſuit my particular ſituation, 
when J might by the means you propoſe, in the moſt eaſy 
and pleaſing manner, have collected my ſcattered thoughts; 
and by my attention to God, and my try/t in him, rendered 
myſelf acceptable to him, and enjoyed all the happy effects 
A | 


AM. Did he take your advice really and in good earneſt, 


” 


or only reaſon upon the propriety of it ? 

2. He adopted it in opinion, and reduced it into practice, 

= ſoon became a new kind of being. He was more plea» 

1 5 converſation in ſchneſt, than he had uſually been 
5 ah he became every day more indifferent to life, re- 

Barding it only as he employed it in doing good: He affured 
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me more than once, that he wondered, at himſelf, how he 
could paſs away ſo many years of life in ſuch inn, 
or rather ignorance of its greateſt joy. 

M. Is not this generally the caſe with mankind, when 
they live careleſsly or diflolutely ? | 

T. apprehend it is; for if we are not attentive to God, and 
truſt in him, we grow numbed with irreligious coldneſs, or 
a habit of indolence, totally inconſiſtent with the joy and 
peacefulneſs which religion affords. I am not ſure, Ma, 
that I have ſufficiently explained myſelf to thee. 

M. I believe I underſtand you: If I am attentiye to God, 
] ſhall think of his wiſdom and power, his juſtice and his 
mercy: in ſhort, if I think of him, 1 ſhall feel his preſence 
and be awed by a ſenſe of duty to him; and the more duti- 
ful I am, the more I ſhall truſt in bi, my mind will ac- 
quire ſtrength; my temper cheirfuloets,. and my hopes be- 
come joyful. Religion will not be burdenſome to me, but 
it will grow eaſy and familiar, and prove what our Saviour 
ſays of it, My yoke is eaſy, and my burden ligbt. 7 

T. Well, my dear Mary, I fee plainly that nothing is loſt 
that I tell the. 
M. I am attentive to what you ge and hope I ſhall pro- 
fit by it. But pray, my Father, did Henry live long after 
this converſation £ 
T. He lived abofte three years, and died in great tranqui- 
lity. He was full of the warmeſt expreſſions of his grati- 
tude to me whenever we met, and he left me a ſmall legacy 
as a token of it. Didſt thou eyer ſee my couſin Jacob? 

M. Yes, my Father; he called on you the ſummer before 
laſt ; I know that he is dead: was there any thing particu- 
lar in his character? Gt 

T. He. was very ſingular in ſeveral inſtances. I onceen- 
tertained a moſt cordial regard for him, nor did 1 forlake 
him in his laſt hours: I frequently watched by him, in 
hopes of an opportunity of making him ſenſible of his fitu- 
tion. He often talked upon the nature and neceſſity of gui 
tue, and the obligations of it. with reſpect to this world: 
but alas! when I would haye led him to the happy effet 


of it hereafter, and the glorious rewards prepared i in — 
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through the infinite mercy of God, he ſeemed cold and un- 
affected; reſerve was viſible in his countenance, and his ex- 
preſſions were confuſed, inſomuch that he left me at a loſs 
to know what he thought. | 

M. Is it poſſible he could doubt? | 

J. What is it pride will not do? How many walk about 
this world mad with their own conceits ! In ſhort, when 
his hour approached, I urged him ſtill cloſer, deſiring the 
ſatisfaction of hearing if he had hopgs of heaven, till at 
length his ſpeech failed him. I know not whether I was 
urged moſt by curioſity or grief, when I ſaw him in ſuch a 
hopeleſs ſtate ; but I begged him, if he could not ſpeak, to 
hold up his hand as a ſignal of his hope. : 

M. What was the reſult ? | 

T. He ſigh'd, and ſhook his head, but held not up his | 
hand !—Alas, the remembrance of it is painful to my heart! 

M. What was it made him ſo reſerved, or ſo hopeleſs ? 
Do you think he was ſubſtantially virtuous ? | 

7. Indeed I cannot ſay that I think he ws; for what ſub- 
flance can there be in ſuch a flimſy kind of goodneſs, as 
carried him no further than to confeſs virtue to be good, and 
vice productive of evil in this world; and yet not believe that 
virtue will be rewarded with everlaſting happineſs ? What 
but this can fire the ſpirit with a heavenlyjoy ? Jacob might 
in moſt inſtances, do as he would wiſh to be done by; and 
not deſtroy another man, leſt another ſhould deſtroy him; 
and not having any violent propenſity to unlawful gratifica- 
tions, he might, from various prudential conſiderations, 
frain from them: he might alſo, from mere indolence of 
temper, be fond of peace, and the frame of his mind in- 
Cline him to be patient; but is this the only true glory 
and intereſt of a man? I believe it rarely happens with- 
out the help of religion, that ſuch qualities exiſt in any 
eminent degree; but it ſeems to have been the caſe of our 
—_ If what he did was not from a ſenſe of obedience 
g . e nor a belief that virtue would be rewarded in 

o come; neither could he think that vice would be 


2 What a flimſey kind of virtue, I ſay, muſt his 
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ve been; ; | 
| been ; and accordingly we ſee that when he came to 


die, 
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die, he was without hope of happineſs after death. Rei 
virtue rewards itſelf in the peace which it affords, but that 
peace muſt ſpring from, our hopes in immortal happineſs, i 
the ſame manner as we are reſtrained from vice, from the 
fear of puniſhment, Happy it is when we are reftrained, 
though it be from this double conſideration of hope and fear, 
fear of temporal chaſtiſements and eyerlaſting miſery, Poor 
Jacob was crack-brained ; or at the bottom, a proud fooliſh 
man. I mention him as a very ſingular inſtance, amidf the 
variety of characters there are in the world, and to inform 
thee what care thou ſhouldſt take not to converſe with people 
who are ſtrangers to the advantages which the true chriſtian 
enjoys over all others, | 


M. I am ſenſible that young perſons ſhould be particu- 


Jarly on their guard, and more eſpecially young women. 


What was Jacob's character when he was a young man? 

T. We uſed to think him very conceited ; for he treated 
every body as inferior to him in underſtanding. Thou ſeeſ 
how pride goes before a fall; and that pretending to be wil: 
he was at heart a fool, though he had too much decency 
publicly to ayow his falſe principles and belief, As he ad- 
vanced in years, he increaſed in obſtinacy ; and at length he 
ſhewed what I have often remarked to thee, that we ought 
not to expect any miracle will be wrought at the time of 
our death ; for as we live, ſo we probably ſhall die ! 

M. Indeed I believe this generally happens: Jacob, vit 
all his pretended virtue, was in a deplorable ſituation. 

T. My acquaintance Abraham behaved in a different man- 
ner. In conſequence of ſome uneaſineſs on his mind, be 
applied to the miniſter for advice and direction how to male 
his peace with God, and he gave him the following inſtruc: 
tion; When you pray, conſider the weight and purpo"* 
of every word you utter, Read the New Teſtament; God 
may, with great propriety, be called the author of this book; 
the end of its being wrote is the ſalvation of mankind; 1t 1 
truth, without any mixture of error, and it contains the 
words of eternal life, ——If you are perſuaded of this, Jol 
muſt conſider it as the rule and guide of your life, or yo} 


will be as geficient in reaſon as in religion,” — Abr abam 150 
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ſued the advice, and having experienced the happy effects 
of it in the peace and comfort of his mind, he embraced every 
opportunity that offered of reading ſome portion of the ſacred 
writings, ſuch as he clearly underſtood, and conſidered as 
intereſting to his everlaſting happineſs. He uſed to ſay, 
«When armed with this little book, I ſtand firm under all 
the calamities of life, and feel myſelf proof againſt the ter- 
rors of death. I ſubdue temptations, and triumph over 
the evil ſpirit ;} and accordingly he left the world with as 
much ſatisfaction, as a philoſopher who has made a tem- 
perate meal, riſes from table, not ſeeming to regret the loſs 
of life, in any degree the more for leaving his wealth behind 
him! 

M. This was a great happineſs indeed: what is neceſſary 
to be done, ſhould be performed gracefully, and it is neceſ- 
ſary to die II have heard that many die with great com- 
poſure, and ſome even in a chearful humour, 

T. Every one amongſt us has a peculiar character which is 
often carried through life. My maſter uſed to ſpeak of a 
friend of his, who was poetically inclined, and accuſtomed 
to ſpeak in a certain harmony of words: ſo that on exa- 
mining the ſpeech which he made in his laſt moments, it 
chimed in verſe. In giving a detail of his own hiſtory, he 
ſets off a little vain-gloriouſly, if not pedantically ; but he 
ſoon corrects himſelf : he ſpoke ſo much from his heart, 
2 men are ſuppoſed to do upon ſuch occaſions, that I think 
thou mayſt draw ſome uſeful inſtruction from it. He ſaid, 

I never found delight in irkſome ſloth |! — 
Early I roſe and late I took my reſt, 

Zealous to ſerve my country and mankind, 

1 ſtrove by deeds of charity, to heal 

The deadly wounds which ſin and folly make 

And now I truſt in thy tranſcendent love, 

O Lord of life, to heal my own diſeaſe |— 

Though oft diſturb'd by paſſions” reſtleſs force, 

| paid the tribute of a tortur'd mind. 

And heav'n, indulgent to my anxious ſoul, 

Chear'd me with comfort and angelic peace! 

When Terrer”s awful Prince held up his dart, 

H h With 
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With grief unfeign'd I offer'd up my pray'ry - 

And ftill thy hand, O Father, interpos'd1 

Twas not my arm, nor all the ſtrength which 1 

Could boaſt, had pow'r to ſhield me from the grave, 
Good heav'n inclin'd to give me days of life, 

To ſhew my gratitude and pureſt love, 

And tell of all thy mercies, O my God! 

That Pow'r unſeen by eyes of fleſh! and blood, 

Who gives all nature energy and life, 

Reach'd out his friendly and benignant arm, 

To fave me from the falſe and flatt' ring ſnares 

Of fin, and all the treach'ry of earth- born pride 

What other hand could fave me from myſelf, 

And all the ſecret lurking paths of vice? 

Like the rich dreſs of low'rs which charms the eye, 

And with their fragrance captivates the ſenſe. 

feel the joy which virtue ever gives. 

O let me proſtrate fall at heav'ns high throne, 

And hope for mercy, now my life is ſpent ! 

Thanks be to God that I have liv'd fo long, 

Thanks be to God that now I end my life 

O Father, ſhield my foul from death's dread ſting, 

And let my ſpirit wing its flight to thee !— 

M. I preſume he was a good young man: his words 
chime tolerably well without hurting his ſenſe, and perhaps 
may remember them the more eaſily for their being in 
verſe. | | | 

T. I hope thou wilt remember them, or at leaſt the ſub- 
ſtance of them. My maſter once came home full of a de- 
claration of a more ſerious kind made by one of his dying 
acquaintance. This gentleman, in his younger days, had 
been of a club of reprobates, who uſed to cheriſh each others 
infidelity. He had ſenſe enough to ſeparate himſelf from 
them many years before his death; however, the remem- 
brance of it had left ſuch impreſſions on him, that when 
he came to die, he made ſome very intereſting confeſſions 
of his opinion, and the ſtate of his mind. Thou wilt eaſily 
underſtand the ſenſe of it, though ſome of his words may 


2 * the 
nat be familiar to thee, After alturing my maſter . 
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ſincerity of his heart towards God, he ſaid, © O my friend; 
] feel the hand of that Being which gives the air the power 
of life and death—which governs earth's ponderous weight ; 
this vaſt expanded maſs which hangs by nothing but the 
Almighty power of God ! —1 ſtand amazed at the infinite 
ſpace around me; at the waters which know their bounds ; 
and the fierce raging powers of fire; how all are kept con- 
trolled | Theſe all combine; or elſe, by elemental ſtrife, un- 
der the influence of the heayenly bodies, produce this vaſt 
ſtupendous harmony! Who made them as they are, or who 
reſtrains their force, but that Almighty power which go- 
verns all! But I ftand moſt amazed when I conſider, who 


Being, whoſe. thoughts extend down to the deep abyſs, or 
ſoar beyond creation's empireal bounds, if bounds there are 
to heaven's great workmanſhip! Who hath done this, or 
who upholds this frame, but thou, O ſelf-exiſtent Being, 
moſt wiſe — moſt juſt—infinitely good infinitely merciful 


went on: * You know, my friend, that in my younger days, 
(1 thank heaven they are long fince fled) I often liſtened to 
the idle tales of real or pretended wnbelievers : They affected 
to be mighty wiſe, while all the nations of the earth, each 
with their fyſtems of religion and peculiar modes of wor- 
ſhip, agreed in this great atticle of human faith, that there 
is a firſt cauſe, One great, one only Sovereign Lord of all |— 
Where ſhall we look for any traces of thoſe days, before the 
Almighty mandate iſſued forth to form this wondrous frame 
But if this handy-work of God is wrought with ſuch tran- 
ſcendent art, ſuch glory and magnificence, what ſhall we 
ſay of the great Author of it? — In the fond ſearches of the 
human heart, I have ſometimes aſked my buſy thoughts, 
* are we ſurrounded with fo much evil? May was the 
BY which buried ſo many thouſands in the boſom of the 
OO was but death, the common law of nature per- 
o it T0 BY a little time before the ordinary courſe ſhe 
a6 4 nd in reflecting further, I ſaw, that this very ſtorm 
Saut Purge off all thoſe noxious particles which frequently 
Hh 2 infect 


firſt gave a being to man, this wonderful epitome of all; this 


omnipotent God! Here he pauſed—and after fome time he 
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burning fevers, which might deſtroy a much greater number, 
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infect the air, and thus ward off the dreadful plagues, of 


and render the houſes of widows deſolate. 

All things which happen may be reſolved into ſome cauſe, 
which proves that God is wiſe and good, though man is weak 
and ſinful ; and when he preſumes to find fault, then he err; 
moſt, Short-ſighted and defective as he is, within the nar- 
row circle of the government of kingdoms, or of ſmall com- 
munities ; of a family, and of himſelf; in his reaſonings, he 
would diveſt heaven of its power, and invade the province 
of the Deity! Such are the effects of earth-born pride, 
when uncontroled by religion, Man is like a thing of 
nought : if a vapour from the earth, or wind from heaven, 
can level him with the duſt, of zwhat can he boaſt ? 

When ſelneſt, with pallid cheeks and hollow voice has 
paid me a viſit, unpleafing as ſhe ſeemed in form, ſhe taught 
me penitence and godly hope: my thoughts grew coo]; 
my heart became true and candid ; and prety, my beſt and 
ſureſt friend, ſoothed my ſolitary hours, and lull'd my foul 
to reſt, — | 

When I looked back, and thought on the partners of my 
my jovial days, and trod their wonted haunts, under their 
gilded roofs, many a melancholy tear has trickled down my 
cheek. They long ſince have tried what it is to die 
Heaven grant them pardon Some ſunk beneath a load of 
vice ! Some, ſtung with deep remorſe, finiſhed their days in 
heart-piercing woe l And now my hour is come—O thou 
moſt merciful, moſt benignant Lord of life, thy precious 
balm has cheered my ſpirit, when in penitential ſorrow | 2p- 
plied to thee Turning towards my maſter, he ſaid, Con. 
ſcience, my friend, has often guarded me in the day of 
danger. Even amidſt the noiſy mirth of my once-lov'd- 
companions, and the clamours of their tumultuous JJ 
conſcience hath often whiſpered me, All is not right. My 
heart reproach'd me, as if virtue, in her majeſtic form, al- 
ready ſat in judgment on my ſoul - Reaſon and paſſin had 
their alternate ſway z but never did J loſe ſight of tho 


bright paths which lead to heavenly happineſs, In ſpit : 
3 
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Al the cordial drops which vice could furniſh, I found my 
cup embittered; nor could I ever taſte the ſweets of peace 
and comfort, till I entirely forſook my wild companions, 
For ſome of them I had a great friendſhip, if friendſhip could 
exiſt devoid of piety : others were delightful in their con- 
verſation: When I attempted to check their folly, they 
bezged to know how long I had been ſeized with melan- 
choly. Enthufiaſm was their next plea againſt me: at length 
| kept aloof, and thought how beſt I might ſecure myſelf on 
the approaching day of retribution. It was in vain to 
argue with them on the true principles of chriſtian faith : 
They had no hopes of bliſs beyond the trance of giddy 
joys, which ſeemed to ſcatter all their fears, 

Thus happily eſcaped, I applied myſelf to the ſtudy of 
my religion; and I am well convinced, that man indeed 
walketh in a vain ſhadow, and diſquieteth himſelf in vain, 
whenever he departs ſrom that rectitude which is eſſential 
to his make, or neglects his immortality !——After ſome 
pauſe, he continued, * And now, O Lord, what is my 
hope? Where ſhall I repoſe my confidence? To thee, I 
devote my heart, and to the laſt expiring moment pray for 
mercy, for His ſake who died upon the croſs for ſinners 
who repent! O ſave me for thy mercies ſake; and in thy 
goodneſs hear my prayer, and ſpare my country and m 
friends!” 

After taking a formal leave of his weeping friends, he died 
in a ſhort time after, much regretted by all who knew him. 

M. He ſeems to have ſpoken from his heart, and with un- 
common energy. | 

7. This gentleman was the only man of the whole club, 
of whom we have any honourable account; or from whoſe 
hiſtory we can learn any thing uſeful, except it be to avoid 
the ſad and dreadful effects of vice and infidelity. 

M. Such an example of repentance ought the more to 
be recorded. We complain of our ſuperiors when they do 
ll, it is but juſtice to commend them when they reform, 
7. True, my daughter: I hope they will give us more 


frequent opportunities to follow a good example, without 


hazarding their own ſalvation. 
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fance of ther good example. His hour approaching, he de. 
piety in the - . - 
death of a fired a young lady of his family to ſing to him the 
dale. 104th Pſalm, in which he joined very devoutly 
and audibly. He requeſted it to be ſung a ſecond time, 
which the lady performed, though under the oppreſſion of 
grief, and therefore thou mayſt imagine, not without great 
difficulty. Immediately after this, he calmly refigned his 
ſou! to God. 

M. Was not this a rare inſtance of piety among perſons 
of his high rank and condition ?—-Was he rich? 

T. I mention it as ſingular, and the more the pity ! He 
was immenſely rich, and diſtinguiſhed in the political 
world; but not therefore the leſs a chriſtian. 

M. What did the world ſay on the occaſion ? | 

T. Some ſmiled, as if it were a thing out of character for 
a Duke ! Nobody could, with any decency, condemn him: 
few had piety enough to applaud, and I am afraid fewer till 
will have the grace to imitate him. | 

M. Is there any other perſon within your knowledge, 
from the account of whoſe death, I may learn to court 
virtue or ſhun vice? 
General T. I do not at preſent recollect any other in the 
reflections cirele of my acquaintance, or within the compals 
on the | 
deaths re- of my knowledge, at leaſt of my own ſex. I hope 
lated. thou wilt draw inſtruction from the circumſtances 
which I have already related, and learn the better how to 
ſhun the dreadful effects of vice. | 

Humanity, as well as chriftian charity, may lead us to le. 
ment the condition of others, with regard to a future fate, 
when perhaps a due ſenſe of our own condition ſhould have 
employed a greater portion of attention to ourſelves ; but 
it is always a duty to pray for the happineſs of others, and 
to promote it by all poſſible means: This is one way of ad- 
vancing our own eternal welfare. The great evil of life 
conſiſts chiefly in the thoughtleſſneſs of mankind : They dc. 
knowleage the being of God, which all nature proclaim 
they do not deny that there is a ſtate of rewards and ern 
men 


Ta) Duke of Bedford, 1771. 
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ments after death, which revelation has laid open to the 
chriſtian : the Mahomedan, and even the Pagan as well as the 
Jew, profeſs a belief in it, and acknowledge that it de- 
pends upon their conduct in this life. We are all conſcious 
of our own rationality, and we generally diſtinguiſh good 
from evil, but, like untoward children, we frighten ourſelves 
with imaginary difficulties ; and crying, there is a lion in the 
way, where, in reality, there is no other path ſafe and ſecure, 
we grow indolent, and indulge thoſe propenſities which en- 
ſnare our ſouls. en 

Whether by the tyranny of cuſtom, or the want of induſtry 
in the only important buſineſs of our lives, we contract a 
habit of diſobedience to our great Parent and ProteCtor, 
till at length we think very little whether we pleaſe him or 
not. This ſeems to be the ſhort hiſtory of a large portion 
of mankind. | 

In the mean time death approaches: but ſtill I fear we 
think more of what we /hall loſe, than of what we may gain. 
As to the ſimple act of dying; ſeparate it from the conſidera- 
tion of the life to come, it is little more than a ſoft ſleep. 
Some who are afflicted with a troubled mind, we ſee be- 
moan their condition, as I have related to thee ; otherwiſe, 
we hear of no lamentations! We cannot certainly tell all 
that paſſes in the minds of others ; but we know that out of 
the fu'neſs of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh. Indulgent nature, 
or divine goodneſs, call it by what name we pleaſe, pre- 
pares us gently, As far as I can obſerve, it is the living 
that weep, not thoſe that die. 

1 have already communicated to thee many thoughts on 
this ſubject; and have only to add, that there is a peculiar 


Many who were diſtinguiſhed for facetiouſneſs, have main- 
tained their character to the laſt breath. 

M. Can you recolle& any inſtances of this kind ? 

T. Yes; I remember more than one. In days Death of 
of leſs politeneſs, Mary, it was a cuſtom, even a- © punſter. 
mong ſcholars, to torture words, and put common ſenſe on 
tne rack, to make a jingle of mere ſounds, or falſe fimili- 

| tudes, 


happineſs in a chearful temper demonſtrated even in death. 
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tudes, which they called by the name of prmning. It is fag 
that a perſon of this caſt being on his death-bed, a cordial 


was offered to him, and he was preſſed to take, were it only 


one fwallow ; he anſwered; One ſwallow never makes a ſummer, 
and immediately expired. 

It was a more reſpectful fancy of a great man of our 

time (b), who, according to the ſtyle of our country, was 
then oppoſition + in his laſt hour he ſaid to his friends, in 
the height of good humour, Well, my friends, I am going 
over to the majority / 
Death of Thou mayeſt, perhaps, be equally ſurprized at 
9 ＋ the complaiſance of the gentleman, who being 
Heman. ſuddenly attacked by a mortal diſorder, ſent his 
excuſe to his friend with whom he was engaged to have 
dined on that day, in theſe familiar words, J cannot poſſibh 
have the pleaſure F waiting on you to-day, for I am ging 1 
Cuflom of This brings to my mind a cuſtom practiſed in 
giving in- ſome countries, upon the death of a perſon, to 
7 id ſend notice to his friends, to Jet them know that 
eath of he wiſhed them a long and happy life ; intimating his 
8 deceaſe, and that he thought of them in his lat 
lance, hours. It is natural to ſuppoſe, when a good 
man leaves the world in friendſhip with it, that he might 
with ſuch a communication ſhould be made. 

AM. Would not this appear fantaſtical amongſt us? 

J. When refinements take place, ſo far that the ſimple 
paths of friendſhip and truth are in a great meaſure forſaken, 
} believe it would be derided ; yet every one ſhould ſupport 
character, and this cuſtom ſeems to carry with it ſomething 
uncommonly generous, — 5 

If we view life from a greater eminence, we ſhould lea 
to adopt good principles, and adhere to them, even though 
we ſhould be condemned to death, by the miſtaken judg- 
ment or iniquity of others. This hath been the caſe of 
many diſtinguiſhed perſons in all ages, who have preſ 
their good humour as well as their piety to the laſt. = 
I have heard my maſter talk of Phoczon, a great and - 

| 


(4) Hon, Henry Bilſon Legge. 
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man, in ancient days, He was a general at Athens, the 
renowned city where our great St. Paul preached to the 
people, When he was leading to death, one of the fabble ſpit 
on him; upon which he called, with the authority he had 
deen uſed to, „Is no one at hand to teach that fellow 
how to behave himſelf?” A perſon of inferior condition, 
who was going with him to execution, bemoaning himſelf 
unmanfully, he aſked him, „Is it no conſolation to ſuch a 
man as thou art, to die with Phecion ?” His intimate friend 
Niacles, i eing under the ſame ſentence, deſired he might die 
6ſt; Phocion ſaid, ** This is a difficult requeſt indeed, but 
I never denied you any thing, and therefore I will not refuſe 
you this.” Being aſked what commands he had for his ſon : 


forget this injury done to me by the Athenians,” —and then 
died with all the tranquility which innocence and reſolution 
can inſpire, 
MH. Was he accuſed falſely ? . 
T. Thoſe who made a crime of his political principles, 
were afterwards put to death themſelves, and his very mur- 
derers paid great honour to his memory. | 
Epaminondas, a general at Thebes, having received a mortal 
ſtab in battle, and the ſword remaining in his body, would 
not ſuffer it to be drawn out, till he had received intelligence 
that his troops had obtained the victory; and then he ſaid, 
This is not the end pf my life, my fellow-ſoldiers ; it is 
now your Epaminondas is born, who dies in ſo much glory.” 
M. Have we not ſome of. our own great captains as good 
and famous as theſe ? 
7. In thoſe days, it ſeems that philoſophy and military 
glory kept a more equal pace: But we find many ſtrong 
proofs of very high and generous ſentiments in the charac- 
ters of brave men of our own country : I hardly believe any 
nation ever exceeded ours. What doſt thou think of our 
general Volſe? Having executed a military plan at Quebec, 
conducted with the grcateſt wiſdom and moſt conſummate 
bravery he received a mortal wound: while his breath yet re- 
manned, he heard it ſaid, they fly he aſked © who flies?“ when 
| BY he 


he anſwered, + Tell him my commands are, that he ſhould- 
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he was told the enemy, then ſaid he “ I die contentedly : 
and expired, as it were in the arms of victory! 

M. Was he as much diſtinguiſhed for his err ng 
bravery ? 

T. I have no reaſon to believe but that he was a good man, 
Soldiers, from the nature of their occupation, ought to live, 
if poſſible, in a more conſtant readineſs for death than any 
other claſs of mankind, though J am afraid this is not al- 
ways the caſe: from acting in a crowd, they often become 
thoughtleſs of what is to happen to chem, either in this 
world or the next. 

I mention theſe inſtances only to prove in what an eaſy 
familiar manner ſome men die: but not to reſt our evidence 
upon ſoldiers only, let us reflect on the conduct of Sir Thomas 
Mere, diſtinguiſhed for his good humour. He was brought 
to the ſcaffold for adhering to his opinion in religion, 
againſt the Pope: he expreſſed himſelf on the occaſion with 
a peculiar jocoſeneſs, by telling the executioner, “ You 
muft take care not to hurt my beard, your commiſſion ex- 
tends only to the cutting off my head;” and it ſeemed as if 
the ſevering his head from his body was not a circumſtance 
which in the leaſt diſquieted his mind. Confident of the 
rectitude of his cauſe for which he died, and no leſs per- 
ſuaded of the immortality of the foul, he did not ſhew any 
unuſual degree of ſorrow and concern on the occaſion, not 
appearing to be in the leaſt dejected or terrified, 

M. Are theſe inſtances certain proofs of preparation for 
death, or of expectations of happineſs in another ſtate ? 

T. In general | think they are ſtrong evidence. Gaiety 
of temper may prove, that as a man lived without reflecting 
on his end, ſo he may die in mere levity and childiſh care- 
Iefineſs. One may die in great compoſure, as a true effect 
of virtue; another may do the ſame, and it ſhall prove that 
he is mad; but where there is a conſciouſneſs of a well- 
ſpent life, it is not wonderful that the proſpect of eternity 
ſhould be pleaſir's ! 

M. If people in common life ſhould affect this manner, 
may it not be attended with ſome evil conſequences ? 


T. Don't 
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7. Don't be alarmed, child: our natural fears of death are 
very ſufficient guards againſt any improper imitation of ſuch 
examples; but I dare ſay there are many proofs of greatneſs 
of mind, in common life, more than are recorded in ſtory. 

M. Theſe inſtances ſeem to teach us to triumph over 
death, whilſt they point out the advantages of a chearful 
temper. | | 

7. Of all ſuch accounts, no one affords me Death and 
greater ſatisfaction, than that of a clergyman ; the 4 . 
ſubject of whoſe joy turned upon his ſucceſs in clergyman 
converting domeſtics to a ſenſe of their duty, with 1 8 
regard to the Supper of our Lord. Thou remem Lord's 
bereſt my reaſonings and complaints on this ſub- per. 
jet, and how ſelf-evident it appeared, that all doubts and 
fears concerning it, were founded either upon ſtupid igno- 
rance, or childiſh careleſſneſs (a). This judicious miniſter 
of the goſpel, who may be juſtly ſtiled a true diſciple of 
our Lord, acknowledged, that for many years of his life, 
he had been very remiſs in not recommending this part 
of chriſtian duty with unremitting labour. It is not 
enough,” ſays he, to mention it occaſionally : it muſt be 
repeated, it muſt be urged with zeal and ſtrength of perſua- 
lion,” Here he pauſed. Being warmed with his ſubject, 
and his own pious remembrance of that great Lord and 
Maſter, before whom he was going to appear, he proceeded, 
* According to the beſt of my obſervation, many are 
alarmed at the words in our tranſlation, eats and drinks dam- 
nation to himſelf, if he receives unwerthily ; but this paſſage is 
ſo eaſily explained, it is next to impoſſible for any perſon 
of common ſenſe not to ſee that it related to the Corinthians, 
who converted this Supper of our Lord into a common meal, 

at which they debauched themſelves with exceſs. — No: the 
_ neglect chiefly ariſes from another cauſe : it is the fool:/hrefs 
and iniquity of the heart which hath led ſo many to imagine, 
that as this commemoration will be ſome reſtraint upon them, 
therefore they do not chuſe to receive, This they do not 
openly avow; but they ſecretly act upon this principle. Some 
are governed merely by chance, without thinking at all; others 

11 2 imagine, 

(a) Pages 36 to 46. 
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imagine, that after receiving the Lord's Supper, the fing 
which they commit will become the more ſinful. + Though 
they acknowledge that they labour under a ſenſe of ſin, yet 
they neglect this method to eaſe themſelves of the bur. 
then. What would any one think of the perſon who ſhould 
ſay, | will not attempt to cure myſelf of the cholic, which 
pains me much, and may kill me if I neglect it, leſt it ſhould 
turn to the gout in my ſtomach? Good God | that any 
creature, endued with reaſon, and exerciſing the faculties 
ef a man, ſhould, in a matter of ſuch vaſt importance, argue 
ſo unwiſely, and ac fo fooliſhly At is true that we. give a 
ſolemn aſſurance at the table of our Lord that we mean to 
lead a new lift and what is this but a ſecond baptiſm, or a 
confirmation of baptiſm? If in conſequence. of this act we 
have really a deeper ſenſe. of the tranſgreſſion when we fin, 
is not this the very motive which urges us to exert our 
powers to prevent ſinning, to keep the mind in awe, and 
to implore the mercies of heaven when we offend ?—Eyvery 
child may underſtand this to be a happy circumſtance, as it 
naturally tends to prevent fin ; and may, in the courſe of 
time, produce as finleſs a ſtate, as human. nature is capable 
of, No one can be ſo ſenſeleſs as to imagine, becauſe they 
were obedient to their Lord and Maſter, and, at a certain time 
did what he commanded them to do in remembrance of 
him, that for this reaſon he will reſent their conduct the 
more, and not plezd their cauſe at the throne of heaven, if 
they tranſgreſs again, although they ſhould again repent. We 
may loſe our fouls, if we perſiſt in preſumptuous offences; 
but we ſhall not loſe them merely becauſe we were pious 
and obedient at a certain time.—Thoſe muſt be very little 
acquainted with the world, who do not know that the lives 
of the beſt of men are a mixture of good and evil: No man 
is ſinleſs; he is moſt a ſaint, who is the leaſt a ſinner. 
This whole matter, therefore, reſts upon the dictates of 
common ſenſe; it depends on this circumſtance, whether 
the party doubting or offending, thinks upon the whole, that 
it is his intereſt to follow the maſter he profeſſes to ſexye, di 
not; remembering, that if he does not follow him, he muſt 
ſhew him the higheſt affront, and diſobey his 3 
3 
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fat the moment we chri/tians are convinced that our Lord and 
Redeemer is giving the higheſt proof of the greateſt love for 


us, we treat him diſreſpectfully, and negle his commands, 


what can be ſaid of us? Are we not monſtrouſly fooliſh and 


ungrateful, and as wicked as fooliſh ?”—— Then addreffing 


himſelf in a more particular manner to his own ſervants; 
he ſaid, ** By ſuch kind of arguments, I prevailed . at laſt ; 


and I have received a ſatisfaction beyond any other which 


my life affords; a ſatisfaction which now fills' my heart 
with joy and gladneſs, in that I have ſeen fifty or ſixty 


domeſtics in livery, and others, who were long accuſtomed 


to neglect their duty, at one time at the communion table 


of my church: this was the thing I wiſhed to live to 
behold. — And now, O God, let thy ſervant depart in 
peace !—and let me, with my laſt expiring breath, charge 
you all to remember your great Lord and Maſter, in the way 
he hath commanded you to remember him, that he may 


remember yon, on that day when he ſhall appear arrayed in 


all the majeſty and glory of the Deity !” 

M. This indeed was a ſubje& of joy even in death! O 
my Father, it is'a ſad ſtory that ſo few attend the table of 
our Lord; but I hope our obedience, in this inſtance, will 
ceaſe to be a wonder, and that the common duty of a chriſtian 
will be common to all conditions of life. Poverty can never 
be pleaded in excuſe for impiety; and thoſe who are not 
born to fortunes, cannot be in their right minds, if they re- 
fuſe the riches of the mercies of God, which will endure 
when the faſhion of this world is paſſed away; and all di- 
ſtinctions loſt, but that of everlaſting happineſs to the good 
and virtuous, and everlaſting miſery to the children of diſ- 
obedience ! I will never ceaſe to follow this worthy divine, 
in precept and example, to the utmoſt of my power. 

7. Jam glad, my daughter, to hear thee talk ſo earneſtly 
on this intereſting ſubject. May the God of mercy keep 
thee in his remembrance, that thou mayſt never forget, nei- 
ther the ſufferings, nor the cauſe of the ſufferings of thy 
erucified Lord | And fo long as it ſhall pleaſe the Lord of lite 
to preſerve thee from the grave, I hope thou wilt never neg- 
lect this ſacrifige of gratitude and praiſe, nor ceaſe to comme- 
morate 
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morate the death of ſo mighty and good a friend, in the way 
Which he hath commanded ! [3+ #01 

A. You have not yet told me any thing concerning your 
maſter's death: Pray, before we part to-night, tell me how 
he took his leave of this bad world, and what was his cha- 


Chardc- T. My maſter died without any parade. Dur- 
1 . ing his illneſs, he commanded me more than 


on, and once, to read to him certain parts of the New 
death of a Teſtament, and likewiſe Sherlock on death. Within 
Aug fortnight he received the ſacrament twice or 
woured to thrice, and expreſſed great ſatisfaction upon theſe 
TI occaſions, in his grateful] remembrance of this 
ſolemn propitiatory ſacrifice ; declaring himſelf ready tofol- 
low the ſteps of his crucified Lord.—As he found himfelf 
declining very faſt, he commanded me to fit down by his 
bed-ſide; and after ſome pauſe, he ſaid, ** Trueman, as the 
world goes, you are an honeſt man, and I believe more am- 
bitious of being a chriſtian, than of making a figure in life. 
J think you are in the right: you ſee in me, what flender 
footing the moſt cautious and thoughtful can have; and that 
if I were worth a million, it would not fignify any thing to 
me; and as to other people, whether they or I leave great 
wealth to poſterity, the good is the ſame, I am going to 
try what it is to live in that unembodied ſtate, in which true 
chriſtians have ſuch a ſteady faith: It is therefore neceſſary 
that I ſhould put my houſe in order, —I think you will make 
a good farmer, and live many happy years, and breed up 
your daughter in the fear of God The greateſt prince 
on earth cannot give her ſo good a dowry, I have left you 
2 ſtock to begin with. I believe your prayers are heard, 
and therefore I hope you will not forget me, who have d:ily 
ſolicited hcaven in your behalf. In your abſence, I haue 
often ſpoken of you as my friend, as well as my ſervant, and 
1 have found but few men in the world who have deſerved 
the name ſo well: God preſerve you, and make you happy) In 
this world, and in that to which I am going; where, perhaps, 
we ſhall meet again. I hope that we are both faithful to o 
common Lord and Maftcr, in whoſe blood we truſt. 
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As for the reſt, I can tell you nothing uſeful, but what 
you know already. I have many faults, but I have been 
more anxious to do well, than careful to be well ſpoken of.“ 
—He ſeemed deſirous of ſaying more, but his voice failed 
him. | 

M. What did you ſay on a parting ſo intereſting to you ? 

T. Say, my daughter! I kiſſed his dying hand and wept.— 
He had ſo often honoured me with his diſcourſe, and aſſiſted 
me with his counſel, during the courſe of twelve happy 
years, that this parting ſeemed to be like a finiſhing period 
to the labours of his life and my own; for though I had a 
proſpect of living with ſome degree of comfort, I thought 
I could with pleaſure have died with him, 

M. Was it that you had ſo ſincere a love for him? You 
have often mentioned ſeveral particulars relating to him: 
what was his general character? 

T. It is difficult for me to ſpeak of him as I ought. When 
| reflect on the good parts of his conduct and character, a 
thouſand thoughts ruſh in upon my heart, and I feel it bleed 
with tenderneſs and gratitude : and when I think of his in- 
firmities, they excite as great a degree of compaſſion. © The 
wiſeſt of men have their follies, the beſt their failings.” 

MH. Was he proud? There is nothing J dread ſo much as 
the pride of a maſter or miſtreſs. 

T. I have been ſometimes tempted to think him inperious, 
though he was of a very placable temper ; and he held it as a 
maxim, that we ſhould be tender in reproaching thoſe who 
are obliged to ſubmit : But in theſe days, Mary, there is a 
frequent neceſſity of admonition. His quickneſs, which had 
the appearance of pride, rather proceeded from his conſtitu- 
tion, than from any high conceit of himſelf. He uſed to 
lay, that „ too auſtere a philoſophy makes few wie men; 
too rigorous diſcipline, few good ſervants ; and too hard a 
religion, few religious perſons.” la the purſuit of peace, 
and the relief of miſery, he was meek and gentle; often 
quoting the ordinary form of begging in Italy, Do good for 
yur own ſake: obſerving, that if we do no good with what 
e polleſs, it can do us no good. He was always at leiſure 
© perform all the kind offices in his power ; hardly ever 
making 
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making his amuſement a reaſon for declining any duty of 
humanity; though glad when he could mix the Pye and 
the uſeful. 

. Was he rich and fortunate ? 

T. No: but he always lived like a . and had 
ſomething to beſtow in charity. He uſed to ſay, ** that one 
month in the ſchool of affliction, taught more wiſdom than 
the graveſt precepts in ſeven years; and that no man could 
have a thorough taſte of proſperity, to whom adverſity never 
had happened.” He has often told me, that he apprehended 
charity, rightly underſtood, and founded on a ſteady 
belief in the goſpel, contained all chriſtian graces ; that 
thoſe who have not this divine principle, have no good 
in them; and that this is enough to condemn them at the 

| tribunal of eternal juſtice, without enquiring what evil 
| they have done,” | 
M. Was he fond of dreſs and diverſion ? 
T. Much like other people; but in the latter years of his 
life he beſtowed very little coſt on his perſon or his amuſe- 
ments His temperance did not ſeem to be ſo much the effect 
of any auſterity in the virtue of his mind, as from his not 
being of a robuſt frame of body: he uſed to ſay, that it is 
' eaſier to prevent diſeaſes than to cure them. He rarely in- 
dulged himſelf in public ſhews or entertainments, complain- 
ing of the wild abſurdity of ſacrificing health in purſuit of 
pleaſure. He mourn'd over. thoſe who lived aſſembled in 2 
crowd, they appearing to him as combined to deſtroy each 
other. Upon the ſame principle, his firſt object, in his drels, 
was to guard againſt the inclemencies of the ſkies, not neg- 
lecting a certain portion of elegancy. He beſtowed as little 
coſt upon his food; he diſliked fitting long at table ; and 
playing at cards ſeemed to him as loſing ſo much time. In 
his common diſcourſe, he ſeemed to be in ſearch of ſome- 
thing uſeful, inſomuch that I have often imagined he thought 
. he had done nothing while any thing in his power remained | 
undone. Thus it became next to impoſſible he ſhould et- 
find much time for unprofitable pleaſure. This propentit] 
' ſeemed to check all ſelf-applauſe in him, yet I ſemetime 
thought his communicative temper led him to talk of bi- 
ſelf rog much. Fron 
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From his youth up he had reaſon to think his life preca- 
rious, which gave a turn to his fortune; yet he was more 
enterprizing than cautious : he was frequently biaſſed by other 
people's opinions, when he ſhould have taken counſel of 
his own heart; but he thought better of the world than it 
deſerved, and therefore was often deceived. 

M. Did not this four his temper, and excite a diſguſt 
towards mankind ? | 

T. Juſt the contrary : he uſed to ſay, the more bad men he 
found in the world, the more he learnt how to treat them; 
and the more he thought himſelf, and all well-deſigning 
perſons, obliged to defend the innocent, 

As to wealth, he obferved that it was a much greater 
misfortune to be plunged into all the fooleries of a large 
eſtate, than to be denied ſome gratifications which a man 
of taſte and virtue might naturally wiſh for. 

He always ſeemed more pleaſed when he could relieve the 
diſtreſſes of one below him, than when he partook of the 
ſplendor of the opulent, on which he had learnt to ſet but a 
{mall value, He did not ſee how greatneſs, as vulgarly un- 
derſtood, could be an object of envy to a wiſe man; nor 
what ſolid ſatisfaction could be derived from more than a 
man could innocently enjoy. | 

M. Had he any employment in the ſervice of the public ? 
T. He had an office; but he courted no fayour at the ex- 
pence of his integrity, nor departed from his candour from 
any hope of adyantage, or fear of inconvenience. 

In regard to virtue, he ſaid that truth is the foundation of 
it, and that there needs but one bad inclination to make a 
man vicious; but many good ones are neceſſary to make him 
Virtuous; adding, that few are proof againſt the temptations 
which afluence throws in their way, He obſerved, that great 
wealth is apt to lay waſte humility, and deſtroy the whole- 
ſome temperance and gentleneſs of manners, in which the 
fllence of virtue confiſts ; therefore he thanked heaven for 
what he had not, as well as for what he had; and ſeemed to 
be as ſincere in this as in other inſtances. 

A. | preſume, however, that he would not have been 
lifpleaſed, if his virtue had been tried, 

K K 7. Upon 
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T. Upon the whole, he conſidered his life as proſperous 
in all ſuch inſtances, wherein he could look backward or 
forward with ſatisfaction. He ſuppoſed, that his fins and 
infirmities might have been much greater, had he been poſ- 
ſeſſed of greater means of gratifing his vanity, or inflaming 
his paſſions. 

M. Was it his hope of happineſs after death which chiefly 
influenced his conduct? 

T. I believe it was, and am far from being ſure that he 
would have been the worſe man, had he been richer; but 
riches could not have made him better, if, being as he was, 
he did all the good in his power. 

M. What part did he take, with reſpect to the politics of 
the nation ? 

T. Politics, Mary Every tinker is now a politician; 
and thinks himſelf as capable of correcting our eu/toms and 
las, and reforming our manners, as he is of mending our 
kettles. Thou mayft conclude that a man of reading, or 
what is better, of thinking, founded on what he had ſeen in 
the world, had his opinions of right and wrong in molt cafes: 
he uſed to ſay, however, that there were many affairs of 
ſtate, and law, which he did not underſtand, and therefore 
did not form any opinion; leaving them in their hands whole 
proper buſineſs it is to judge. He obſerved in general, that 
mankind ſeemed to be governed more by their paſſjons, than 
their reaſon; that our wiſdom and folly depend on ſocial 
intercourſe; and that paſſions creep into our political faith 
and rule of conduct, as much as in any thing beſides He 
obſerved, that it is in politics as in religion; if we ſet off with 
prejudices, it is very difficult to bring ourſelyes back, let us 
err ever ſo much; and that in ſpite of the calmer dictates 
of the heart, ſuch prejudices may gain ſtrength, from the 
numbers which unite and encourage each other ; for indi- 
viduals are thus inclined to throw off all doubts, and think 
themſelves warranted in ſo doing. 

A1. I am ſenſible of the ſtrange tricks which the heart of 
man plays off to deceive his underſtanding and common 


ſenſe; but I gannot comprehend how it is conſiſtent with 
gow 
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edmmon honeſty for parties to /ay what they do not think, 
vr to do what their conſciences condemn ? 

7. This is a myſtery indeed which I could never fathom, 
but they all call themſelves honourable men. 

M. It ſeems ſtrange, that people of diſtinction who are 
ſuppoſed to have ſtudied their own hearts, ſhould give ſo 
few proofs of being compaſſionate, moderate, juſt or candid 
towards others, whether they approve their politics or not, 

T. Alas, my daughter, the moſt part of mankind ſtudy 
any thing, rather than their own hearts ; and they are the 
blindeſt who will not ſee; for thou art to obſerve in ge- 
neral, that it is not ſo much from the diſlike which one 
man has to another, as. from a partiality to himſelf ; or that 
want, or ambition urges him to ſupplant another, and take 
his office from him if he can. | 

M. But how is this to be reconciled with wiſdom or up- 
. rightneſs ? | 

T. Wiſdom, child !—it is the wiſdom of the world—1 tell 
thee it is a myſtery to me how this .can be reconciled with 
uprightneſs ! 

M. But pray, my Father, what notions had your maſter 
in relation to this ſubject, for in theſe days it ſeems to 
make a conſiderable part of the /ife and converſation of every 
thinking man, 

T. When we come to talk of liberty, I will tell thee what 
his thoughts of it were, 

M. In the mean time, I think I have heard you Exeuſe 
ſay that he 1 1: N 22 + 

y that he neyer was married; how did he re- for not 
concile this with the love of his country ? NNE? -. 
7. Very true: he thought every man ſhould marry, unleſs 
it be ſuch as can give very ſatisfactory reaſons why they 
ſould not. Upon the whole he pleaded guilty to the charge; 
alledging, however, that many accidents had intervened to 
prevent it. He alſo confeſſed, that although he had ſtrong 
ſocia] affections, he had been too proud, or too delicate: 
obſerving that Providence ſeemed to order things for the 5%; 
for ſince he could not be married to his mind, he had en- 

deavoured to make ample ſatisfaction to his country, by de- 
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voting a large portion of his time and fortune to the ſervice 
of the diſtreſt, of both ſexes, nenn in their 
ſtate. 

NV. Wei eee ed an Wants 10 0 
Jicha 7. In reſpect to his morals, if he had been in- 
part of 
humanity, fluenced by no other motive than his humanity, 
it would have led him to be juſt. He often expreſſed a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the corruption of his heart; and inſtead of the 
common complaint which we hear from every one's mouth 
of the want of memory, among his friends he often men- 
tioned inſtances of the defects of his judgment, He eſteemed 
thoſe talents the beſt which are the moſt uſeful to mankind. 
His humanity and zeal often led him ſo far, that the world 
had no comprehenſion of his meaning; for inſtead of a ſpur, 
he required a bridle; being ſometimes anxious for the good 
of others beyond the bounds of prudence. The intereſted 
part of mankind are apt to meaſure other men's virtues by 
their own ſcale: My maſter had no ſiniſter motives in any 
thing, and therefore did not much concern himſelf about 
the opinion of others, 
Particular In ſtrength of judgment, abilities, and happi- 
dſinetion. neſs of expreſſion, many have exceeded him. In 
labour. of thought, uprightneſs of intention, aſſiduity and 
reſources in whatever he apprehended to be advantageous for 
others, within the compaſs of his ſphere, I think he had not 
many ſuperiors. 

M. Was he not eſteemed par ticular ? 

T. I believe he was frequently conſidered in that light. 
He uſed to ſay, it appeared to him, that the glory of a man is 
the exerciſe of his reaſon; and the glory of reaſon, the love 
and practice of truth and candour ; and therefore he wondered 
bow any man could entertain a thought of tranſmitting li 
name to poſterity, in the annals of fame, if he did not t- 
tend to this leſſon which religion and philoſophy fo ſtrongly 
recommend. Thou wilt ſoon, underſtand that mankind a 
apt to eſteem all thoſe as particular, who differ from them- 
ſelves, or do not make the opinions of the generality, the 


meaſure of their behaviour ; at the ſame time that * 
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can be more contrary to the rules of ſound wiſdom and uſe- 
ful experience than this maxim. 

VJ. The moſt rational nrticutaritics; I to 
ſometimes imputed to pride, or contempt of the world. 


7. If a perſon is conſiſtent in his conduct, and whilſt he 


wiſhes to be indulged himſelf, does not deſpiſe thoſe who 
differ from him, he may paſs unheeded. I have obſerved 
many with ſuperior. talents, tormented with ambition, vain- 
glory, and reſtleſs intemperance, while my maſter turned 
his mind to improvement in things out of the reach of 
common accidents. Piety and candour, probity and charity 
ſeemed to be his ſtudies : he uſed often to ſay, that he did 
not wiſh to out-live the faculties of his mind, or grow 
fick of the repetition of the fame amuſements and inno- 
cent pleaſures, or ceaſe to be affected with the emotions of 
forrow and joy. He thought it a much more melancholy 
conſideration that men ſhould live without virtue, than that 
they ſhould die with it: and that nothing is ſo truly glo- 
rious to a man, as uniformity in his actions, or ſo deſirable 
as to preſerve to the laſt, every thing that is beautiful in his 
character. According to the beſt of my obſervation, he 
was conſtant to his principles : being free from any party 
ſhackles, he found no difficulty in declaring his thoughts 
according as things appeared to him in different lights ; 
concluding upon the whole, that thoſe cannot be in the 
right, who never found and acknowledged themſelves to be 
in the wrong. 

Some of his acquaintance regretted him; few of them 
thought of him with total indifference. With regard to a 
remembrancer after death, he uſed to ſay, that a man 
were better forgotten, who hath nothing of greater moment 
to regiſter his name by, than a tomb;“ yet he had his fancy 
in this reſpe&, ſo far as to approve the humble notion of 
dir Thomas F,. tendly, and gave orders for ſomething of the 
fame kind (a). 

He ſaid, that all the circumſtances of his life, of which 
ſome had been various and intereſting; and all the events 
which 


(a) Page 66. 
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which had happened, in his time, even to nations, appeats 
ed to him but as a dream. He abſorbed the whole, which 
concerned himſelf, in the conſideration of God and his gun 
foul ;, ſaying, when he came to die, that nothing beyond this 
ſeemed to him to deſerve the name of exiſtence. After a life 
of above fifty years, he departed in the ſteady hope of a joy- 
ful reſurrection; praying for mercy for himſelf, and implor- 
ing the goodneſs of Providence in behalf of his fellow-ſub- 
jects and mankind. 


WEDNESDAY. 
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WEDNESDAY. 


CONVERSATION XIII. 


Deaths of Women, and ſom? Female Cbaracbers deſcribed. 


M. TAM in the higheſt degree obliged to you, my Father: 
The entertainment, as well as inſtruction which I 
received laſt night, will make as deep an impreſſion on my 
mind, as any of the other good leflons you have given me : 
but as they were confined to the characters and deaths of 
men, I hope you will give me leave to make ſome enquiry 
ia relation to my own ſex, whoſe behaviour in this ſolemn 
trial may affect me more; and whoſe example may be more 
directly applied to my own ſituation, when my hour ſhall 
come | 
7. It is not in my power to tell thee ſo much cumpara- 
of thy ſex as of my own, and perhaps there is not e 4i/- 
ſo much to tell, I believe the lives of women, » =>, 
are comparatively moſt free from atrocious guilt; of the 
and that from a habit of obedience, they live moſt Aae. 
ſubmiſſively to the decrees of heaven: perhaps my partiality 
may incline me to this opinion; but J really think that 
they are leſs reluctant to die, They are not ſo deeply en- 
gaged in views of avarice and ambition; their guilt ſeems to 
conſiſt chiefly in envy and vanity z and theſe are fins which 
women are apt to overlook, though they ſometimes lead 
them into monſtrous exceſſes. 


M. And do not the ſame vices lead men alſo into mon- 
ſtrous exceſles ? 


7. Ves: but men are affected maſt by avarice and ambi- 
tion, 
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tion. Comparative diſtinctions are ſeldom productive of 
any good; but I will tell thee of one d:fference which gene- 
rally moſt affects a woman's heart, | 


A. Pray what is it? 9 


T. Beauty! / 6 | 
M. Is not this chiefly owing to the weakneſs of men! 


They often ſhew more regard to it than to goodneſs of 
heart, or ſtrength of underſtanding : or any thing—except 
the weight of a woman's purſe. Which of the two ſexes 
diſcovers the greateſt want of wiſdom ? 

T. This is a point, Mary, we will wave the conſideration 
of, as it will be of no uſe in our preſent enquiry, | 

M. But, pray, which of the ſexes do you think is moſt 
afraid of dying? 

. T. Women are certainly the moſt timorous; they tremble 
moſt at a muſket-ball, or a drawn ſword: they are mot 
afraid at the approach of an enemy, whom they are neither 
able to flec nar reſiſt : but this ſeems to be owing to the 
courſe of their education, and the weakneſs of their bodily 
frame, rather than to the weakneſs of their minds; for in 
the ordinary courfe of mortality, as far as I know, women 
uſually expreſs the leaſt fear and apprehenſion. 

Death of M. Whether this be true or not, J hear that 
a young Sophia bears her illneſs with great ſtrength of mind 
Abe, and reſignation ;' but I hope it is not ſo dangerous 

as repreſented, | | 

T. Alas, my dear Mary, I called yeſterday upon her Fa- 
ther, my much-loyed friend Simeon z his eyes, which uſed 
to ſparkle with joy when we met, were ſunk and almoſt 
cloſed with grief: his hoary cheeks were bathed in tears, 
which flowed in more capipus ſtreams as I approached him, 
The fight of a friend, after ſome ſad difaſter, ſoftens the 
heart, and from a kind of ſympathy in minds, makes our 
wounds bleed afreſh. — 3 | 

M. Is Sophia dead? 

T. The good old man ſeized my hand; he prefled it be- 
tween both his—he watered it with his tears immediate 
concluded that his daughter was dead—T would have ſpoke» 
but my ſorrow forbad my utterance, At laſt he ſaid, O n. 


friends 
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my daughter, my much-loved child is dead ! Then leading 


| Behold what one ſhort month has done] You ſaw her a few 
weeks ago ſmiling in health; blooming as a flower in May 

Alas, how is ſhe blaſted, withered, and cut off ! She was 
the delight of her friends, and the joy of my heart | Now be- 
hold her livid lips—feel her clay-cold cheeks—her ſpirit has 
taken its flight and all my comfort is departed with it! 
M. Sad news indeed! Well might a father weep for a 
daughter ſo deſervedly beloved by all who knew her: She was 
ſo good, that even envy. was filent at the mention of her 
name — Did he give you any account of her death? 

7. Yes: having recovered; himſelf a little, he ſaid in 
broken words, © She was ſenſible of her approaching change, 
and bore her i/eſs with remarkable patience and ſubmiſſion 
to the will of God !—She retained her underſtanding to the 
aft, and employed herſelf conſtantly in acts of devotion, 
pious meditation, and in giving good advice to her friends. 
She deſired us not ts lament her death, but rather rejoice 
at her removal, as ſhe had good reaſon to hope it would be 
greatly to her advantage; and that we ſhould meet hereafter 
in a ſtate of happineſs, never to part again 


Was you able to aſſuage his ſorrow ? 


7. The way to mitigate grief, eſpecially upon the firſt ſtrok 
of ſuch a misfortune, is to indulge it: we muſt not oppoſe 
the torrent, but give it room to divide its force, The ſpirit 
muſt have time to heal its own anguiſh ; yet as I knew him 
to be a good man and my friend, as ſoon as I found a proper 
opportunity I reminded him of her laſt words, and led him 
into ſome comfortable refle&ions upon them. I ſaid, © Had 
* your daughter been ſo good a young woman, you would 
= had reaſon to mourn with a deep and bitter ſorrow: 
E e death of thoſe who have neglected God, and the care 

their ſouls, is indeed a ſubje& of grief and lamentation ; 
ATW your daughter's deliverance from a bad world, her 
eing ſo fit an offering at the altar of divine mercy, muſt 


ve been a long of joy to angels l You, my friend; have 
| ard ” foot 


friend, it hath pleaſed heaven to chaſtiſe me fot my ſins? 


me into the next room, he cried, ** There ! there ſhe lies: 


M. 1 dare ſay you uſed your endeavours to comfort him: 
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flood the ſhock of many changes and chances in this fraif 
and uncertain tate, like a mar, and hke a chriſtian ; : perhaps 
heaven rewards. yaur virtues, by thus fecuring hers ; and do 
not think your lofs in her is intended as a Puni/oment to you, 
more than that her early death is a chaftiſement to herſelf. 
Heaven is merciful in all its diſpenſations Ho hard foever 
the leſſon may ſoryetimes be, the Almighty-ſhewsthe greateſt 
tenderneſs to us all. He who gives the ſtroke, heals the 
wound ! If you bear the heat of the furnace, it will purge 
awny the droſs, and purify your own ſoul. The ſharpeſt for- 
rows often wean the heart from this world, and prepare it for 
the next. Your heavenly Father demands your ſubmifion 
to his will! It will not be long before you will follow your 
daughter, and dwell r with 1a in che Tag glory 
of the bleffed } 0 
AV. Did he attend to ſoch ſoothing dete lone 7 
T. The good old man heard me with great attention; 
and after a deep ſigh, anſwered me: My friend, you have 
known me for many years; and may well ſuppoſe, that in 
the acuteſt pangs of my ſorrow, ſuch refleQtions have get 
been ſtrangers to my heart; but J feel as-a Father; und I mul 
mourn,——You who have a heart to feel, have à daughter 
whom you dearly love, and will make allowance for my for- 
row. Heaven grant that you may never knew it by expe- 
rience! You will pity the weakneſs of human nature, and 
not impute my mournful complaints to any repugnance to 
the will of God, in humble ſubmiſſion to which my ver 
tears bend my heart fo much the lower. I hope my humi- 
lation will be accepted as an offering th ty for the 
bleffing which J once enjoyed ont bes wee e 
If ever the ſoul of any mortal, of my ee ee, 10 
its earthly habitation truly pure, my dear Sep hin d died un- 
tainted. Her mind ſeemed poſſeſſed intirely by religion; 
equally ignorant of the wickedneſs and the vanities of - 
world, ſhe lived without fear, and died without regret? 
— Here he pauſed. I anſwered, Indeed, I acknov- 
ledge all that you have faid: I do not reproach you; 7 
only think that it hath pleaſed the Almighty tb reward . 


care of your daughter by * her to hinrſelf, to mY 
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her from the miſkries. to which ſhe. was ſubject.— I know 
that your breaſt is warm with zeal for the honour of God, 
and your heart devoted to his ſervice, It is only on ſuch 
occaſions. that we learn what manner of ſpirit we are of.“ 
He ſeemed upon this to collect his powers; I thank yau;” 
ſaid. he, * it js enough; if I have erred, I hope God will 
forgive me: I will endeavour to convinee you that you are 
not miſtaken, in your opinion of me, even though my grief 
ſhould appear to exceed the meaſure which is allowed by 
reaſon and religion. 

M. Did you hear how her brother behaved him- Grief of a 
dal on the occaſion} - 1 

T. When the Father became 8 and com- death, 
poſed, I made enquiry after him. I knew his affection for 
his ſiſter was very diſtinguiſhed, and I have a- great eſteem. 
for the youth, During. the laſt ſtage: of her diſtemper he 
was loſt in a kind of inſenſibility; but as ſoon as he heard 
ne was dead, reaſon' began to reſume” her empire, and his 
piety triumphed over his grief. But when her body was put 
into the coffin, he entered the room with flow and ſolemn, 
ſteps; and leaning over her, he burſt into a flood of tears. 
Then, as if he meant to chaſtiſe himſelf, he ſeemed to reco- 
ver; and kiſſing her cold lips, he ſaid, O my dear ſiſter, 
and my dearer friend, the companion of my childhood, and 
my gentle monitor, art thou gone ?—Halt thou left me for 
ever? With whom ſhall I now canverſe ?—To- whom ſhall 
[ open my heart? Why ſhould I not;follow-thee ? If this be 
al} there is in death, methinks I too-ſhauld be glad to die! 
—His father, who had watched his ſteps, gently interrupt- 
ed him; and dns. him by the arm, prevailed on him to 


retire, 


M. The effects of grief on ſome avs 17 are violent! I 
hope his mind is not hurt by this event ? 

7. I believe it is in no danger: He has been accuſtomed 
to a religious life, and the diſcipline of his paſſions. Grief, 
like other tender affections unreſtrained, verges to madneſs ; 
but true religion calms this rage of ſorrow. Alas, Mary, there 
are many who become dreadful victims to this paſſion ; but 


many more to vanity and pride! We learn how to govern. 
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our paſſions by the actual trial and exereiſe of them, when 
the occaſion comes, not merely by talking or by reading of the 
government of them. I hope this young man will be ſo 
much the more endeared to his father, by the tenderneſs and 
manly affection which he ſhewed upon this oc gn. 
Deathofa M. I think you was acquainted with my good 
8 friend Margaret / ban N en 

ſenſe and T. I remember her well : ſhe was a very hand- 
- wWrive. ſome young woman, Was not you a witneſs to 
her behaviour near the time of her death? 

M. I viſited her in the laſt ſtage of her conſumption ; and 
allowing for the weakneſs of her frame, ſhe received me with 
the pleaſing vivacity and amiable ſimplicity for which ſhe was 
diſtinguiſhed. + My dear Mary,” ſaid ſhe, © it is a great 
pleaſure to me to ſee you. Your viſit gives me ſpirits, and 
does me good; I hope it will do you good alſo. You fee me 
reduced to a very weak and languiſhing condition, for I am 
become a ſkeleton. The roſes, for which ſome weak mortals 
have occaſionally flattered me, as you know, are totally 
withered : the ſparkling eye is dim; and all my charms, if! 
really eyer had any, are vaniſhed or turned to deformity. 
The flattery which has been offered me, never led me into 
the paths of vanity. I knew the perifhing nature of beauty, 
and therefore never ſet my heart upon it ; nor does the lols 
affect me. I am now in my twentieth year, and my days 
are very nearly come to an end There is nothing ſtrange in 
dying young ! Many within the ſhort compaſs of my expe- 
rience have been cut off in the bloom of life : fome, who in 
the firſt attack of my diſtemper ſeemed to weep over me, ate 
themſelves become inſtructive leflons, that youth is no fecurity 
againſt the mighty conqueror death. I hope I ſhould have 
been happy in another late, had I been called ſudden out of 
this; for my pious parents led me, in my earlieſt days, into 
the paths of heaven : however, I am the more thankful for 
this timely notice, and for the affiftance which it hath 
pleaſed God to grant me. You alfo are happy, far beyond 
many of the children of the great and wealthy / You have 
good, as well as a tender father, who ſupplies the loſs of you 
mother ; ſhe died whilſt you was yet a child, 1 
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are generally the beſt guides and guardians of their daugh- 
ters: Mine has often defended me from danger : Next to 
the care of Providence, I owe my virtue and my peace to 
her prudent advice and friendly caution, Oh I could tell 
' thee of ſuch. contrivances to enſnare unwary girls, as would 
make thee ſhudder | Happy are thoſe young women who 
know the value of parents, whoſe experience enables them 
to preſerye their children, Let me adviſe you to conſider | 
your father as your beſt and trueſt friend Mary, I know 
you pity me, becauſe I have ſo ſhort a time to live: and it 
would ſeem affected and abſurd were I to ſay, I pity you, be- 
cauſe at preſent it is not likely that you will die ſoon. No: 
my dear friend! T hope you will live long, happy in your- 
ſelf, and happy for the reſt of the world, with whom you 
may be connected; but fince it is the will of God that I 
ſhould leave this ſcene of tranſitory things, in theſe my early 
days, I am happy in conſidering death as a ſecurity againſt 
all the blandiſhments of vice, and the deceits of the world. 
When in this view I contemplate my diſſolution, it ſeems 
to me as a deliverance; for believe me, Mary, I had much 
rather die, than ſtain my ſoul with guilt and offend my 
Maker !—What is death? I do not apprehend there is any 
pain in dying; nor do 1 ſuffer any in thinking that I am 
leaving this world. There is nothing in the proſpe& of 
eternity which appears to me dark and diſmal. I think I 
ſhall reſt in peace, and at the appointed time be received into 
glory. We are all equally born to die; and we are all in 
the hands of God unable of ourſelves to add one hour 
to our days of life, You are healthy, as well as young— 
yet how ſoon may you be nipped in the bud, and all your 
vernal beauties withered ! But ſuppoſing that you live for 
forty or fifty years, whether in living ſo much longer than 
| ſhall do, you will be more happy, is a queſtion no mortal 
can decide We often think That to be good which turns 
out evil, and That to be evil which ends happily. Be you 
thankful for life, but take care how you live, that you may 
never with your hour-glaſs had run out with mine. Your 
heart, my dear Mary, is formed to virtue]! You have long 
been high in my eſteem ! I ſhould be glad to confirm and 
Im- 
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improve your good ſentiments, therefore I beg you. to fore 
up in your heart the dying words of your, moſt true, affec. 
tionate and tender friend. 

It is now about three years, Mary, ſince L entered into a 
more ſtrict and ſolemn examination. of my heart, my life, 
my opinion, and conduct, than I had ever done before. In 
conſequence of this, I devoted all the faculties of my ſoul, and 
all-my ſtrength to the ſeryice of my Maker | 1 confirmed my 
promiſes at the communion of the. Lord's Supper, which! 
have ſince regularly attended. The times and opportunities 
of public and private prayer, were always acceptable to me.— 
Weak and imperfect as my devotions haye been, they were 
crawned with pleaſure ; and I haye endeayoured, with hum- 
ble dependance on the grace of God, to converſe with ſim- 
plicity. and ſincerity, and to live ſoberly and righteouſy. I 
feel the happy fruits of it in the comfort which now- glows 
in my breaſt, and in the peace which my mind enjoys l- 
Mary, let God be the firſt and conſtant. object of your af- 
fection : let the world go as it may, think of thy end! What 
ſhould I now be the better, if I were the miſtreſs of both the 
Indias? I would not give a grain of virtue for all the wealth 
of all the world! The caſe will certainly be the ſame to yu 
on your death-bed : therefore, for heaven's ſake, be on your 
guard! Let nothing tempt you to do. wrong, Your hour 
will come. as certainly, though probably not ſo ſoon as mine, 
I conjure. you, by the affection you, bear to me; by the love 
you have for your own ſoul ; and for the ſake of Chriſt, whoſe 
blood was ſpilt for us all !—I conjure you, as you love and 
honour your father, and hope to reach the manſions of eter- 
nal bliſs, or fear to fall i into everlaſting miſery with the chil- 
dren of diſobedience, that you walk in the paths of your 
| religion | She then ceaſed, as if unable to ſay more. 

T. O happy girl How fragrant is thy memory Thou 
ſeeſt, Mary, that ſhe had been uſed to conſider life as hang: 
ing by. a very ſlender thread, and not as the generality of 
mankind, who act as if they held it by a tenure ſtronger than 
time, and out of the reach of accidents. This is the fad 
cauſe why ſo many put off their repentance to the laſt re- 
ins ef lite ; and though experience proves, that in ket 
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the body is hardly able to bear its own infirmities, of the 
mind to preſerve itſelf from peevifhneſs, they preſume on 
firength and ability to heal all the wounds which fin and 
folly have made in their ſouls ! But tell me, my dear Mary, 
what part didſt thou act in this affecting ſcene? What re- 
ply didſt thou make to ſuch expreſſions of goodneſs, which 
flowed from the heart of thy kind friend and monitor: 

M. I was unable to utter many words: my tears ſpoke 
my gratitude and love Indeed I told her in broken accents, 
that I ſhould always cheriſh a dear remembrance of her 
friendſhip ; that her advice was engraven on my heart, 
never to be effaced ; that I would always look up to her as 
an example and model for the conduct of my life; and there- 
fore ſhe could not fail to live in my memory 

T. I hope thou wilt keep thy promiſe ſacred, and obſerve 
it with zeal and conſtancy. We have already had occaſion 
to take notice, that in making ſuch viſits, it is uſual to 
fatter the patient with the deluſive proſpect of recovery, 
againſt our better judgment: Didſt Shou flatter Margaret? 

M. No indeed, my Father: I ſhould have thought it un- 
friendly and unjuſt: I apprehend, that thofe who are in- 
fenfible of their danger, ſhould be informed of it in proper 
terms, that whether they live or die, they may prepare for 
death; and they who fee their danger, ſhould be encouraged 
in their reſignation. She ſaw her diſtolution approaching, 
and was prepared for it.—It would have been cruel, if not 
deceitful, to draw her mind off from the great object on 
which it was fo firmly fixed. Nor had I atiy temptation to 
do it, for I rather envied than pitied her condition. — She 
lived but few days after this, and expired with her hands 
and eyes lifted | up to heaven, with the piety and refignation 
of a ſaint i pray God that I may yield up my breath with 

the ſame eompofure and tranquility. 

T. There are many inſtances of women who Death of 
have ſhewn remarkable reſolution and greatneſs 7,4 f 
of mind in the hour of death, My maſter has perior 
frequently talked of the courage and fortitude of . 
Fur ſex upon ſuch occaſions : he uſed to tell a ſtory of 2 
en of 5 French 
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French Lady (a), which always ſtruck me as an inſtance of 
true generoſity of ſpirit. Being out of order, ſhe ſent for a 
ſurgeon to bleed her : This perſon, whoſe condition was 
much inferior to the lady's, was known to have entertained 
a ſecret paſſion for her. Upon uncovering her arm, he was 
much confuſed, and ſhe obſerved it ; however, with great 
affability, ſhe deſired him to go on in his work, and he cut 
an artery inſtead of opening a vein. 
MA. Good heaven ! what was the conſequence } 


T. He immediately found his miſtake, and uſed all the 


means in his power for her recovery, but in vain : the lady 


ſoon became ſenſible that ſhe muſt die; but far from re- 


proaching the unhappy man, who was the innocent cauſe, 
ſhe ſaw his anguiſh with pity, and ſubmitted calmly. She 
went till farther ; for thinking that this event would injure 
his reputation as a ſurgeon, ſhe made a handſome proviſion 
for him in her will; and died with that greatneſs of mind, 
which a good underſtanding, ſupported by the noble ſenti- 
ments of chriſtian piety and generoſity, inſpires - Was not 
this truly heroical ? Doſt think thou ſhouldſt have acted ſo 
under the like circumſtances ? 
1 M. I admire the behaviour, 1 hope I ſhould 
imitate it. The good part of my ſex, I believe 
has generally a partiality for men, by whom they think 
themſelyes beloved: but in this caſe, compaſſion and charity 
came in aid to love, and triumphed over the world : the lady 
ſaw the hand of heaven point out the way to everlaſting bliſs, 
and ſhe followed it / 
T. Thou krioweſt that women ate generally called the 


devout ſex ; and it feems as if they were more reſolute, or 


more patient than men. A ſtrong inclination to piety, and 
the conſtant practice of religious duties, will produce this 
glorious effe&.—T have told thee there i is nothing great, even 


in martyrdom, wherein women have not been in all ages 


diſtinguiſhed; And why, my dear Mary, ſhouldſt not tho! 


be as ready to. die for the glory of God, and the welfare of 


thine own ſoul, as the greateſt of the daughters of women 1 
I co 


(4) mentioned M the walls | 
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| could point out many examples; but thou art Dzath of 
not likely to be called to any ſevere trial, It is 2 
now ſufficient to remind thee of thy dear mother's go-d cbri/ 
death: She ſeemed perfectly reconciled, as if ſhe 5 5 
was happily arrived at her jourtiey's end; after Ie. 
travelling through the rough ways of penuty, and weather- 
ing the ſtorms of affliction. Happily for her; ſhe had lived an 
hne and a religious life; her mind was in peace; ſhe was 
full of the hopes of the rewards of her virtue, and looked up 
to the finiſher of her faith, even Chriſt, her Redeemer ! She 
had conſtantly and ſteadfaſtly fixed her eye on a judgment 
to come; and this furniſhed her with ſuch principles of 
action, as can be leartit no other way. Having always thought 
of death familiarly, thetefore ſhe did not fear it. Indeed, ſhe 
was ſo truly good and full of hope, that to my imagination, 
in thoſe early days; ſhe appeared to aſcend the clouds in' 
triumph! O my daughter; may thy death, whene'er it comes; 
be like het's : Thou wilt then moſt aſſuredly die the death 
of the righteous !——But—why do I wander back fo many 
years, and ſet my wounds a bleeding? Thou; my child, art 
her image ! May thy mind reſemble her's !—Mayft thou walk 
continually in her ſteþs, and with her, ſhihe as the ſtars of 
heaven : : 

M. O my Father; may heaven grant your prayer !—Your 
words inſpire me with the love of God! How glorious is 
virtue, even in poverty and affliction! And how wretched 
the triumphs of wealth and grandeur, when unſupported 
by a conſcious integrity I have been hitherto fortunate. 
in my acquaintance; though taught, by ſad experience, that 
our happineſs, in this mortal ſtate, is very precarious. 

I ſhall never forget my good friend, the *Squire's niece : 
ſhe too was my patroneſs: I mean the ſweet Amelia, 
wer Boer *. pr ng diſtinguiſhed 1 Her moJerry A finibed: 

qualled by nothing but the graceful- charader 
neſs of her ſmiles, and the benignity of her tem- 8 9 
x6 She was moſt dutiful to her parents; diligent 
ie all ſhe undertook ; never at a loſs for employment ; never 
= of humour for any croſs accident. Her own paſſions 
eing always calm, ſhe was a guide and monitor to her kin- 
Mm dred 
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French Lady (a), which always ſtruck: me as an inſtance of 
true generoſity of ſpirit. Being out of order, ſhe ſent for a 
ſurgeon to bleed her: This perſon, whoſe condition was 


much inferior to the lady's, was known to have entertained 
a ſecret paſſion for her. Upon uncovering her arm, he was 
much confuſed, and ſhe obſerved it; however, with great 
affability, ſhe deſired him to go on in his work, and he cut 
an artery inſtead of opening a vein. 
M. Good heaven ! what was the conſequence | 
T. He immediately found his miſtake, and uſed all the 
means in his power for her recovery, but in vain : the lady 
ſoon became ſenſible that ſhe muſt die; but far from re. 
proaching the unhappy man, who was the innocent cauſe, 
ſhe ſaw his anguiſh with pity, and ſubmitted calmly. She 
went ſtill farther ; for thinking that this event would injure 
his reputation as a ſurgeon, ſhe made a handſome proviſion 
for him in her will; and died with that greatneſs of mind, 
which a good underſtanding, ſupported by the noble ſenti- 
ments of chriſtian piety and generoſity, inſpires !—Was not 
this truly heroical ? Doſt think thou ſhouldſt have acted ſo 
under the like circumſtances ? 
1 M. I admire the behaviour, 1 hope I ſhould 
imitate it. The good part of my ſex, I believe 
has generally a partiality for men, by whom they think 
themſelves beloved: but in this caſe, compaſſion and charity 
came in aid to love, and triumphed over the world : the lady 
ſaw the hand of heaven point out the way to everlaſting bliſs, 
and ſhe followed it? 
T. Thou knoweſt that women are generally called the 
devout ſex ; and i it ſeems as if they were more reſolute, ot 
more patient than men. A ſtrong inclination to piety, and 
the conſtant practice of religious duties, will produce this 
glorious effeR.—T have told thee there is nothing great, eren 
in martyrdom, wherein women have not been in all age 
diſtinguiſhed: And why, my dear Mary, ſhouldſt not the 
be as ready to die for the glory of God, and the welfare of 


| thine own ſoul, as the greateſt of the daughters of women u 
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i could point out many examples; but thou art Dzath of 
hot likely to be called to any ſevere trial. — It is 22 
now ſufficient to remind thee of thy dear mother's god cbrij 
death: She ſeemed perfectly reconciled, as if ſhe jj" 
was happily arrived at her jourtley's end; after %. 
travelling through the rough ways of penuty, and weather- 
ing the ſtorms of affliction. Happily for her; ſhe had lived an 
hene and a religious life; her mind was in peace; ſhe was 
full of the hopes of the rewards of her virtue, and looked up 
to the finiſher of her faith, even Chriſt, her Redeemer | She 
had conſtantly and ſteadfaſtly fixed her eye on a judgment 
to come; and this furniſhed her with ſuch principles of 
action, as can be leartit no other way. Having always thought 
of death familiarly, therefore ſhe did not fear it. Indeed, ſhe 
was ſo truly good and full of hope, that to my imagination, 
in thoſe early days; ſhe appeared to aſcend the clouds in' 
triumph]! O my daughter; may thy death, whene'er it comes; 
be like her's: Thou wilt then moſt aſſuredly die the death 
of the righteous !——But—why do I wander back fo many 
years, and ſet my wounds a bleeding? Thou, my child, art 
her image ! May thy mind reſemble her's !—Mayft thou walk 
continually in her ſteps, and with her; ſhine as the ſtars of 
heaven ; ; 

M. O my Father; may heaven grant your prayer !—Your 
words inſpire me with the love of God! How glorious is 
virtue, even in poverty and affliction! And how wretched 
the triumphs of wealth and grandeur, when unfupported- 
by a conſcious integrity -I have been hitherto fortunate 
in my acquaintance ; though taught, by ſad experience, that 
our happineſs, in this mortal ſtate, is very precarious. 

I ſhall never forget my good friend, the *Squire's niece : 
ſhe too was my patroneſs: I mean the ſweet Amelia, 
er Irn. .. 2 diſtinguiſhed ! Her modeſty 1, ,,,,,,, 

qualled by nothing but the graceful- charader 
"cls of her ſmiles, and the benignity of her tem- g, 
a She was moſt dutiful to het parents; diligent * 

m all ſhe undertook ; never at a loſs for employment ; nevet 
_ of humour for any croſs accident, Her own paſſions 
eing always calm, ſhe was a guide and monitor to her kin- 
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dred and acquaintance. Unpractiſed in the arts of Fal 
and cunning, flattery and inſinuation, ſhe was affable and po- 
lite; and by the power of her diſcourſe and the mildneſ; 
of her temper, the commanded the affections of all her ac- 
quaintance. She ſung delightfully, but.ſhe declined ſinging, 
except in the company of her parents or relations. Her 
winning ſoftneſs was attended with a turn of mind, as 
ſerious as uncommon : the ſentiments ſhe committed to 
writing, which were found after her death, abundantly 
proved -how juſtly ſhe thought of her own diſſolution ; — 
how much her heart was devoted to her Maker. This, a 
if heaven had mark'd her for its own, by filling up the mea- 
ſure of her virtue, ere ſhe had well ſeen twenty years, {he 
was called to the ſociety of her kindred angels, O what a 
loſs the world ſuſtained in her! And, if I may preſume to 
think ſo highly of any mortal, what. a gain was made to the 
choir of angels 
T. Thou art enraptur'd, child! But I am glad to bear 
thee do fo much juſtice to ſo amiable a character, and wiſh 
I could point out any one of my own ſex, who having died 
at ſo early an age, poſſeſſed fo much virtue. 
M. Was it not unhappy that ſhe died ſo young! 
Ralecbion. T. God only knows; a ſmall number of years, 
Man, is enough to take a view of the world: the 
moſt happy find but little variety of unmixed pleaſure in it. 
Life affords but little more time than to prepare for death: 
for hardly do. the eldeſt diſcover the key of life, before they 
are entering the gates of death |! | 
8 Amelia poſſeſſed all the virtues thou haſt rela- 
1 ted of her: She had enjoyed the advantages of 
cation, good education I mean ſuch as moſt improves the 
2 heart, and enlarges the underſtanding. 
the virtue From the earlieſt part of life, her parents taugbt 
CO her to conſider human nature with reverence 
reſpe& ; and conſequently to be tender and cha- 
ritable to all the world. Whilſt they cheriſhed a ſpirit of 
benevolence, ſhe learnt to be modeſt and gentle in man- 
ners. They always indulged her in rational amuſements ne- 


ceſlary to health and chearfulneſs ; but as ſoon as ſhe Wes 
capable 
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capable of inſtruction, ſhe was accuſtomed to diligence and 
application, and carefully ehre in N appeared to 
be amiſs. 

They were careful during her childhood, that their 
ſervants ſhould. not promiſe ker any rewards of particular 
kinds of food; recommending the advantages of indiffe- 
rence, as to the quality of what we eat or drink, provided it 
be good and wholeſome : Nor would they ever ſpeak to her 
of fine clothes, that they might not raiſe in her breaſt the 
paſſions of pride and vanity ! | 
Their firſt object was to inſpire her tender mind with a 
juſt ſenſe of truth and wprightneſs; acquainting her, as ſoon 
as ſhe could form any glimmering notion of God, that 
he loved truth, and would moft highly reward it; that he 
hated falſhood and evaſion, and all the arts of fraud and 
cunning; and would certainly puniſh them with as great 
ſeverity ; telling her that the ingenuous confeſſion of a fault 
entitled her to honeur and commendation : and that as it is 
juſtly ſaid, „ a fault once known is half cured,” they aſ- 
ſured her, that for the very reaſon of her goodneſs in confeſ- 
eng, ſhe would naturally be ſo much the more on her guard, 
not to commit the ſame fault again. | 
Their next conſideration was to inculcate a reverence for 
the ſacred writings; giving her only ſuch parts to read, as ſhe 
could comprehend, and very little at a time, explaining to 
her the ſenſe and meaning, in ſuch terms as to make it 
pleaſing to her. 

They encouraged all rational enquiries, and checked every 
ſuggeſtion which could in any degree favour enthuſiaſm or 
ſuperſtition ; at the ſame time endeavouring to imprint theſe 
great truths on her mind, 

I. That the proper: life of man is eternity, our preſent 4 
being ſubjeR to end by every little accident. 

2. That Cod is the Father of men, and heaven their home. 
3: That we are ſo little able to do any thing of ourſelves, 
Without the aid and aſſiſtance of the great Lord of all, 
that we cannot make a hair of the head white or black ! 
4. After ſhewing her the vanity of the world, with regard 
to the uncertainty of every thing in it, as ſhe grew up 
M m 2 they 
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they carried her to the conſideration of the vaſt impor- 
tance of the foul, and what had been done for it; even 
ſo far, that the Son of God ſuffered an ignominious death 
upon the erofs, that it might be ſaved from, everlaſting 
death and as a proof of his Almighty power, and to 
convince us that we ſhould all riſe from the grave, he 
aroſe from the dead the third day after his crucifixion, 

5. Far from thinking that children are incapable of atter- 

tion to ſerious converſation, they early habituated her to 
heavenly ſubjects, introduced howeyer i in a chearful and 
judicious manner, and rather exciting a curioſity and 
thirſt of knowledge, than creating any degree of i impa- 
tience or diſguſt. 

After being taught to ſhew an implicit obedience to 
their commands, the power and pratiice of attention at length 
became eaſy and familiar to her. 

She had the advantage of ſeeing that her father and mother 
were, in every inſtance, exactly of the ſame mind; for if 
they differed in any reſpect, they took care ſhe ſhould be kept 
ignorant of it. 

As they underſtoad every thing they wiſhed fee ſhould learn, 
ſo they did every thing which they deſired ſhe ſhould imitate ; 
removing from her light, every object which could taint her 
tender mind, | | 

They choſe ſeryants with great caution, giving them 2 
ſtrict charge with regard to what they ſaid or did in her pre- 
lence, endeavouring to inſpire them with the ſame love of 
virtue as they cultivated in her ming. 

They were ſenſible that children form their tempers, de- 
rive their virtue, and not unfrequently even acquire tif 
ſtrength of their underſtanding, from the precepts and ex- 
ample of parents. 55 

M. It is no wonder that after ſuch caution, * ſhouid 
have lived and died ſo much like an angel. How bap?} 
would it be for the world, if all parents took the ſame pains 
and gave ſuch genuine proof of rational affection towards 
their children ! But how do you think, my F ather, this 8 
poffible to be done? 

T. Thou art not to imagine but that ſometimes the 7 
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and moſt careful parents have very untoward chiddren; as on 
e contrary, the very worlt may have children who are di- 
ſtinguiſhed for virtue; but 1 fear the laſt is à rare caſe. 

Example ever hath been, and ever will be, more preyalent 
than precept: Of this thou wilt be ſenſible, when, I relate to 
thee a melancholy ſtory of the moſt intereſting kind, ,in the 
laſt hours of a ſine lady, 

To live with a conſtant view £0 death, is ſo Reflections 
much the object of the wile, that they ſtand ads. 
amazed at the buſtle which is made about things of n 
duration, or ſuch as by no means fill up the natural long- 
ings of the ſoul. That which perverts the mind, and turns 
it aide from the true path in which the Almighty requires 
us to walk, muſt be evil. 

Many of the duties of life depend on our rank, but fill 
thou mayſt receive inſtruction from the conduct of a ſuperior. 
| apprehended this lady had beep once a great favourite of 
my maſter, but I never found that he could make a convert 
of her, in the days of her health. The firſt interview.in her 
lickneſs affected him very much, and he committed what 
was ſaid to writing. 

M. You call her a fine lady . Pray wh at am I to under- 
ſtand by this diſtinction? 

7. Formerly I have heard that a fine lady meant 
an accompliſhed woman; a woman, who with 7 a fine 
the virtues of a ghriſtian, enjoyed all the advantages lady. 
of a ſuperior education ; courteous, affable, polite and ge- 
nerous, and fit to ſpeak properly to a prince, or to a beggar - 
but cuſtom has changed our language, and now it is gene- 
rally underſtood to ſignify a woman who decorates her per- 
ſon with rich attire; is proud, affected, and fantaſtical, 
neglects the ſimplicity of manners, which of all things in 
life has the moſt charms ; ; ſhews little attention to domeſtic 
or religious duties ; is awake when ſhe ſhould be aſleep, and 
leeps when ſhe ſhould be awake : devotes her heart to the 
love of applauſe of people no wiſer than herſelf; ſpends her 
time with them in a round of trifling amuſements, till at 
length being ſatiated, and out af humour, ſhe grows indif- 
erent to all things in the world, one exceptcd, 

1, What i IS that, my Father ? | T. She 


* Death and 


1 
7. She would ſtill be gladly thought virtusut; proyided 
the notion of virtue be confined to chaſtity, r. 
M. According to your deſcription, a fine lady is a fooliſh 
woman. | 
T. Such as we are, my dear Mary, muſt take care what 
we ſay; but to tel{ thee a ſecret, there are many called 


fine ladies who are fooliſh women, and ſome very fine lain 
who are very fooliſh women: yet do not imagine but that x 


conſiderable part of ſuch as paſs under this general name, 
have good hearts and ſuperior underſtandings ; and ſome 
poſſeſs every virtue which can adorn human nature, except 
refolution to break the chains of cuſtom, If they were to 


follow the true dictates of their own minds, they wouldYnide 


their inferiors by the ſhining light of the brighteſt example, 

M. What pity it is, that ſuch as diſcern good, ſhould fol- 
low evil; and knowing the ſuperior advantages of the free- 
dom of the mind, make themſelves flaves to the humour of 
thoſe who are enthralled by their own devices ! But pray, my 
Father, how are we to diſtinguiſh the fine ladies who hare 
underſtanding, and diſcover wherein _ Ry from thoſe 
who are blind and ignorant ? 

T. By their words and geſtures; and perchance by ſome 
of their actions; for in their dreſs, their fondneſs for trifles, 
their paſſionate love of amuſements, and ſome other parti 
culars, they ſeem to reſemble each other very much; 
leaſt J thought ſo when I had an opportunity of making m 
obſervations, which happened almoſt every day of my life. 
To explain this matter, the lady in queſtion 
confeſſion had many amiable qualities, nor was ſhe ignorant 
| 8 of the advantages of virtue ; but ſhe followed, ths 

train of fair triflers, and was devoted to other 
much inferior to herſelf in underſtanding. She was ſenfible, 
affable and polite; and, in good hands, might have made: 
moſt valuable woman. Her frame was too tender to bear 
inceſſant change every night from cold to hot, and from feet 
to tainted air; and, like many others, received her death's- 
wound in a theatre, My maſter uſed to call a crowded aſſem· 
bly, or a cloſe room of company, a well-dreſſed mob. 


When ſhe ſoun Pherſelf in danger, her eyes wer“ 8 
| 
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tenly opened. She was not ignorant of my maſter's great 
partiality for her: ſhe conſidered him as her friend: ſhe 
thought well of his opinion; but as a proof of her incon- 
ſiſtency, ſhe had not regarded it in practice: in this ex- 
tremicy, ſhe deſired the favour of ſeeing him. Though much 
lifpleaſed with her conduct, he readily attended on the 
mournful occaſion. After ſome compliments, ſhe ſaid, «© You 
ſee me here in very great danger of dying ſoon—You have 
been very good to me on many occaſions : I am ſenſible of 
the ſincerity with which you have intereſted yourſelf for 
me, in the moſt important concern of my life!“ Here ſhe 
pauſed, and with a deep ſigh continued, Would to God I 
had Ben your advice lO what a miſerable ftate to live 
and die in folly /—It is not that I am. conſcious of any thing 
the world condemns, but I am now ſenſible of the ſub- 
ſtantial meaning of the world's being at enmity with God / 
How have I ſquandered my precious time, as if I meant to 
give up my hopes of immortality for the play-thing of a 
child; a play-thing, at which even the minds of children 


telligent, im. nortal mind, where reaſon and immortality are ſo 
little regarded ? I now feel the greater ſurmixe from the 
length of my dream! O wiſdom, where was I, when I 
ſought thee not: the neglect of thy admonitions now ag- 
gravates my offences I And O, my honoured friend, why 


| not practice what I knew ?”—He anſwered, << Do not ſuf- 
fer your ſelf-reproaches, madam, to aggravate your preſent 


| rue, that had you walked in the paths I pointed out, had L 
been maſter of the world, it would have been yours ; and 
yet I believe in theory we did not differ much.” To which, 
after ſome pauſe, ſhe replied, << True: I was ſenſible that 
Jou was in the right; I diſcerned the truth, as applicable 
to mankind at large; but I was ſo ſilly to imagine (as 


ar as I thought at all) that ſuch as myſelf might chal- 


ſicken with the dull repetition of enjoyment— Alas! my 
friend, what pleaſure can be found fit for a rational, in- 


could not I diſcern the truth, as well as you, or why did 


anguiſh, on account of my endeavours to ſerve you. It is 


enge a kind of privilege of exemption from the rules 
which 


E 
which you ſo carneſtly fecommietided to me. 1 now lock 
up to the heights to which I ought to have aſpired; and be- 
hold the mean and griveling ſituation of my ſoul | 1 now 
envy the condition of that hone/? girl, your ſervant's daugh- 
ter, of whoſe good diſpoſition you have ſometimes ſpoken, 
What infernal magic enchanted my mind?“ Here ſhe 
fighied; and continued; “ Whether we attempt to diſguiſe 
folly, by covering ourſelves with brotade, or allapine; whe- 
ther we play the fool by the light of a thoufand hongiet or 
a ſingle tallow candle, the dignity, the conſcience of a n- 
tional Being muſt be the fame; It is not crowded aſſemblies; 
or theatres, or ſilly maſquerades ; the counting beads; or count- 
ing. pips: Theſe things may be indifferent, if uſed inno- 
cently. If it ſhould pleaſe the Almighty, contrary to my 
expectation, to reftore me again to health, I do not tel 
you that I would retire from the commerte of all human 
beings ; no: I ſee the duty of convivial joys, and ſuch it- 
tercourſe as is truly ſocial and beneficent: nor can the wiſeſ 
be totally free from folly ; for in ſpite 6f philoſophy, life wil 
abound in trifles; I dance, and ſpeak the languages of Front 
and [taly; I play on the harpſichord and ſing: The errors of 
my life do not ariſe from̃ theſe accompliſhments ; nor ſurely 
is there any harm in deſigns of manual art, or ingenious 
needlework: The apparent guilt” conſiſts in devoting 6 
much time to puerile purſuits; and vain amuſements; and 
ſo little to the great buſineſs of eternity 1 5 
Indeed I am conſcious that I have been negligent of in- 
ſtruction, and declined thofe rational taſks which I wi 
otherwiſe qualified to execute, even to the guiding and di- 
recting other people. I have ſhewn a pernicious example 
of idleneſs and levity, and ſullied all that is beautiful in mf 
character. When I look back on the mary years J have ſpent 
in a giddy round of unprofitable pleaſures, with hardly any min- 
ture of ſullantial good; when I reflect on the hecatombs I hate 
offered at the altars of vanity and diſſipation, to ſay nothing! 
other offences, I am ſorrowful and aſhamed; my heart bleeds 
with contrition !”—— Here ſhe pauſed —— Confcious of ber 


negligence, tears ran down her cheeks, —But' recovering 10 
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read, and how, much leſs have I thought, on ſubjects which 
would now be my greateſt comfort. -I have indeed contem- 
plated the works of nature, in the flattery of my mirrer; and 
fought for happineſs. in places of public reſort, but I never 


found it. What joy could I find in fuch purſuits ? Had L 


adered my Maker, as he diſplays himſelf in the, grandeur of 
his works, and the order of his providence, I might have 
been happy / Alas how little have I thought of the, blood of 
That Saviour, whoſe example was ſo foreign to my practice / 
I can ſcarce perſuade myſelf I ſeriouſly believed the terms on 
which he has promiſed immortal happineſs to his followers ! 
Here I feel the ſting : it pains me bitterly ;—how ſhall I ex- 
tract the venom ?—Tell me, what ſhall I do? In what dreſs 
ſhall I now appear, to humble myſelf before God - Where 
ſhall I ſeek a ſupply for my expiring lamp, or purchaſe the 
heavenly incenſe of a pious heart? O my friend My time 
has winged its flight beyond the reach of mortal call—— 
To unboſom to you the ſad ſecret of my ſoul, I have not ac- 
cuſtomed myſelf to think that conſtant, regular, and fervent 
prayer was any eſſential part of the buſineſs of my life !— 
O God, forgive my negligence and folly !*——Here ſhe 
breathed a mournful ſigh, which ſeemed to pierce her heart, 
and pauſing for ſome time, continued, After I was ten 
years of age, my parents never regarded whether I prayed or 
not: They left me to myſelf when I was too young and 
giddy to act rationally, and like a chriſtian, How their 
account now ſtands, heaven knows |——For my part, I 
muſt plead guilty for my ſhare in this dreadfiul negligence, — 
Tell me, I beſeech you, what I ſhould think, and how I 


mould implore the mercy of heaven ?”——'To this he an- 


lwered, <6 Madam, you ſpeak the language of repentance 


with ſuch ſenſibility, that I hope your guilt does not riſe 


lo high as you repreſent it. In the eye of the world, no- 
thing can atone for the want of chaſtity in women, though 
M the light of heaven, repentance has no ſex : but your penz- 
ential forrews do not concern what is vulgarly called your 
mer: it is your want of piety, and the trifling manner in 
N n which 


felf;, ſhe proceeded—< How little, how very little have I. 
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which you have waſted your life, by gratifying your eyes 
and ears, inſtead of improving your underſtanding; but do 


not therefore indulge any diſtruſt of the mercy of God. 1 
hope the ſenſe which you entertain of your offences, creates 
ſuch contrition in your heart, as will render it an offering 
fit for heaven! If my prayers had wings, far ſwifter than 
the morning light, my zeal in your VICE would {til} add 
redoubled ſpeed to their efforts!“ 

To this ſhe replied, ©* Methinks you attempt to heal x 
wound which is incurable. Comfort beſtowed on thoſe who 
deferve it, may prove the goodneſs of the heart and under. 
ſtanding ; but how ſtrange it is that women are to be flat- 
tered even in death, as if truth were of too pure original to 
be the ſubject of their thoughts! And that you, Sir, who are 
my friend, ſhould now flatter ne? 

He anſwered, <« My dear madam, conſider : is nds 
the diſtrefted, fattery? With regard to the cure of your dil- 
eaſe, you urge me to adminiſter corroſive medicines : I will 
preſcribe any thing I think right which can afford you rc- 
lief. If the proper uſe of reaſon is to at? reaſonably, 2 
often as you have failed in this, however juſtly you may have 
thought, it only proved that you was formed with abilities 
which you miſapplied. This was the ſubject of my ſorrow in 
the days of your health and folly; and 1 ſhould be duller 
than the weed which poets feign to grow upon the banks of 
Lethe, had J forgotten how often my heart has bled, when 
I foreſaw what you would think upon the bed of ſickneſs oi 
death. You will forgive me when I ſay that your form ap- 
peared to me angelic—and your diſcourſe almoſt tempted me 
to think your negligence no crime; but in my reflecting hour 
in ſpite of my partiality, I ſaw bow erievouſly you miſap- 
plied your time, and how much you degraded yourſelf. 1% 
diſobeyed the laws of your nature, when creatures of mer 
inſtinct obeyed zheirs. 

Far be it from me to lall you, in theſe awful hours, into 
any fond preſumption, as if you had not the greateſt need 
of the mercies of heaven: hut believe me, I think you? 
are true tears of contrition, and I hope they will walh 0 


your tains, MEM heart is ſtill devoted to you; and the wh 
U - 
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uſeful my ſervices can be, the more comfort 1 ſhall receive 
whilſt I ſympathize: ih your ſorrows : and let me, in the 
name of the tender Father of mankind, entreat you to fix 
your thoughts on his boundleſs mercics, through the inter- 
ceſſion of the great Prophet and Saviour of the world, who 
died for ſinners that repent! You have been expoſed to the 
contagious diſeaſe which preys on a thoughtleſs generation. 
Unmindful of the nature of fin, they do not conſider the 
omiſſion of good as the commiſſion of evil. The gay world, 
in their hours of laughter, will not eaſily allow of this doc- 
trine: You now diſcern the truth, and happy it is you do 
Be calm, and offer your heart» to God, and hope he will 
accept it! x 

She replied, © F otgive me, if I have treſpaſſed—my mind 
was agitated ; I reproached you inconſiderately.—Y ou are 
my friend indeed; and you offer me all the comfort my ſad 
condition will admit of !—Then pauſing for ſome time, ſhe 
faid, O God, ſend me thy aid! Look down from thy ex- 
alted throne on me a miſerable being: thou gaveſt me the 
reaſon of man, and I have acted with the fooliſhneſs of a 
child: happy ſhould I now be, if I had been in all reſpects 
as innocent | Q calm the troubles of my ſoul. Thou haſt 
beheld my errors, and thou, omniſcient Father, knoweſt my 
ſufferings for them | I ſee the vanity and wickedneſs of my 
life, and lament the folly of it in tears of . bitterneſs and 
pain Let not that precious blood, which was ſhed for the 
lins of the whole world, be ſpilt in vain for me !——Behold 
the anguiſh of my heart, and ſave me for thy mercies ſake ! 

MA. This poor lady muſt ſurely have had a true con- 
ſeiouſneſs how ill ſhe had employed her time, and how little 
like a chriſtian ſhe had acted. 

7. She now ſpent her hours in prayer, and hearing the 
ſcriptures, often acknowledging of ſome parts that they were 
entirely zew to her, and of ethers that ſhe had never rightly 
comprehended them before. In this interval, ſhe comme- 
morated the death of Chriſt ſeveral times; and in leſs than 
fourteen days ſhe died, lamented and beloved in her exit, 
ug ſo much of her life had paſſed in negligence and 

ly, 
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M. The deſcription which you have given, diſtreſſes me 
exceedingly; it makes my heart bleed to think how 2 
woman of the beſt education, and, I ſuppoſe, enjoying al 
the advantages of a liberal fortune, may hazard her ſoul 
in the purſuit of zrifles / But if we conſider alſo the ſuperior 
underſtanding, and admirable temper of this lady, the wonder 
is ſo much the greater. 

T. Thou ſhouldſt not imagine that ſuch misfortunes are 
_ confined to the noble or the gentle; one often ſees the ſame 
part acted by perſons of an inferior condition.—My couſin 
Death of a Lucy was a fine lady in her ftation': She was one 
young wo- among the many thouſands, who have ſome virtues 
b blended with many faults: She could not pro- 


track of perly be called vicious, but ſhe was very far from 
7 being virtuous. In ſhort, ſhe did not act as if ſhe 
remembered her end; and therefore could hardly 
avoid doing amiſs. She ſeemed to delight only in mirth and 
feſtivity, muſic, dancing, and public ſhews : Thus, inſtead 
of improving her under/tanding, correcting her will, and be- 
coming the more attentive to admonition, and learning to be 
humble, devout, and uſeful, ſhe ſoon acquired the reputation 
of a giddy girl. In the ſame degree that ſhe neglected theſe 
virtues, they became taſteleſs and inſipid, and ſhe had no 
heart for them. Having forgotten wherein her higheſt en- 
cellency conſiſted, ſhe could neither look backward with any 
true ſatisfaction, nor forward with any joyful confidence. 
She thought very little of any thing but the amuſement of 
the preſent moment, and I cannot ſay ſhe ever appeared 
much diſturbed. Death at length ſurprized her; and fur- 
prized we all muſt be, if we do not live as if the preſent 
day might be the laſt our eyes will ever viſit. She went 
through the common ceremonies of phyſicians, nurſes, and 
friends, with as much decency as generally attends a death- 
bed, where the chief concern is to adminiſter medicines t0 
the ſick, 
Keen. God forbid that I ſhould fit in judgment on I 
| foul ; but neither could I ever find any ſolid foun 
dation whereon to reſt my hopes ! The beſt that can be ſaid 
is, that ſhe editated na harm to other people. The 
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ne inconſiſtencies which we every day behold in thelives 
of the greateſt part of mankind ; the conſciouſneſs of our 
own infirmities ; and the charity which our divine religion 
requires at our hands, muſt hold the balance of mercy and 
juſtice, We learn, from ſelf-love, to meaſure the wants of 
others by our own, and to. compaſſionate what we cannot 


our friends and acquaintance continually dropping into the 
grave, yet many of us go on in the height of careleſſneſs. 

Thou ſeeſt, my daughter, how neceſſary it is that one 
part of mankind ſhould preach up religion and philoſophy to 
the other; for otherwiſe we ſhould be all undone ! 

Let us change the ſubject, Mary, and talk of the , 
goed and virtuous | Thou hadſt a high reſpect for a young 
thy friend and patroneſs the amiable Eleanor gentlexue- 

| | man of di- 

M. Alas, my Father, 1 cannot ſpeak of her finguiſped 

without ſorrow | When I was yet a child, ſhe /en/e and 

Virtues 
ſhewed me ſuch countenance, and though but a : 
year or two my elder, ſhe gave me ſuch inſtruction as won 
my heart, I believe ſhe hardly exceeded eighteen years when 
ſhe died. 

T. Thou doſt not know that half of the human ſpecies 
go out of the world in the courſe of about fifteen years (a). 
In one ſenſe it might be ſaid, that Eleanor lived not half her 
days, yet it is certain that ſhe filled up the time that heaven 
had appointed for her. It was her happineſs to have run her 

courſe of virtue at an early age, and the great Arbiter of life 
and death was pleaſed to call her to reſt It ſhould give us 
but little concern how hort our paſſage is through life, pro- 
vided it be ſafe. Travellers ſeldom complain of coming too 
ſoon to their journey's end; and ſhe who died well, lived 
long enough for herſelf, and we muſt leave the world in the. 
hands of God. 

M. True, my Father; but you will allow me to mourn 
that ſhe left us ſo ſoon; and ſome misfortunes are not ſo 
ealily conquered by the heart as by the fange. I know not 
Whether my reſpect, or affection for her, was gicateſt : She 


| racter 
(4) Of i000 born, 498 are dead by the age of 15, 


relieve, Few live as they might; none are perfect. We ſee 


Was high in the eſteem of all her acquaintance, The cha- 
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racter given of her by a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
was expreſſed in theſe words : 

In the bloſſom of her life, her virtues diffuſed a ſweet 
fragrance. 

She was conſtantly employed i in domeſtic offices, and all 
other duties which could grace the character of an ex. 

cellent young gentlewoman. 

Few excelled her in the uſe of the needle and the one; 
her taſte was delicate, and her judgment diſcerning, 
The affection which ſhe ſhewed towards her kindred and 
relations, conſtituted an amiable part of her character. 
She was affable to every one: ready to hear the tale of 
diſtreſs, and to wipe away the tear of ſorrow: the law of 
kindneſs flowed from her lips, and furniſhed a healing 

balm to the wounds of the afflicted. 

As ſhe felt for the miſeries of others, ſhe exerted all her 
power for their relief, 

Thoſe whom ſhe could not praiſe, ſhe ſpoke of with a ten- 
derneſs which expreſſed univerſal benevolence. | 

Having a lively ſenſe of the goodneſs of God, ſhe enter- 
tained a firm perſuaſion that there is no affliction for 
which religion has not provided a remedy ; nor any duty 

to which Providence has not annexed a bleſſing. 

She worſhipped the Almighty in public with fervor, g- 
titude, and joy; and her private devotion afforded hi 
mind no leſs comfort and delight. 

She read the ſacred writings with attention, conſidering 
them as the oracles of heaven, on which her temporal 
and eternal happineſs depended. The ſermons of mol 

of our eminent divines were alſo familiar to her, and {it 
talked with great propriety of their reſpective merits. 

All romantic ſtories and novels ſhe avoided as danger 
to purity and true ſimplicity; but ſhe delighted in hi 
| tory, which ſerved at once to amuſe, improve, and ei- 
large her mind. | 

| Guarded againſt the extremes of melancholy and artiſt 
ſhe poſleſſed her ſou] in that happy chearfulnels 
compoſure, which are the ordinary companions of inno- 


gence, and the beſt inſtructors how to live or * ; a 
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ploying every hour in a manner moſt ſuitable to the in- 
dulgence of Providence, with regard to the rank in 
which ſhe was placed, 
In the gifts of nature ſhe was not leſs happy, being in 
temper ſweet, in manners gentle, in converſation plea- 
ſing, and in voice melodious, 
Native ſimplicity, and the love of truth, ſecured her from 
affectation; while the ſuperiority of her underſtanding 
preſerved her from vanity and pride. 
With her gentleneſs of diſpoſition, ſhe had a large per- 
tion of courage, which ſhe wiſely thought neceſſary to 
her conduct; well knowing, that nothing can embitter 
life ſo much as. fear; nor any thing be more fantaſtic 
than the falſe terrors, which are often taken for delicacy 
of manners in women. 
She was ſenſible that religion, * the due conſideration 
that man is born to die, are the only means of conquer- 
ing the unmanly paſſion of fear. 
The calmneſs with which ſhe diſcourſed on her own 
death, gave proof of the ſtrength of her mind, whilſt 
her reſignation was expreſſive of her confidence in the 
mercy of God, through the interceſſion of the Redeemer 
of the world; and the ſame ſentiments and tranquility 
of ſpirit which rendered her life ſo amiable, attended 
her in her expiring moments. 
Thus her life glided away in a pure and gentle ftream ; 
ber example being a pattern of imitation moſt worthy 
the attention of the humble in condition, as well as of 
the moſt elevated in rank and ſtation : And thus the ſor- 
row of her lamenting friends is calmed by the joyful 
aſſurance that the end of her exiſtence is accompliſhed, 
and ſhe numbered with the juſt. 
7. I am ſenſible of the truth and candour of this Reflections 
account. on grief. 
M. You would not think. it ſtrange, my Father, if my 
— of her virtues ſhould furrow r cheeks with 
ars. 
T. Griefs which are ſoft and gentle, rather heal than, 
Wound the ſpirit, and there can be no bitterneſs in thine ; 
there 
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There are many reaſons why thou ſhouldſ diſpel the clond of 
forrow : She hath happily eſcaped” the dangers with which 
this life abounds. —Calm and ſerene,” in peaceful purity and 
unmixed hope, ſhe paſſed to the regions of eternal joy! What 


a plentiful ſource of conſolation is this! Think of being out 


of the reach of affliction (as thy friend Margaret toid thee) 
and what is more, beyond the poſſibility of offending God ! 
Thou, my child, knoweſt not the dangerous ſmiles of a 
treacherous world. Comfort thyſelf : Tears will not water 
the lovely plant to make it grow again.—dS:ghs will not give 
her new breath; nor canſt thou furniſh her with life and 
ſpirits, by the waſte of thine own!“ 

M. We do not weep in any preſumption that our tears 
will avail; but tears are the natural effects of ſorrow, and 
the greateſt relief to an over-burthened heart, and therefore 


we Weep. 
T. Grief is oftentimes the effect of virtue, but to mourn 


above meaſure, is folly or iniquity. 

AM. This I grant; but not to grieve at all, you will al- 
low, gives ſtrong evidence of groſs inſenſibility. 

T. Ves; but we muſt not complain that our joys have 
been ſhort, when we had no right to them for the time 
we were really bleſſed, Let not the loſs thou haſt ſuffer- 
ed turn to thine own diſadvantage, but be thankful to thy 
Maker for thy portion of good; and under all the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence, remember thy conſtant prayer, Thy wil, 
O God, be dene To Eleanor, virtue was grey hairs, and an 
unſpotted life, old age! Let the remembrance of thy obli- 
gations, and her good qualities, live in thine heart: think of 
her happineſs, and in that reflection be happy thyſelf; and 
whilſt thou offereſt up thy pious lamentation, let her wel- 
ſpent life teach thee what is the deſign of God, in giving 
breath to mortals. ** If the righteous, who are dead, fe- 
proach the angodly, who are living; and youth ſoon perfect 
ed, the many years of the unrighteous ;” rather mourn for 
ſome who are iving, than for thy departed friend. Be aſſured 
of this intereſting truth, contained in almoſt every page 
the _o'y ſcriptures, that the good are happy in death. This is 
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js certain as the Being of God, and as true as that he de- 
; lights in geodneſs. 

After ſaying ſo muck of ik above our WN Charade 
let us not forget others who abe equal; if not ſu- 4% 
perior to them in virtue. What an excellent young male ſer- 
woman lately died in the *Squire's family | She . 
never forgot what ſhe Was about: ſhe acted uniformly, as 
thoroughly ſenſible that ſhe lived in the preſence of her 
Maker, and that his eyes are open to all the works of men. 
| know not how to recommend to thee a better pattern than 
the good and much-lamented Suſan, We may allow the 
tribute. of a tear to her virtues; which were highly deſerving 
of applauſe; The honours which relate to eternity, my 
daughter, are not to be meaſured by birth, title, or fortune : 
thoſe. who are moſt acceptable in the ſight of God, will be 
rewarded with the brighteſt crown of immortal glory! 

This young woman ſubmitted to her ſuperiors with reſpect, 
and diſcharged the duties of her ſtation with fidelity. 

She ſaw that obedience is the principal cauſe of the hap- 
pineſs of a family; and regularity and chearfulneſs the grand 
preſervatives of obedience. As ſhe was ſolicitous to pro- 
mote the intereſt of her maſter and miftreſs, they ſhewed 
the moſt proper attention to her welfare. 

Her duty to them was performed with a good will ; for 
ſhe conſidered this as the moſt acceptable offering ſhe could 
make to that great Lord and Maſter, whoſe ſervice is perfect 
freed, 

She was as careful not to defraud them of her time, as of 
any other property belonging to them. 

On her death-bed ſhe confeſſed, that ſhe had been more 
than once tempted. by the baſe arts, which in theſe days of 
diffipation are often practiſed, particularly in great families, 
where neither maſter nor miſtreſs are rightly acquainted with 
their own affairs. 

She often took notice to her fellow-ſervants, that as they 
were ſupplied with food and raiment, and all the comfotts 
and neceſſaries of life, they ought to think themſelves bound 
f return, by every law, divine and human, not to commit 

e leaſt violation of juſtice to maſter or miſtreſs. 
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By length of ſervice, ſhe contracted a men ſincere reſpell 
for them, and their kindred; and no leſs affection for theit 
children, partaking in all their joys and ſorrows, | 

With ſuch a good diſpoſition, thou mayſt eafily imaging 
ſhe was a pattern to other ſervants, men as well as women: 
by her example they became decent in diſcourſe, and pure 
m manners, conſtant in public worſhip, regular in receiving 
the ſacrament and in family prayer. 

She was charitable, even to the giving of alms—at the ſame 
time ſo prudent, that by her wages, and the particular kind- 
neſs of her miſtreſs, ſhe ſaved four ſcore pounds, which ſhe 
bequeathed to her brother, whoſe wife lately died, and has 
Jeft him with ſeven children. 

In a word, Suſan gave the ſtrongeſt proofs, in the days of 
her health, as well as in her ſickneſs, of a ſteady confidence 
in the mercies of God, through the interceſſion of the great 
Redeemer of mankind. 

During her illneſs, her miſtreſs was aſſiduous in perform- 
ing every good office which could contribute to. her reco- 
very; and when ſhe died, the whole family was in tears, 
As a mark of their affectionate reſpect for her memory, they 
all attended her funeral, and ſtrewed her duſt with duſt, 
declaring their ſteady hopes in a joyful reſurrection; and 
that they ſhould meet her again, when their mortal bodies 
ſhould, like hers, put on incorruption. 

Such a ſervant, Mary, deſerved honour, and her miſtreh 
ordered a ſtone to be ſet at the head of her r grave, inſcribed 
with theſe words: 


STAY TRAVELLERL 


STAY, AND OFFER 
A SILENT TEAR TO MERIT. 
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Here he the remains of $ uſanna, 
aged thirty : 
In do being wiſe, knew when ſhe was well, and ſerved 
the ſame Maſter and Miſtreſs 
during Fifteen years, 
till her death. 


Convinced that it was her glory to be a true Chriſtian, 
ſhe became worthy of truſt as a good Servant, 


Being honeſt and chaſte, 
Tis acquainted with whatever ſhe undertook, and diligent in the 
execution of it, 


ſhe paſſed her days with the ſatisfatlion 
| which conſlantly attends a 1 


Faithful diſcharge of 
duty. 


Senſible that ſhe depended on ſervitude for bread, 
ſhe learnt how to value T hat condition, 
whil}t her gratitude and chearfulneſs rendered 
ber ſervice acceptable. 


Piety and contentment combined to befriend ber cauſe : 
And as in life her conduct was truly worthy 


of applauſe, 
her death was juſtly lamented. 


READ E R, 


I batever thy condition be on earth, let thy example, 
like her's, 
prove a benefit to the world; 


end if thou aſpireſt to be happy, 
learn to be good, 


Qo2 M. I have 


* 
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M. I have often heard that Suſan was much diſtinguiſhed 
for her virtues : I will endeavour to deſerve as fair a report; 
but I humbly think it had better not be proclaimed to the 
world, 

You have been ſo obliging, my Father, and ſo indulgent 
to me, I cannot aſk more of you on this important ſubje&. 

T. There needs no more: Remember what I have told 
thee, and profit by it. | 

M. But pray, what opinion have you of the ſins and in- 

firmities of women, compared to thoſe of men ? 
General . 1 cannot ſay I have fettled this point, or 
xt ung think it material, Whether women are betrayed 
the female into the vanities and follies they are uſually guilty 
ö. of, moſt by following examples in faſhionaby 
purſuits, or by gratifying their own perverſe inclinations, 1s 
of no great ſignification ; ſince it is perverſe in man or wo- 
man to follow a multitude to d evil. 1 hive often obſerved, 
things founded in reaſon, ſupported by religion, and con- 
ſented to by the common voice of the wiſeſt of mankind, are 
notwithſtanding lighted, as it were on account of their being 
old, and well known to our forefathers two thouſand years 
ago: but whether this be moſt verified in the lives of 
women or men, is a queſtion I do not Undertake to deter- 
mine, | 

Perhaps women are governed more by fancy than men 
uſually are; and moſt apt to grow fond of gay objects; 
theſe may contribute moſt to their pleaſure, but are not there- 
fore the beſt calculated for their happineſs. The pleafures of 
the imagination, like the ſhades of objects, vary according 
to the light in which they are viewed, If nothing can make 
us truly happy, which doth not laſt as long as we ſhall laſt, 
we muſt be virtuous to be happy. 

Thou knoweſt that the grand object of my endeavou!s 
is to improve thy underſtanding, correct thy heart, 28 or" 
vide for thy everlaſting happineſs ! 


MH. I know, my dear Father, your aff ection and upright | 


neſs, and wiſh your power was equal to your intentions of 
doing good, not to me only, but to mankind in general. 


3 * 
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[ rejoice moſt ſincerely, as I ought, in their hap- Conchh 
pineſs who are departed in the fear of God: but 9f ec, 


tions on {i 


it ſeems to be a ſubject of ſorrow, that the m Pay Lal. 


rent ſhortneſs and great uncertainty of life have . 

{ little effect on the behaviour of the generality of the world; 
that they ſeem to ſhut their eyes againſt the cleareſt and the 
ſtrongeſt light, inſomuch that neither the infinite goodneſs of 
God, which is every day apparent in his providence ; nor 
the ſacrifice made for fin by the death of Chriſt; nor the aſ- 
ſurance of a righteous judgment to come, will engage them 
to conſider their latter end / 

7. There is too much reaſon for thy obſervation : ain it 
would indeed be amazing if we did not diſcover, by daily 
proof, how much oftener we ſuffer our paſſions to rule over 
us, than ſubmit to the government of reaſon. 

If we examine the various ſtages of the life of man, from 


erying infancy to decrepit dotage, and the exquiſite mechaniſm 


of his frame, we muſt ſtand aſtoniſhed at the ſkill of the 
great Artiſt, and wonder how an object fo compoſed, ſhould, 
in any perſon whatever, ſubſiſt for three or fourſcore years ! Vet 
this is the ſmalleſt part of the wonder :—Behold his mind, 
how it encompaſſes the globe! How, by the force of ſkill 
and induſtry, and undaunted reſolution, he ventures to ex- 
plore new regions, and to ſeek for ſeas and lands unknown. 
But moſt of all, we muſt admire and adore the great Author 
of all, wha promiſes ſuch new ſcenes of wonders in im- 
mortal joys, that even the change from life to death, ſhall be 
the entrance to eternal bliſs, or life immortal which ſhall 
know no end! 

As to the unhappy diſoraers of human nature which thou 
complaineſt of, let it be thy part to conſider things as they 
are, the good as well as the evil; and to recommend them to 


the divine mercy, that under the influence of the grace of | 


God, we may all ſtudy how to improve the good, and alle- 


viate the evil, according to our ability, and the opportunity 
aſforded us. 


Thou haſt been told, © that the race is not to the ſwift, nor 


the battle to the firong, nor riches to the men of undenſtand- 
ing; 
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Tag ; but that time and chance happen to them all,”—Expe, 
rience proves, that notwithſtanding ſuch endowments, 
which afford a well-grounded confidence, accidents often 
intervene, which deprive us of ſucceſs. This is the ſenſe 
of the words; for what is time or accident, but the providence 
of God, which often interpoſes beyond our conception how 
it happens, to ſhew us, that He is the only Lord and Sove. 
zeign of the world? | 

As to thyſelf, my daughter, let the prize of immortality 
be ever preſent to thy thoughts !—The hope of true and ever- 
laſting happineſs is an object which never tires. This conſi- 
deration, duly attended to, will prevent thy doing evil, 
and engage thee to do good.—lf thy life and manners are 
formed upon this hepe and expectation, it is next to impoſlible 
things ſhould go wrong with thee, - | 
We ſhall all exiſt, through all eternity, and therefore the 
joys which relate to an eternal ſtate, can alone be adequate 
to our happineſs ! Thou knoweſt that we call our preſent 
| Nate, our /ife, and death the end of life; but it is obvious that 
theſe expreſſions relate only to temporary things. In the juſt 
view of our ex:/tence, this part of it which we dignify by the 
name of life, is but as the glimmerings of light, the dawn- 
ing of the day, compared to the ſun in his meridian glory: 
It is as corn juſt ſhooting from the earth, compared to the 
fulneſs of the golden harveſt, the joyful rewards of the la- 
borious huſbandman, when his wide vallies ſing with waving 
coin, This is indeed but a faint ſimilitude: for what is our 
preſent life? The returning year may blaſt our hopes, and 
famine plunge us into woe 

M. I have, with great concern, obſerved that moſt people 
talk of ending this life, as a dark and diſmal ſcene, and con- 
fider reflections on it, as enemies to peace and joy. 
T. This takes its riſe from various cauſes, but moſt from 
ignorance and want of faith. They who diſtinguiſh the in- 
nocent pleaſures, which religion allows, from the dark ſcents 
of guilty joys, which make even horror tremble, ſoon lea 
the difference, They conſider that the ſame ſun which dil 


plays the beauty of objects, ahd gives them all the charm 
gi 
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tre moſt admire, often exhibits them as garlands of flower 
' withered and decayed by ſcorching heat or ſudden blaſts 
from heaven !—Y et, this is the thing which captivates the 
hearts of many, and leads them away in iron bondage—The - 
day is near at hand, when nothing will appear more foreign 
to our happineſs, than the very objects by which we are ſo 
apt to be enthralled, Of this I have told thee of many in- 
ſtances of perſons in the ſad gloom of death, whilſt hopes in 
heaven's high joys have tranſported the hearts of others, 
and filled their ſouls with comfort. With a leſs degree of 
attention to ſach intereſting ſcenes, daily experience proves 
how very different our thoughts are of the ſame object, when 
preſent or when abſent. From hence thou mayſt learn the 
vaſt importance of praying not to be led, or ſuffered to fall, 
into temptation : and that religion and virtue conſiſts in 
avoiding the occaſion of ſin, as well as the not falling into 
the ſin itſelf, | 

Time is now giving thee, and myſelf, leſſons how to hve p 
and how to die / If we examine what hath been ſaid upon 
the immortality of the ſoul, by the heathen philoſophers, who 
were bright ſtars in their days of darkneſs : if we contem- 
plate the glorious deeds of the Almighty, as deſcribed by 
Miſes ; or view the brighter lights of immortality diſplayed 
dy Solomon : and laftly, if we will hear the voice of the Son 

of the living God, in every page of the New Teſtament, it 
muſt follow, that no one can give ſo high a proof of the ſu- 
periority of his underſtanding, as by proper reflections on 
$ death, and a juſt eſtimate of it. 

When, like rational beings and believers in Chriſt, we | 
think on the millions who are gone before us, and the millions 
who muſt follow, our minds expand themſelves ; we refer our 
cauſe to heaven ; and wait the great teacher Death, to ſatisfy 
all our * pleaſing hopes, our fond deſires, our longings after 
| immortality !' Thou perceiveſt that the general conſidera- 


5 tion of death, ſhews the folly of immoderate grief, as well as 
n abe Joy, for any thing relating to this world ; and that it 
{- Proves the mad 


of the daring finner, who mocks at the fear 
— Thou knoweſt that his laſt day draws, near, when 


he 


| of God ! 
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he will ſtand trembling with terror before his tremindui 
Fudge !——The approaching day of the good is alſo coming 


on in the ſame pace: and O my dau ghter, forget not that this 
will be to them a day of triumph, beyond the power of lan- 


age to deſcribe! *« The ſorrows of the poor and the 
ſpifed will then fly away like the ſhades of night at the 
approach of the ſun !“ That ſuch triumphant joy may be 


thine, ſhall be my conſtant prayer 
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CONVERSATION I. 


In a Morning's Walk. 


T. HAT a glorious day it promiſes! The clouds 
are gently diſperſing ; the dew-drops will ſoon 
yield to the ſun's brighter rays.—Where, Mary, ſhall we 
find ſuch cheap and ſhining jewels adorning a lady's boſom ? 

M. It is too early to fee them diſtinctly. 

T. Much earlier have I attended the field; wiſhing for day, 
that I might ſee the ſhepherd un-pen his fold, and give 
freedom and pleaſure to his ſheep, 

M. I ſhould not like the life of a ſhepherd. 

T. Why not? if he is an honeſt man: if he is content; if 
he envieth no man's happineſs, and knows but little of the 
bad world, do you not think he has joy; in ſeeing how kind 
Nature provides for the lamb, and the ewe that ſuckles it? 
| And what ſhall we ſay of their lives who follow the plough; or 
thraſh the corn ? Go higher up, and ſee how it fares with 
ſuperior ſtations : whatever the occupation be, the great di- 
ſtinction of men, is virtue and vice. This may be ſaid of every 
child of Adam : his youth is ſhort, and verges to age; his 
pleaſures ſhort, for pain waits at his heels ; his wiſdom ſhort, 
for folly and paſſion will ever interpoſe at intervals, and cloud 
his judgment, or obſtruct his reſolutions. His life is ſhort, 


for he hardly learns how he ought to live, before he dies. 
His virtue too — 


M. Not ſhort I hope 
T. It cannot be long in a ſhort life; and at the beſt it is far 
mort of the meaſure which the ſoul longs for. But it ſeems 
you are not in love with any ſhepherd ; antient ſtory makes 
| [B 2] many 
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many an enamoured ſhepherdeſs. You have heard much talk 
of virtuous ſhepherds! How little tempted they can be 0 
evil ! How calmly they tend their flocks, and count them over 
together with the hours, as the ſun riſes, and again leaves the 
carth. The ſhepherd has his domeſtic comforts too: if he 
paſles on from day to day in the ſame beaten round, he doth 
not complain! 

M. But what can the thoughts of a ſhepherd be, who ſees 
ſo little variety ? 

T. So little varicty ! — Nature furniſhes very diſtinguiſhed 
changes from hour to hour He thinks of hunger and re- 
freſhment: how ſweet his water-bottle is; and how beſt he 
Mall protect himſelf from' the lowering ſky, and. threatening 
thunder-ſtorm. Or when the ſun rages with burning heat, 
what pleaſures yield the hawthorn-buſh, in kindly ſhade, and 
ſweet-ſmelling bloſſoms ! He thinks of ſbearing-time, and for- 
gets not when it is Chriſimas, or May-day. 

M. Do you believe ſhepherds think much of God? 

T. They fee the Almighty in his works, more than the 
prince ſurrounded by a crowd of ſhining flatterers. And if 
their hearts are free from guile, (and who ſhould they deceive?) 
they may rejoice from day to day, to life's lateft hour,.in hopes 
to find at laſt, the joys of heaven! The leſs they are in the 
ſociety of men, and only behold their ſheep, the leſs they vil 
feel the pangs of ingratitude. Love's darts may loſe thei 
points, or wound the leſs; and folly and treachery may be 
concealed from them. 5 

M. So far they may be happy. But I ſuppoſe ſome il ji 
rit watches our paths in every beat of life, oppoſing the good 
inclinations of the heart. i 

T. If it were not ſo, ſhepherds would be as happy as p*" 
have deſcribed them, in a ſtate of innocence. Do you 10 
think that he who is moſt free from the temptations of the 
world, is generally the leaſt wicked ? I was acquainted with 
ſhepherds, in my earlieſt days. You know that my fache 
died, by a fall from his horſe, whilſt I was yet an infant; * 
my mother, whoſe tenderneſs for me was as great, as that which 
you experienced from your mother, gave me as good an edu 
tion as a poor widow could afford. I could read, and WI 2 
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think, and pray; and from nature, and the ſight of her afflic- 
tion, I learnt to weep: when J beheld diftreſs which I could 
not relieve, my heart ſwelled big with ſorrow, She lived in a 
ſmall hamlet near a down : here I uſed to walk, and give the 
tonely ſhepherd little books of pious meditations : here I con- 
templated the feeding of the harmleſs. ſheep, and the care be- 
ſtowed upon them. I remembered that our Saviour did not 
diſdain to compare himſelf to a ſhepherd watching his flock. 
This reminded me of that Providence which. ruleth over 
all things. The ſinooth green turf, and hillock ; the ſteep 
riſing hill, and the dale full of ſtones, whick feemed in courſe 
of ages to have grown upon the hill and tumbled down ; the 
ſolemn wood which. bordered the ſheep-walk, were all objects 
which ſtruck my fancy, whilſt they excited in my breaſt 
thoughts of piety, and humanity. My pleaſure, indeed, was 
mixed with a kind of melancholy, with which my mind was 
tinctured in thoſe early days. 

M. 1 have heard the *ſquire's daughter ſay; that error is the 
hateful child of melancholy. 7 am not hateful to you, my 
father; why ſhould you be melancholy ? Had you done any 
thing very wrong, and therefore thought Heaven frowned 
upon you ? 

T. Much have I to lament in every untoward thought, or 
word, or deed : but this diſpoſition depends upon the temper 
and the ſtate of the blood, as well as a conſciouſneſs of guilt. 
We ſhould indeed hope that Heaven will ſmile upon us, ſo 
long as we ftrive to be virtuous. 

M. I think, in general, that you have corrected the natural 
bent of your temper ; and are chearful, though ſeldom merry. 
T. You are in the right. Are not theſe dew-drops fine, 

now that the ſun begins to ſhine upon them? And yet methinks 
they reſemble zears. 

M. The fields appear to me as if they were ſtrewed with 
diamonds. Why ſhould you entertain a lively and a mournful 
thought together? 

7. So it ſometimes happens: for nothing is ſo quick as 
thought, But to ſay the truth, my dear Mary, my heart is 

vy. I have been thinking of our approaching ſeparation. 


-. 


V. Let 
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M. Let us not think of it before the time. You have oſten 
told me, That ſufficient for the day are the evils thereof,” 

T. True: but“ Out of the . 
ſpeaketh. yy, ; 

M. Do you obſerve, my father, how yon lark Wand 
aloft, with joyful wings, ſwelling her throat as if A 
to cheer the ſun? 

T. She ſeems to teach us to exalt our + thoughts to hawks 
and praiſe our Creator for all the benefits which we receive. 
You are not more perfect of your kind, than that lark of 
her's; and if you confider, how God is honoured in all his 
works, you will not wonder how the Royal Pſalmiſt ſhould 
conclude his devotion by ſaying, Let every thing that hath 
breath, praiſe the Lord! conſequently this lark. You ſee in 
her, how far the force of inſtinct goes, without any other 

principle of action. What ſentiments ought you to entertain; 
who are endowed with ſo noble a faculty as reaſon ; n 
who are formed by nature, for the rational worſhip of God, and 
taught to glorify him even by reflecting on the inſtinct of that 
lark ? 

4. I am ſenſible of the happineſs I enjoy, and of all the 
bleſſings beſtowed upon me, by Him who is ſo full of goodneſs, 
whoſe works are fo vaſtly great, ſo amazingly wonderful. 

T. It is not for mortals to challenge the bleflings which 
they enjoy, but to triumph in the thought, that the great 
Father of men is ſo tender to his children I Vou and |, 
Mary, have had much ſerious diſcourſe during. the winter: 
the ſeaſon now invites us to riſe with the day, to enjoy the 
ſweet air, and enlivening. warmth of the fun. Early hours 
prolong life, and render it joyful ; and for the ſame reaſon 
that we gain ſo much time for our labour, we have more lei- 
ſure for our amuſement, | | 

M. This happily anſwers both ends. 

T. Virtue ever finds an immediate reward, as well as 1 
pleaſure in ꝑ roſpect. 

M. 1 always thought it more joyful to go early to bed, and 
riſe with the ſun, than ſleep after it is riſen, unleſs I hat 
deen much fatigued, and then I reſt, faſt-locked' in- fleep; ® 


{trongly bound as any tired traveller. Sleep ſeems to be 5 
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leſs a comforter in grief; but, alas! my father, when L am 
ſorrowful, it forſakes me. I do remember well, when my 
dear brother died, my. grief frightened ſleep away, and with 
dificulty I found relief in drowſy forgetfulneſs, 

T. You have your ſorrows then. | 

M. Indeed I have ! Some ancient people ſay, their chief 
deſire is ſleep ; and that they think themſelves more happy in. 
their cottage, than if they lay upon a kingly couch, deprived 
of this balmy comforter. | | 

T. 'Tis not the coſtly canopy, nor all the pomp of ſtate, 
can bribe or flatter ee to viſit the eyelids. of the great: they 
often watch, oppreſt with anxious wiſhes to cloſe their eyes, 
when the poor cattager feels na pain nor ſorraw ! Sleep comes 
in gentle ſmiles: to him, as if it meant to ſooth his cares, and 
gve him earneſt of eternal reſt! Sleep is the image of death; 
and in the ſleep of death, he hopes to be received into hap- 
pineſs, eyen in the boſom of his God 

M. Bleſſed is ſuch a cottager 

T. This is the ſtate of human kind, and this the happy 
power of virtue to raiſe the condition of the lowly. Wiſer 
folks than you or I, are generally, inelined to overlook the 
good part of their ſituatiop : the bad we all feel. The ſleep- 
leſs monarch vexed to the ſoul, and ſtarting with apprehen- 
lions of ills to come; or the good clown, whoſe brain is un- 
diſturbed by horrid images of fleeting: fancies, or wild ambi - 
tion; or dread of puniſhment. hereafter; which of the two 
conditions do you think the moſt deſireable? 

M, The gueſtion is eaſily anſwered, I hope to have no ſuch 
conſciouſneſs of guilt to ſtartle me, in my fleeping or my 
waking hours, I truſt in the mercy of God, that he will 
enable me to reſiſt all evil, that my ſleep. may adminiſter to 
my ſtrength and labour, and the happineſs which attends an 
boneſt mind; I have often thought, that my prayers early in 
the morning, were the moſt grateful to God, becauſe | per- 
formed the dutieg of my life beſt, and with the leaſt inter- 
ruption. , . | 

7. This is no bad reaſon ;' but who can go into the world, 
at any hour, with confidence or ſatisfaction, unleſs they firſt 
pray for His countenance and protection, who made and go- 

| verns 
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verns it? Thoſe who by ſleeping neglect their duty to them. 
ſelves, or their neighbour, how can they be acceptable to 
God, who is the common friend to all? I wonder why the 
rich, who conſult their pleaſure ſo much, do not diſcover, 
that the more they ſleep, beyond what nature requires, the 
leſs time they kave to enjoy their wealth, Sleeping, like eating, 
is only a preparative for living. 

M. True: but they ſleep becauſe thing are nch! 1 

T. Or, if you pleaſe, they ſleep in the morning, becauſe 
they ſpend a great part of the night in diverſion; and other peo. 
ple provide for them the neceſſaries, conveniencies, and or- 
naments of life, requiring only to be paid for them. 

A. Are not riches for this reaſon much to be defired ? 


7. Not if the uſe of them is carried no further: when 
they are the cauſe of any falſe indulgence, they are an evil, 


How many ſwallow a whole bottle of wine, when a ſingle glaſs 


would do much better: or if perchance they never taſted this 


expenſive liquor, they would - riſe earlier, and enjoy more 
health. If they indulge in any pleaſure, which reaſon and re- 
ligion do not warrant, nor experience prove to be produc- 
tive of good, their wealth becomes miſchievous. Thoſe 
who know not how to employ their time, may as well remain 
in bed, till they ſicken for want of freſh air, as millions of 
rich people do, without thinking of the cauſe. You would 
not believe me were I to tell you, that I have been ſent with 
a meſſage to a lady at noon, and been told der ladyſbip was not 

riſen! 
1. How can they ſleep ſo long ? Have fine ladies nothing 

to do? 
T. Some few of them do nothing,— of any ſgnificenct You 
remember the account I gaye you of one that died : except 


her propenſity to amuſement, which hindered the progreſs of 


her virtues, O fhe was amiable indeed! As to ſleep, all that i 
above what nature requires, is drowſineſs and ſtupidity: lt 
doth not deſerve the name of Help, more than over- eating ca 
be called refreſhment. The truth is, the rich are apt to ſurfei 
themſelves with what they call pleaſure. There is no condi- 


tion without its proper duties and employment ; but whether 


rich or poor, thoſe who do not employ their time ow 
when 
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when they are riſen, may, I ſay, as well retnaih with their 
ſenſes locked up. Thoſe who continue in their beds, in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, after the ſun is riſen, exhauft themſelves by 
over-heat; and thoſe who do not riſe before broad- day, in the 
winter, have but ſhort mornings... I have often heard my 
maſter ſay, it was by riſing early, and not playing at cards, 
nor ſitting long at table, that he could do more buſineſs than 
ſome ſcores of his acquaintance, who were otherwiſe much 
abler than himſelf. pv | | | 

M. It can be nothing but ignorance or idleneſs which keeps 
people in their beds, beyond the time which nature requires. 

T. Falſe indulgencies are, indeed, but another name for 
idleneſs, If IJ remember right, we once talked about the miſ- 
uſe of time (a), as one of the moſt fatal evils incident to hu- 
man life, Among ſervants, there cannot be a ſtronger proof of 
their worthleſſneſs, than ſleeping long; yet, I always obſerved, 
that this depended on the example of the maſter or miſtreſs. 

M. I thank God my health keeps pace with regular reſt : 
Lam not well when I fit up late at night, or fleep long in the 
morning : I feel myſelf ſtrengthened by labour, and my labour 
again adminiſters to my health. You know that I eat light 
ſuppers, and therefore am feldom diſturbed by any uneaſy 
dream, My heart is at eaſe z my ſpirits are free; and the 
more »ſefufly J am employed, the more ſatisfaction I feel. 

7. You will continue to find it ſo: thoſe who are 52 
in diing nothing, you may be ſure want virtue or ſenſe. 
Induſtry itſelf loſes its name, when it ceaſes to be profitable. 
In regard to ſleep, my maſter uſed to remark, that a little, be- 
ing ſound, nouriſhes; and a great deal tends to ſickneſs and 
decay.— When are you to go, Mary ?—I have much to 
lay to you, before we part. The thought of being ſeparated 
from you, would not ſuffer me to fleep laſt night! The part- 
ing of ſuch friends as you and I, reſembles death. In my 
youth, I was often divided from thoſe I loved; but never 
Without ſome heart-bleeding pang : now that I am old, I 
= the ſame ſenſibility. Yet we muſt prepare for that 

> Where all things here below are ſaid to be forgotten. If 


[C] it 


(a) Part I. p. 184, 
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it be really ay there will be a in its place of a | more 
exalted kind. 

M. 1 believe there wild 11 you feel pain in the Dear 
our parting, how great ſhould mine be, who ſtand ſo much in 
need of your advice and aſſiſtance. 

T. It will be happy, Mary, if a ſeparation Sits not alienate 


our mutual affections: for this often happens among people 


of our condition, 

M. Our condition! Why, have not we affections, as 
ſtrong and as good, as the greateſt of mankind? God for- 
bid that I ſhould forget my father, and my friend! let me ra- 
ther forget my bread and vital air! But do you think that the 
trueſt friends never meet in a ſtate after death ? 

T. The opinion that there is ſuch a meeting, is a tender 
conceit of lovers and friends; but I cannot ſay that I know 
of atiy authority for it, or have indulged many thoughts about 
it: the mind is ſoon bewildered, when we compare heaven to 
earth. I have loved fome of my friends, even to be willing 
to die for them ; yet I have much higher notions of the hap- 
pineſs of the bleſſed, than of the higheſt friendſhip : and alas! 
ſo little of this falls to the lot of mortals, heaven would be 
thinly peopled, if none were admitted there, but thoſe who 
have met with no diſappointment in their friendſhips, 1 have 
ſcen friends who ſeemed to wear but one heart; and yet, one 
falſe conceit, or vile ſuggeſtion of ſome pampered flatterer, 
hath untyed the ſacred knot, and quite diſſolved the union. 

M. 1 am ſorry for it, my father; but ſurely thoſe who are 
beſt qualified for true friendſhip, are likewiſe the beſt qualified 
for heaven's joys. 

J. We will talk of this hereafter. When I think of blib 
to come, Mary, whether I am fit for friendſhip or not, [ 
ttemble with a conſciouſneſs how ill I deſerve the joys of hes 

ven, whatever theſe may conſiſt in. Do you, my child, keep 
your mind in peace, and your hope will diſpel all fear. Che- 
riſh an even, pleaſant temper, let the world go as it may: this 
is the beſt, for preſerving your ſincerity in your commerce 
with the world. Reflect on what is right or wrong and tor: 
merit not your heart about things out of your power! 


Lou may be aſſured, that we owe our happ * 5 
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to the turn of our thoughts, or, in other words, to our con- 
tentment, than to our fortunes. To ſome peaple, every thing 
is eaſy and agrecable ; toothers nothing is fo, 

M. I have, indeed, often obſerved this difference. You 
have poſſefled my mind ſo thoroughly with a ſenſe of religion, 
that whatever obligations I may owe to'my temper, I feel, in 
my own breaſt, that my truſt in God is the true ſupport of 
my happineſs : in this do all my hopes and wiſhes center ! In 
Him alone do I find peace; and in his favour is joy everlaſt- 
ing | wel | | 

7. Do you think you ſhall carry this opinion into practice, 
if temptations ſhould aſſault you? 

M. I hope I ſhall—I do ſtedfaſtly intend to try. 

T. And may the God of mercy aſſiſt you with his grace 
You talk like a reaſonable creature, who cannot, for the very 
cauſe that he is reaſonable, enjoy any ſolid comfort, but from 
thinking well, and acting right, in the ſight of that God, who 
is the pillar on which reaſon ſtands, and the fountain from 
which all happineſs flows. Men who are not drunk with 
pleaſure, nor intoxicated with cares, recolle&t that their end 
is approaching faſt, when they ſhall be accepted or rejected 
by Him, who gave them life, and made the maccountable ſor 
the uſe of it, | 

A. This is a fearful, yet a pleaſing thought; ſo true, and 
ſo eaſy to underſtand, one would think it impoſſible not to be 
religious, | 

7. It ſeems to be as natural, as it is reaſonable, to be fo. 
God hath framed us in ſuch a manner, that our natural deſire 
of happineſs, and the happineſs which our religion promiſes, 
accord with each other, and give a ſanction to our hopes. 

A. But yet, the beſt are often unreaſonable. 

7. And what is worſe, many learn the art of ſelf-delu- 
fon: they try if they can make themſelves believe That 
to be right, which agrees with their fancy and opinion, 
which they call their reaſon. But as ſoon as theſe become 
their guides, they are bewildered, and find no reſting- place: 


i'cy wander through all the fields of thought, and come at 
laſt to religion. 


[C 2] M, W hat 
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M. What gala i, Wi a te aſk you 
what reaſon is ? 10 01 d 

T. I ſhould . That j and 55 principle within 

us, which oppoſes the paſſions when they are unruly: That 
which favours and encourages truth: That which corre; 
prejudices, and tells us how to bear evil: That which teaches 
what real good is, and how to enjoy it.— To act reaſonably, 
being inſtructed. as you are, in the chriſtian faith, you muſt 
act like a chriſtian. This determines the point, about which 
ſome pretended wiſe men puzzle themſelves. Reaſon differ; 
in men, as the ſame kind of tree, when one is -pruned and 
dreſſed, ſo as to bring forth rich fruit; and the other left to 
grow wild, No one can be fo true-a friend to reaſon as 
the chriſtian, ,, becauſe his religion only is true and regſn- 
able. The myſterious part of it, is indeed above reaſon, 
but not contrary to it: all other religions, that I have heard 
of, abound in abſurdities and contradictions,—I uſed to read 
ſome of my maſter's books, and hear him tatk of what he 
had remarked in his trayels, of Paganiſm, Malumetaniſn, 
the cuſtoms of various nations, and the deluſions of a 
great part of the world, which rendered people blind to 
reaſon. You need not do more than conſider what it is 
to be a Chri/tian, and to have a rational faith. This is the 
great end of reaſon; this the point on which you ſhould 
always fix your eyes; remembering that it is a duty to im- 
prove reaſon by inſtruction, for inſtruction makes religion, what 
in familiar language, we call, natural to us. 

M. Though religion is of ſuch vaſt concernment, if | had 
not received any inſtruction, how could I have known what 
it meant ? | 

T. Very true : can thoſe, whoſe parents or maſters "_ 
ſhew them the paths of righteouſneſs, find them out ? Reli- 
gion is a rock on which all human happineſs is built: it 
the greateſt, the moſt noble, the moſt delightful object the 
eye can behold ; but it muſt be ſhewn to us in our early das 
that we may "6 it clearly, and not turn our eyes from it. 
the common race of mortals can diſcern it only by its fruits 
Earneſt deſires to pleaſe God, by ſerving him accord 
to his will, cannot fail of obtaining of Him, who is bs 
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preat giver of all good things, ſuch happineſs in this World, as 
is fit for us; and the bleſſed ſtate above, when we are admitted 
into the joys of our Lord. If it is natural to wiſh to be happy, 
it muſt be alſo natural to ſeek for happineſs ; and after all 
our ſearches, where are we to find it but in Religion / How 
do you go on in the habit of prayer: mid 

M. You often aſk me about my prayers, as if you was afraid 
I ſhould neglect them. | W N 

J. I aſk for a very good reaſon: it is to learn what pro- 
greſs you have made in that willingneſs of mind to worthip 
God, which I have ſo frequently mentioned. 

M. Alas | my father, I wiſh I could fay that I am ſo w:l- 
ling, and ſo attentive, as to be entirely ſatisfied with myſelf. 

T. Juſt now you ſaid that nothing diſturbed you, 

M. 1 did not then recollect all that paſſes in my heart. 

T. I ſhould have wondered if you had : -we learn humility 
from a conſciouſneſs of the imperfection of our nature : and 
are the more anxious for good, whilit we dread the evil. 
There is nothing which tends more directly to good, than the 
true worſhip of God; or to evil, than the neglect of it: there- 


fore J enquire in relation to your prayers. 


M. I have the pleaſure to tell you, that I frive to pray 
with equal conſtancy and attention, and think I grow the better 
for it every day; but 1 fear I never ſhall be perfect 

T, My dear Mary, where is the child of Adam, whom no- 
thing diſturbs ? And where is perfection to be found on this 
ſide the grave? You are not to imagine, that man can ren- 
der to Gd ſuch holineſs, as can poſſibly be acceptable to him, 
upon the foundation of perfection; but if you contemplate the 
mediation of Chri/t, who died for you, new hopes will daily 
ſpring up in your breaſt, and your imperfection will at length 
be ſwallowed up in divine mercy ! Our holy religion has 
provided for the imperfections of human nature: it requires 
a ſpiritual, pure, and holy worſhip, and the ſtricteſt rules of 
honeſty in our dealings; but whilſt it ſearcheth the heart and 
ens, and requireth truth in the inward parts, it is fraught 


With all the tenderneſs and compaſſion, that can be conceived 
of the pureſt love, and moſt exalted friendſhip. 


M. This 
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M. This reflection is comfortable to the kart; | | 


T. Yes: and to the head alſo. Religion exafteth un out. 


ward obedience and conformity to its holy laws, and reſtraing 
every ſenſual thought of the mind, and every inordinate de. 
fire of the heart. Theſe are the diſpoſitions required by our 
ſublime religion: and the promiſes of it are ſo agreeable 
to reaſon, and the love of God to man, that bang once in- 
formed as Chriſtians, we ceaſe to be rational, when we lay 
Chriſtianity afide, and act like infidels. $6 it appears to me; 
for what kind of reaſon hath an infidel, who hath no bye? 
It is the higheſt abſurdity for him to ſay he does not wiſh to 
be happy. He will allow, that the pleaſures of this life aſ- 
ford not happineſs equal to the longings of his foul : what 
world then is he to ſeek them in, or how is be to be happy? 
—You fee that happineſs and obedience, upon Chriſtian prin- 
ciples, wait on and attend each other. 
M. Your words are a balm to my bleeding heart! 
T. The blood which diſtils from your heart, in this fenſe, 
may prove its cure. You will always carry in mind, that 
the Almighty, not to be defeated in his gracious purpoſes 
towards us, has provided proper remedies for every want; 
and the fincerity of our efforts to pleafe him, conftitutes the 
fate of trial in which we now are. Whatever elſe may offend 
him, you may be ſure that /arcerity is pleaſing, The great 
point is to be ſincere, for ſincerity will force us to exert out 
endeavours to pleaſe him. 
M. Are there no other people but Chriſtians, ſincere? 
T. 1 fay, that every Chriftian muſt be ſincere in heart, it 
the fight of God: not to be ſincere is to be a hypocrite. 
M. Some people feem to be ſincere, yet alter ſtrangely. 
T. Sincerity muſt ſhew itſelf by obedience : it was upon 
the terms of obedience, that the pardon of God for the fins af 
men, was brought down from heaven by Tes Chrift, wi 
ſealed his fincerity with his blood 
M. O gracious Heaven 3 
7. And this merciful diſpenſation has put us under tht 40 
rection of the Holy Spirit. It is this ſincerity of mind which 
ſo effectually helpeth our infirmities, as to prove our ftay i 
proſperity, our ſupport in adverſity, and the ſweet compa 
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of our ſpiritual warfare. Theſe expreſſions, Mary, however 
big with ſolid ſenſe, and ſound philoſophy, have no charms 
in the eyes of thoſe who will not ſee ; nor any melody in the 
ears of thoſe who will not hear. But of this be aſſured from 
your dear father, and your friend, that if you attend to the 
good emotions of your own heart, according to the inſtruction 
which you have received in your religion, you will be led, 
through Chri/t, to God, who is the end of all our hopes 
Thus, he who ſitteth on the right hand of God to make con- 
tinual interceſſion for us, will perfect your prayers, and praiſes, 
before the throne of heaven; ſupply your wants, confirm 
your faith, ſtrengthen your virtue, and make your repentance 
available to the remiſſion of your fins. 
M. 1 am fully perſuaded of this great truth, and that if I 
am ſincere and perform the conditions on my part, I ſhall be 
received into a ſtate of everlaſting glory; which is as much 
to be preferred to all earthly greatneſs, as ſhort and uncertain 
pleaſure is to ſure and certain bliſs eternal : for I believe from 
my heart, that the Son of God, is at the right hand of the 
Majeſty on high, fitting as my advocate, and interceding for 
me and the reſt of mankind : that he receives and offers up 
my prayers, and if I diſcharge my part with fincerity of heart, 
he will obtain for me the remiſſion of my ſins, having made 
one oblation of himſelf upon the croſs, for the fins of the 
world, the memorial of which is ever in the ſight of God! 
T. Can you believe this, Mary, and ever neglect your daily 
conſtant worſhip of him? My good daughter, and my much 
loved child ! I truſt in God, I ſhall always call you by theſe 
endearing names, whilſt that God ſhall give me breath to 
| Utter the ſentiments of my heart. I feel a joy on ſuch occa- 
lions, which I have no words to deſcribe l my tears muſt 
ſpeak it. Were fathers merely the inſtruments of their chil- 
rens birth, whether they ſpoke like angels, or ſounded their 
voice like brutes, the matter were not great: but when I 
think how much 1 may be the inſtrument of making you an 
Ra or leave you 1gnorant as the ox, or filthy as the ſwine ; 
8 N I owe to heaven a debt, not payable but with my 
ede Lare: that care, you now confeſs ; and make me 
ed in the deed! O gracious God, reward my conſtancy. 
by 
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by my daughter's virtue! Let my loved child continue in 
thy favour, and time ſhall make her ſoul an offering fit for 
thee. This is the higheſt object of my wiſh." Let ber be 
bleſſed, that through my zeal for thy honour, I alſo may be- 
hold the glories of thy throne, through the mediation of that 
great deliverer in whom we truſt ! 7 | 

H. —My dear father }— _ 

T. Often have you ſeen my heart ;—but never more un- 
covered. ——Pious perſons, whoſe ſpirits are unchaſtiſed by 
reaſon, often degenerate into pious rants ; whilſt thoſe who 
are diſinclined to piety, find no leiſure to attend to ſuch ſen- 
timents with relation to their children. Talk to thoſe who 
are not inſtructed, they grow proud of their ignorance, and 
bewildered in their infidelity. Talk to them, I ſay, of the grace 
of God, and the operations of his Ha Spirit, influencing the 
mind of his faithful ſervants ; they will ſmile, as if you was 
a ſimple girl, good in heart, but weak in underſtanding, But 
their w/dom is fooliſhneſs, which God will. confound. Let 
them, whilſt their hour laſts, comprehend that as the ſpirit f 
man which is in him, knoweth the mind of man, and his own 
perverſe inclinations ; ſo by the aſſiſtance of the Spirit of Gu, 
man may ſurely be directed in the ways of God, and his righte- 
ouſneſs, Read the ſcriptures with attention (a), not going 

out 


(a) The uſual method of initiating young perſons into reading the 
ſcriptures at large, taking ſcraps of the hiſtory, without confining them 
to the plain and inſtruQtive parts, ſuch as are adapted to their compre- 
henſion; or neglecting to call on them, to ſee if they underſtand ſo # 
to make an impreflicn on the mind, is, of every imaginable method, tht 
worſt calculated for the end propoſed. As to a ſeries of the great li- 
Rorical events, the lower claſſes may begin by reading a little tract or 
abridgement of the holy writings : there is one well digeſted dy the 
Rev. Mr. Seilen. For young perſons of ſuperior condition, the method 
propoſed in two little volumes, addreſſed to a young lady, entitled 
« Letters on the Improvement of the Mind,” ſeems to deſerve geit 
attention. This hook, printed for J. Walter, Charing-Crofs, is the 
production of a lady's pen, in which elegance and maſculine ſenſe t 
moſt happily blended. As ſhe ſhews great knowledge of the heart, fi 
is not leſs acquainted with the world: ſhe ſeems to have read the ſenp⸗ 
tures with attention; and her piety as a chriſtian, has taught her ho# 
to recommend the uſe of them in the moſt profitable manner. 
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bit of your depth, nor perplexing your thoughts with paſ- 
ſages you do not underſtand ; but proceeding on this firm and 
folid ground, that ſuch leſſons as the meaneſt can eompre- 
prehend, are ſufficient for you. In order to form a juſt notion 
6f the great importance of theſe leſſons, and at the ſame 
time receive the deepeſt impreſſion, obſerve what evident. 
marks they carry with them, of their divine original, from 
their great purity and ſimplicity : mark how admirably they 
ate calculated in every relation, to fupport the peace and har- 
mony of the world, and make us all happy] The prince and 
heople, the huſband, wife, and child, the maſter and the 
fervant, have a certain and invariable rule to walk by, 
founded upon everlaſting truth, Human affections are vari- 
able, the paſſions unſteady, and depend on circumſtances z 
but a right ſenſe of duty, is fixed and ſolid as the earth we 
tread upon, | 
M. You mean, duty to God. | | 
7. By duty, I mean a chriſtian principle, not to be de- 
parted from, though it ſhould coſt your life, Many of the 
firſt Chriſtians, and others in later ages, have laid down their 
lives for their principle; or in other words, for their religion: 
eſteeming their hopes of immortality beyond a thouſand lives, 
had ſo many been given them, 
M. What part of the feriptures do you recommend moſt ? 
7. The fifth chapter of St. Matthew read and conſider 
what admirable leſſons it teaches ! The more they oppoſe 
the corruption of your heart, the more highly you ought to 
eſteem them. And as to the love of God, reſulting from a 
habit of obedience to his laws; though St. John, who ſeems 
to have been the beloved diſciple, and moſt intimate friend of 
our Lord, has ſome paflages which may not be eaſy for you 
to underſtand ; yet, you will find eri6ugh in him, that you 
Clearly comprehend, to exalt and enrapture your ſoul with 
the power of love to God, and benevolence to your feHow- 
Creatures, | 
A. I am ſenſible that without kindneſs and compaſſion to- 
2 kind, it is impoſſible to expreſs my love for God: 
. » © he that loveth not his brother, whom he hath ſeen, 
o can he love God, whom he hath not ſeen ?” 
(D] T. True: 
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T. True: what excellent leſſons are alſo delivered to us 
by St. Fares, in his epiſtle ; wherein he tells us, that we de- 
ceive our own hearts, and our religion is vain, unleſs we bridle 
our tongues, and ſhew mercy. That to viſit the fatherleſs and 
the widow in their affliction, and to keep ourſelves unſpotted 
from the world, is the ſum and ſubſtance of religion: That 
whether we be rich or poor, man is but a flower which fadeth 
away : —and therefore, every one, of high or low condi- 
tion, ought to rejoice, ſeeing that we are all promiſed im- 
mortal happineſs. As to conteſts about faith and good work: : 
can any thing be more injurious to the honour of God, than 
to imagine he intended they ſhould be ever ſeparated in our 
opinion ? We have the clear authority of this Apoſtle, when 
he aſks, how can you ſhew your faith, but by your works? 
This explains all the difficulties which occur in St. Paul, who 
is often miſunderſtood by his unlettered or opinionated readers, 
who do not diſtinguiſh the faith of a Few, and the faith of a 
Chrifltian, Thoſe who built their faith and expectations of 


happineſs after death, upon the law of Moſes, and the obſer- 


vance of his outward ceremonies, could not at the fame time, 
expect the rewards of obedience to the purer, and more ex- 
alted precepts, delivered to us by the Son of God. As to the 
works of moral righteouſneſs, which we find ſo correſpondent 
with the dictates of conſcience, they are explained to us in ſo 
clear and perſuaſive a manner, by the great Deliverer of man- 
kind and his followers, that to pretend to miſtake them, 1s 
adding fin to fin, provoking the Almighty to vengeance. 

MH. I often hear people talk, as if they n meant to confound 
the diſtinction of right and wrong. 

T. He that ſhutteth his eyes, and will not ſee, doth in el 
fect devote himſelf to deſtruction. Practiſe what you com- 
prehend : it will reſcue you out of all danger, and protect 
you againſt all the powers of darkneſs ! For this there needs 
no endowment, beyond an honeſt mind, and a plain under- 
ſtanding. Conſider, O my daughter, how much better it 5 
to die in virtuous poverty, as a believer in Chriſt, than to fat 
in all the ſplendor that ever attended on infidelity ! What cui 
we compare to virtue? What can compenſate for the wa 


? 
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NV. Moſt people ſeem charmed with worldly greatneſs ; I 


poſing we could command it, ſeeing that it can laſt no 

longer than we remain on earth: and I have lived long 

enough to ſee many rich people die, | 
7. How very ſhort and uncertain is life! How much ſhorter 

the pleaſures of it : and theſe depend on health, and the virtue 

of other people, as well as our own. Laſt year the *{quire's 

brother died, the year before, his uncle; perhaps he may die 

this year. And little do 5% know, what the great, who are 

not good chriſtians, ſuffer in their minds, eſpecially when they 
come to die, Our condition, in regard to our fellow-creatures, 

whom we muſt leave in ſo ſhort a time, is of little moment, 

provided our hearts reproach us not with reſpect to God, be- 
fore whom we are all haſtening to appear, and to remain in bliſs 
or torment for ever! As far as the conſideration of eternity is 
more intereſting than time / As far as happineſs is preferable 
to miſery ; ſo far is religion the moſt important concern of out 
lives, 

MN. Every body admits your doctrine, though few are 
in their right minds enough to act agreeably to it. 

T. If this is ſo univerſally aſſented to in opinion, and fo lit- 
tle regarded in practice, may one not be induced to think that 
many have really loſt their wits ? ö 

M. Their conduct is hard to be reconciled ! 

T. The perverſeneſs, which is the conſtant ſubject of our 
complaint, and with which the good contend fo earneſtly, 
accounts for this difficulty. But obſerve, my daughter, what- 
ever complaints we make of ourſelves, it is moſt obvious to 


our own hearts, with regard to what we are perſuaded is god, 
it 1s a reaſonable and juſt foundation for hope and confidence in 
the glorious promiſes of the goſpel, from which all comfort 
ſprings. If you indulge the pleaſure of thinking of the hap- 
pineſs promiſed, you will find that it will afford courage and 
latisfaction. It is by this that death is ſtript of all his ter- 
rors]! I have juſt told you, and we are all equally ſenſible, 
from the condition of human nature, that abſolute perfection 1s 
not to be expected on this ſide the grave; but mark me well, 


ID 2] my 


have often thought of the precariouſneſs of greatneſs, ſup- 


common ſenſe, that if we ſincerely attend to the motions of 
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my dear child; not to ſeek for a continual progreſs in im- 
provement, is ceaſing to be a candidate for that degree of 
religious ſincerity and practical piety towards God, to which 
the glories of immortal bliſs are promiſed. 

M. I hope that my endeavours to be good, which are beſt 
known to the Father of all ſpirits ; and my dutiful behaviour 
to you, will make God my friend; and this I firmly truſt will 
give life to my hopes, and calm the fears which ſometimes 
hang about my heart, concerning my eternal ſtate, | 

T. Let no day nor night paſs unhallowed ! Ever remem- 
ber the great Lord of all, who hath commanded us not to be 
ſorrowful as men without hope, but to rejoice always, I 
know from ſad experience, how obſtinate and perverſe the 
heart often proves; but I alſo know, that the effects of virtue 
are comfort, peace, and joy, the joy that is delightful in 
the proſpect of eternity! By no means deceive yourſelf}; 
prayer to God, for aſſiſtanee and ſubmiſſion to his will, 


. 


is the touchſtone, whereon to try the heart, whether it be 
pure gold, or ſome baſe metal, which has only its colaur, It 
is a melancholy truth, Aary, that moſt people prefer triſing 
objefts of mere fancy or gain, the luſt of the eye, and the pride 
of life, to thoſe rules of conduct on which a happy eternity 
depends! Thus they loſe their relzþ for ſpiritual objects. 

M. Alas! my father, if a Few could ſay that his heart 
wept, or the tears ran from his eyes, becauſe men kept not 
the law of God; what ſhould a Chriſtian do? I have Rtored 
up the leſſons which you have ſo often given me, with ſuch 
affection, that I truſt I never ſhall forget them: they are eu. 
graven deeply on my heart: I hope to enjoy the good effects 
through my whole life, in the hour of death, — and in the 
day of judgment ! | | 

T. It is enough; my conſtagt prayer ſhall be, that you 
may remember: but whilſt we are talking of the end, let 
uſe the means. The plain and ſimple means, of reading and 
prayer, have ſeldom been practiſed, at any time of life, wits 
out great advantage. In the days of youth, this is of ths 
higheſt importance; and when age comes on, it is the ſtrength 
of the ſoul, ſtanding on the verge of eternity! In worldly 


Concern; 
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concerns we count ĩt baſe to ſhew an untuillingneſr to pay our 
debts; and where our obligations run ſo high as the ſaving of 
life, and furniſhing the means of living, what can we do too 
much? we almoſt adore our friend and benefactor : we with 
o die for him, to gratify our ſenſe of obligation. 

M. True, my father: in virtuous minds I am perſuaded 
it is ſo, 

T. Think then on the debt of gratitude which you owe ta 
God, for your creation and redemption ; for the breath you 
draw, and the ſupport and comfort you receive, And what 
return can you make, but repentance, praiſe, and thankſ- 
giving? Communication with God, in the ſenſe, or nen- 
ſenſe, of viſionary pietiſts, as I have told you often, ſeems 
to imply ſomething ſuperior to the powers of mortals. Men 
are men, not angels; but they may read with ſuch attention 
to their ſubject, and pray with ſuch humility, that their 
prayers may reach the throne of God. This is true communi- 
cation with God: and this is all that he requires. We wha 
are duſt and aſhes, muſt not intrude ourſelves wantonly on 
the majeſty of the Almighty. If we obſerve his ſtatutes, and 
obey them with a contrite heart, we live 20th him: and this 
we may juſtly call communication with him. 8 

A. The poor till complain, as if the time required for the 
duties of religion, were beyond the meaſure which the 
drudgery of life will admit of. 

7. Can Cod be ignorant of our temporal wants? Fantaſti- 
cal excuſes, are ſo many acts of ingratitude, and aggravationg 
of guilt! God hath declared himſelf to be the Father of the 
poor, and will he diſtreſs his children? 

M. If L pray conſtantly morning and night, will it not be 
ſufficient ? | | 
T. It will depend upon the experiment, whether it is or 
2 Thoſe who pray earneſtly, with a view to keep up a 

enſe of their dependance on God, do for the ſame rea- 

ſon read alſo, and hear the yuord of God, with cloſe attention. 
"ole who never pray, if ſuch there are, it ſignifies but lit- 
©» in regard to their devotion, whether they read or not, If 
" hs What is enough? I alſo aſk, What is too much, 
nich is reqſongble. to be done? Can all the efforts of the 
human 
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my dear child; not to ſeek for a continual in im- 
provement, is ceaſing to be a candidate for that degree of- 
religious ſincerity and practical piety towards God, to which 
the glories of immortal bliſs are promiſed, 

M. I hope that my endeavours to be good, which are beſt 
known to the Father of all ſpirits ; and my dutiful behaviour 
to you, will make God my friend; and this I firmly truſt will 
give life to my hopes, and calm the fears which ſometimes 
hang about my heart, .concerning my eternal ſtate, 

T. Let no day nor night paſs unhallowed ! Ever remem- 
ber the great Lord of all, who hath commanded us not to be 
ſorrowful as men without hope, but to rejoice always, I 
know from ſad experience, how obſtinate and perverſe the 
heart often proves; but I alſo know, that the effects of virtue 
are comfort, peace, and joy, the joy that is delightful in 
the proſpect of eternity! By no means deceive yourſelf; 
prayer to God, for aſſiſtanee and ſubmiſſion to his will, 
is as neceſlary to the ſpiritual, as qir to the animal life; this 
is the touchſtone, whereon to try the heart, whether it be 
pure gold, or ſome baſe metal, which has only its colaur, It 
is a melancholy truth, Aary, that moſt people prefer trifing 
objects of mere fancy or gain, the luſt of the eye, and the pride 
of life, to thoſe rules of conduct on which a happy eternity 
depends | Thus they loſe their reliſb for ſpiritual objetts. 

M. Alas! my father, if a Few could ſay that his heart 
wept, or the tears ran from his eyes, becauſe men kept not 
the law of God; what ſhould a Chri/tian do? I have ftored 
up the leſſons which you have fo often given me, with ſuch 
affection, that I truſt I never ſhall forget them: they are en- 
graven deeply on my heart: I hope to enjoy the good effects 
through my whole life, in the hour of death, — and in the 
day of judgment | 

T. It is enough; my conſtant prayer ſhall be, that you 


ny remember: but whilſt we are talking of the end, let u 


uſe the means. The plain and ſimple means, of reading and 
prayer, have ſeldom been practiſed, at any time of lite, with- 
out great advantage. In the days of youth, this is of the 
higheſt importance; and when age comes on, it is the ſtrength 
of the ſoul, ſtanding on the verge of eternity! In worldly 
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concerns we count it baſe to ſhew an untuillingueſt to pay our 
debts; and where our obligations run ſo high as the ſaving of 
life, and furniſhing the means of living, what can we do toa 
much? we almoſt adore our friend and benefactor : we wiſh 
o die for him, to gratify our ſenſe of obligation. 

M. True, my father: in virtuous minds I am perſuaded 
it is ſo, 

7. Think then on the debt of gratitude which you owe ta 
God, for your creation and redemption ; for the breath you 
draw, and the ſupport and comfort you receive, And what 
return can you make, but repentance, praiſe, and thankſ- 
giving? Communication with God, in the ſenſe, or nen- 
ſenſe, of viſionary pietiſts, as I have told you often, ſeems 
to imply ſomething ſuperior to the powers of mortals. Men 
are men, not angels; but they may read with ſuch attention 
to their ſubject, and pray with ſuch humility, that their 
prayers may reach the throne of God. This is true communi- 
cation with God: and this is all that he requires. We wha 
are duſt and aſhes, muſt not intrude ourſelves wantonly on 
the majeſty of the Almighty, If we obſerve his ſtatutes, and 
obey them with a contrite heart, we live with him: and this 
we may juſtly call communication with him. 9 

M. The poor ſtill complain, as if the time required for the 
duties of religion, were beyond the meaſure which the 
drudgery of life will admit of. 

7. Can God be ignorant of our temporal wants? Fantaſti- 
cal excuſes, are ſo many acts of ingratitude, and aggravationg 
of guilt! God hath declared himſelf to be the Father of the 
poor, and will he diſtreſs his children? 


A. If I pray conſtantly morning and night, will it not be 


ſufficient ? 


T. It will depend upon the experiment, whether it is or 
vot. Thoſe who pray earneſtly, with a view to keep up a 
due ſenſe of their dependance on God, do for the ſame rea- 


ſon read alſo, and hear the word of God, with cloſe attention, 


People who never pray, if ſuch there are, it ſignifies but lit- 
tle, in regard to their devotion, whether they read or not, If 
Yu alk, What is enough? I alſo. aſk, What is too much, 
Mich-is reaſanable. to be doge? Can all the efforts of the 

human 
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human ſoul, over-pay our debt to God, or exceed the ya 
concerns of eternity? What worldly intereſt or inclination 
can come in competition with that which is to endure for 
ever? To believe in the immortality of the ſoul, and to 28 
as if it were not immortal, is of all contradictions the greateſt, 
and of all the diſtempers of the mind, the moſt fatal. To 
entertain any apprehenſions that we can do too much to pleaſe 
God, is abſurd. It is ſaid, Be not righteous ern): 
why ſhouldſt thou deftroy thyſelf?” Why indeed? Such 
deſtruction can happen only from enthuſiaſtic devotion, not 
the reaſonable ſervice of God. Our Saviour and his followers, 
who commanded us to pray, enjoined us alſo to read the 
ſcriptures. And is it not reaſonable to preſume, that when 
we read the word of God, wherein he requires the pure in- 
cenſe of our prayers, that we ſhall be the more induced to 
pray? He who knows the heart of man, cannot be ignorant 
of the neceſſity of prayer, as a means of keeping himſelf in wr 
thoughts ; without which, according to our notions of juſtice, 
he will not preſerve us in his love. It is no leſs evident, that 
the man who does not think of his Maker, can have no rel- 
gion. The common-ſenſe of mankind teaches, that to ac- 
quire the knowledge or practice of any thing, w we muſt think 
of it in a manner ſuitable to the object. 

MN. Do you conſider the preſent age more remiſs in reli 
gious concerns, than former times ? 

T. We are to look back to the purity of primitive Chril- 


Bleſſed Lord. The f Chriſtians were in a ſtate of perſecu- 
tion, which they converted into good, by making it ſerves 
a monitor, to remind them of how little value this world i, 
compared to that which is to come. We are under no (uct 
difficulties, and therefore ſtand in need of ſome other admonitin; 
and the neceſſity of it increaſes, in proportion to the bad ei 
ample which the lives of many profeſſed Chriſtians preſent 
to our eyes. 
M. You conſider then, chat reading the word of God! 5 
neceſſary to devotion. | 
T. This is more effectual to animate us in our auf 
againſt the world, than ary thing I can conceive; * 


1 


tand bound from our very birth, to fight againſt and ſubdue 
the world; and can any thing ſerve to keep us more ſteady and 
reſolute in the paths of virtue, than attention to the word 
of God? What is it which, in our youthful days, gives us 
thoſe impreſſions, that generally laſt through our whole lives ? 
For this reaſon, I introduced ſeveral extracts of the ſacred 
writings in the little boot which I gave you. When you have 
not time for more reading, this may be your daily repaſt ; and 
two minutes entertainment, will cheer your ſpirit through the 
whole labour of the day ; and in the watch of night, the re- 
membrance will bring comfort to your ſoul. Try the experi- 
ment; if you find it not as I tell you, ſuppoſe the fault to be 
in yourſelf : it cannot be in the word of God. For heaven's 
ſake, let us be con/i/tent ! Let us act reaſonably, upon the great 
principle of the immortality of the ſoul, and truſt in that re- 
velation which we profeſs to believe; and not ſleep upon a 
precipice Did I ever charge you to uſe the Book of Common- 
Prayer, at Church? | 

MN. I do not remember: but if I can ſay my prayers with- 
out a book, why ſhould I uſe one ? 

7. I never met with any perſon yet, who could repeat half 
the Liturgy without the aſſiſtance of a book: but I will tell 
you another obvious reaſon why you ſhould uſe a book, If 
you really uſe it, you cannot be looking at any thing elſe. 
Some extraordinary perſons can pray without a book ; but, in 
general, it helps us to collect our thoughts, and fix them on 
the ſenſe of the words, whether they are to be repeated aloud, 
or in ſolemn ſilence, as the ſervice may require. Repetition 
helps recollection: our thoughts wander leaſt, when we re- 
peat. The meekneſs and humility which are ſo amiable in 
themſelves, and work ſo powerfully to bring back a wandering 
ſpirit to a ſenſe of duty, are no leſs eſſential to aſſiſt our at- 


tention to our prayers. 


M. I am frequently diſtreſt at church; for before I have 
half ſaid, Ve beſeech thee to hear us, good Lord, the reverend 
gentleman is got half way into the next petition. 

; T. This is a fault ſome of the clergy fall into: I hope th 
id will come, when they may ſtand corrected, and ſupport 
eit owndignity, as well as the intereſt of their congregation. 
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It is their office and obligation to endeavour to excite our de- 
yotion : if they are careleſs, we ſhall be ſo likewife, If tog 
great a taſk is required of them, let it be reflimed. It the 
aboliſhers of popery erred in uniting two ſervites, and this 
is found too laborious to be well performed, It is the buf. 
neſs of the ruling powers to fee every dangerous evil rec- 
tified. Is it not dangerous to throw iti the way of the clergy, 
a temptation to hurry over their work, in a mantier as little 
honourable to themſelves, as advantageous to their congre- 
gation? If we do not attend to the ſenfe of the words we 
utter, how can we be faid to pray? If one clergyman is 
truly devout in his office, and another throws chaff before 
the wind ; ſhall we be ſatisfied with both ? or complain of 
the injuſtice done to our fouls? Our greateſt concern being 
our eternal welfare, we ſhould honour thoſe moſt, who con- 
tribute moſt to ſuch welfare, It is obvious to common ſenſe, 
and the feelings of every heart capable of feeling; that the 
want of ſolemnity and propriety of expreſſion, contributes 
largely in creating an indifference to the great buſineſs of 
devotion : and we ſee the effect, by neglecting the uſe of the 
Common-Prayer ; and by looking about carleſsly, not knee]- 
ing, not making the reſponſes; in ſhort, forgetting what we are 
about. Conſider, my dear Mary, what preſumption it is to 
ſay, To Thee all angels cry aloud, the heavens and all the 
powers therein!“ and at the fame time, be fo far from feel- 
ing the heart glow with heavenly fire, as really not to attend 
to the common meaning of the words. Or, what ſhall we ſay 
of him who repeats, © Thou art the King of glery, O Chriſt 
Thou art the everlaſting Son of the Father!“ without any 
emotion? Or by what name ſhall we call indifference to out 
religious worſhip, when we declare, We believe that thou 
wilt come to be our judge!” Can we believe this, and not 
attend to ſo awful a declaration ? 
M. I am aſtoniſhed at the ſtupidity which I have been 
witneſs to. When we ſhould all anſwer, * All the earth dl 
worſhip thee, the Father everlaſting !“ to ſee my neighbour" 
lips as mach cloſed, as if he were dead, is horrible! * 
who can ſay, * When thou tookeſt upon thee to 7 
eee 
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mau, thou didſt not abhor the virgin's womb,” without the 
deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude to the Saviour of mankind ? 

7. It is from the want of inſtruction, as well as a groſs 
neglect of the great truths of our religion, that we ſee fo much 
'ukewarmneſs and diſregard. Be the cauſe what it may, 
we feel the ect; and it is high time we ſhould mend: if we 
deſire that the mercies of God ſhould lighten upon us, in 
the ſame degree as our truſt is in Him, if we do not truſt, 
we do not in effect defre mercy : and ſhall we receive it, 
whether we deſire it or not? — Can you form any notion of 
the perfections of God; and yet dare to treat him thus pre- 
ſumptuouſly ? 

M. If the advantage of prayer conſiſts not in the mul- 


time to poſſeſs our ſpirits with a due ſenſe of what we utter.— 
How am I to ſupply the defects of public worſhip ? 

T. Do you mean other people's defects, or your own? We 
cannot make the world as we would have it; but we may ſup- 
ply, by our private devotion, whatever is to us unavoidably 
defective in our public worſhip. | 

M. What think you of thoſe, who never pray, except when 
they are at church? 

T. The leſs you think of evils you cannot cure, the more 


eaſy will your heart be. How far thoſe that never pray at 


home, can be ſaid really to pray at church, is a queſtion I can- 
not refolve, We are bound, by the laws of chriſtian charity, 
to believe the beſt we can of the finner, as well as the ſaint ; 
and whilſt you are folicitous for others, take care not to be 
Yourſelf a caſt-away,—Now that we are upon this fubject, 
Mary, let me repeat my exhortation, that whenever you fall 
upon your knees before God, in private, where you can com- 
mand your own time, if perchance your thoughts ſhould wan- 
der, as ſoon as you are conſcious of it, renew your petition ; 
or, in other words, ſay your prayers over again : this will give 
Jou a habit of attention. Let your heart accompany your 
words, and you will find ſuch joy and pleaſure, as will 
abundantly repay you, Whether in youth, or age, your 
"mn ſpect will be bright; you will look forward to futurity, 
Vith a degree of tranſport, and ſpeak of God in the higheſt 
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tiplicity of the words, but in the ſenſe of them, we muſt have 
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terms of praiſe and gratitude! We are all equally com- 
manded, to make our wants known unto God, by ſupplication 
and prayer; and do you ſhew your gratitude by the expreſſion 
of your thanks (a), He knows your heart: it is your part, 
not to deceive yourſelf, by any falſe ſelf-love. . Be true to 
your own ſoul, and you will ſhew your love to God. Keep 
his ſtatutes and walk before him with an upright heart, and 
your confidence in immortal happineſs, will ſweeten your 
cup, in ſpite of all the bitterneſs which perchance x may be 
row into it. 


(a) O Lord, I praiſe and worſhip thee, for all thy bountiful mercies 
to the ſons of men! Thou, gracious Father, ſendeſt rain and ſunſhine 
upon the earth, to preſerve our bodies, and fill our hearts with glad- 
neſs. Angels and arch- angels, and all the hoſt of h:aven, adore thy 
love to man! Thou, who didſt ſend thy Son to die for our ſins, and 
deliver our ſouls from the dominion of darkneſs, and unutterable woe, 
hath ſhewn us the path to the brightneſs of thy preſence, that we 
may partake of thy triumphant joys, in the regions of the bleſſed! —To 
Thee I devote my heart: — my ſong ſhall be of thy righteouſneſs and 
truth, and my tongue ſhall tell of thy mercy! While life remains, 
thy goodneſs ſhall. be my theme, I will contemplate thy works, and 
adore thy glory and power! O God eternal, hear my. yow, and hold 


me in thy precious fear and love, for his ſake, wha Wed upon the crals 
to redeem the world ! | 
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CONVERSATION II. 


x 


In the Morning. 


7. H E glories of the morning diſpel the darkneſs, and 
ſeem to lighten up our minds to new praiſe and 
adoration, Ere long we ſhall ſee that day, which hath no 
night, where all is bright and full of joy ! Let us think hourly 
of it, and ſtrive to ſecure ſo glorious an inheritance from the 
hand of God !——Pray, what ſucceſs had you in recommend- 
ing to our neighbours, the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ?— 
M. Succeſs, my father ! What did you expect 1 ſhould be 
able to do? My friend Betty Churchman ſays, ſhe is convinced 
of her folly and negligence, and will recezve the firſt time it 
is adminiſtered, — And I hope by her means we ſhall go on 
from one to another. It is probable her lover, William Sceet, 
will follow her example.—You know, Betty is young and 
handſome, and can do more than people who are old and 
ugly. b . | 

T. Why fo ?— 

M. They being ſuppoſed to be goud, only becauſe they 
muſt die ſoon. | 

7. A very pretty argument, truly. If their tenement is 
more decayed, more light is let in upon them, through the 
chinks made by time. They alſo have more experience of 
themſelves and the world : they ſee things more, as they 
are in their own nature, free from thoſe prejudices and paſ- 
lions, which are ſo apt to blind us in earher days. Has 
Youth ſuch advantages? Do you imagine, that I wiſh to live 
my days over again, with the conſciouſneſs I have of all the 
Mpertections of my nature, | | 

M. Indeed, I rejoice from the conſideration, how eaſily I 


might have been betrayed, had I not been bleſt with ſo able a 
monitor as you are. | 
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T. Do they mean, that the young may live to repent, and 
therefore they /in? 

M. I believe they know not their own meaning, except 
it be, that they do not chuſe to take much thought about re- 
ligion, having no pleaſure in it. vv 

T. If this is their miſerable ſtate: if this is their condition, 
how much more deſirable are the grey locks of virtue! To 
have a crazy conſtitution, the effect of intemperance; to grow 
peeviſh with diſappointments ; to loſe the honour, love, and 
eſteem of friends, and neither to be reconciled to this world, 
nor expect any good in the next, is a deplorable ſituation : 
but this comes of ſuch careleſſneſs and irreligion;in youth, as 
your young acquaintance ſeem to plume themſelves upon, not 
of the virtue and religion which I recommend to you, 

M. What indeed is life, but as it improves our virtue: and 
what is death to thoſe who are Virtue's friends? I have re- 
minded my acquaintance, that they every day ſee young perſons 
die, whilſt old ones live: that with regard to the chriſtian duty 
of partaking of the Lord's ſupper, I was ſure they could not 
complain of want of opportunity. 

T. The clergy are always ready to adminiſter the ſacrament, 
upon the proper occaſions : they invite; they lament the ab- 
ſence of their pariſhioners ; and thoſe divines who are moved 
by the true ſpirit of religion, give advice in private, as wel 
as from the pulpit. 

M. I remember your admonitions on this ſubject.— What 
can be the meaning of ſuch wonderful negligence? Do you 
think the clergy are ſufficiently aware of the impreſſions they 
give, on reading the exhortations in the communion-ſervice! 
They repreſent on one ſide, how divine and comfortable a thing 
it is to receive worthily ; and on the other, how dangerous t 
preſume to receive it unworthily, Every one cannot be ſuppoſes 
equally good that receives; and no one I hope is guilty of 

the preſumption of purpoſely receiving unworthily, or of re- 
ceiving it ſo, as the words expreſs, to de nothing elſe than t 
mcreaſe their damnation. 3 

T. J have obſerved, that many of the clergy never read 
the exhortations: they ſeem to think this part of the fer- 


vice more honoured in the breach, than in the n, 
25 | : 
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of it: ſome uſe the word condemnation, not damnation: 
others omit the firſt, and read the ſecond exhortation, which 
is equally. ſtrong, but incomparably the moſt perſuaſive. 
Were they to extract from both, a moſt admirable addreſs 
might be penned ; but experience proves, that threatening 
ſerves only to frighten people; and can be of no uſe to thoſe 
who have no heart to attend to the performance of this duty ; 
but may do great diſſervice to ſuch as have hearts leſs corrupt. 
And what greater proof can we have of the impropriety of 
ſuch expreſſions, than the ſad effects ſeen in the neglect of the 
ſacrament ? It is likewiſe to be preſumed, that ſome read the 
exhortation addreſſed by the miniſter, at the adminiſtration of 
the ſacrament, to the communicants ; this again mentions the 
danger of receiving unworthily, even to be guilty of the body 
and blood of Chriſt ; and that if they do not conſider the 
Lord's body, they eat and drink damnation to themſelves, — 
Is it imagined that people will come wantonly, without 
knowing what they are about? I am too poor a man, 
Mary, to pretend to have an opinion, except it be as a guide 
for my own life; but I once took the liberty of ſpeak- 
ing to my maſter on this ſubject. I told him that I could not 
find there was any authority in ſcripture, for uſing the word 
unvorthily, which appears to have given occaſion for the moſt 
horrible negle& of this holy inſtitution, He obſerved, that it 
ſeemed to be an extravagant conceit, that ſuppoſing a man ſhould 
be vicious, after receiving the ſacrament, that therefore he 
would, or could act over the crime of Judas Iſcariot, as the ex- 
hortation intimates | 
M. J ſuppoſe that this extravagant conceit, as your maſter 
juſtly called it, hath fri ghtened many an ignorant perſon from 
the communion-table ; or at leaſt, that they have taken ad- 
Vantage of it, to give a reaſon to their own hearts, to ſoften 
the pangs of their negligence, a * | | 
T. I believe you are very much in the right, in ſuppoſing 
them conſcious of great neglect. The pious and learned men 
who compoſed theſe exhortations, meant to guard the table of 
our Lord from prophanation ; but they do not appear to have 
: en ware how far their words might frighten people, and 
) favouring the corruption of the heart, render many glad 
to 
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to find an excuſe for their caveleſſneſs, and groſs hegle& of ſo 
important a duty, and thus become the innocent cauſe of the 
evil. To avoid an extreme on one fide; which! only madmen 
or atheiſts can well be ſuppoſed to fall into, with regard to 
a prophanation of the ſupper of our Lord, by an evil intention; 
theſe pious men have unluckily ſtumbled on ſuch untoware 
ſuggeſtions, as furniſh occafion for — Nr neglect 
we complain of. * 

M. Do you not think they have, by ſuch Weicht as it 
were, placed lions round the table of our gracious Lord ? 
J. Our blefled Saviour could never mean this: he who in- 
vites us with all the tenderneſs of a mereiful redeemer, a 
friend, a parent, and a guide, could never countenance ſuch 
over-zealous efforts to defend his commemorative facrifice, as 
defeat the end for which he inſtituted this memorial —He 
who died invoking heaven to forgive his enzm/zs,” could never 
mean to preſent an obje& of terror to the weak minds of per- 
ſons, who might be otherwiſe inclined to be his friends. An 
exceſs of pious reverence in the writers of theſe exhortations, 
ſeems to have betrayed them into a miſtake, * 
A. Suppoſing you to be in the r' icht, how is the evil to be 
remedied? Why do not our rulers alter theſe exhor tations? 
T. Why not !—You have been told, that cuſtom is a h. 
rant; and that we are ſlaves to it in many inſtances, is be- 
yond all diſpute. © On the other hand, nzvelty ſometimes 
proves treacherous ; and good men are reluctant to begin to 
make any change in religious concerns, left i: ſhould ſhew 
an example that may be abuſed, and attempts be made to 
change on, till the ſubſtance be loſt in ovelty : of this 
there are ſome inſtances in the world. I am ſenſible this rule 
of conduct has danger in it alſo, There is a degree of impe- 
fection in every thing: happy when we can ſhoot the evil 
it flies! In this happy land, where every man is free to thin 
and act, provided he does not offend againſt peace and good ot 
der, every one may correct himſelf in whatever he finds am's 
M. But every one cannot think o well for ck as oben 
may think for him. 
T. For this reaſon, errors ſhould indeed be rectified by lac: 
perhaps this is one of the things, which the church may think 
belongs to the goſpel, and too tender to be meddled with. 
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. If learned men are fallible, why ſhould not their miſ- 
takes be corrected, as well as other people's? f 

7. True: the miſtales of the learned ſhould be corrected by 
the experience of the wiſe : knowledge drawn from experience, 
is a better guide than learning. My maſter uſed to ſay, © that 
the higheſt pitch of learning, chiefly teaches us modeſty, 
and keeps us humble: that the beſt uſe of learning, is 
to ſpeak plainly to all the world, and to tell our thoughts of 
things freely; to lead the blind, and inſtruct the ignorant: 
that a ſincere confeſſion of ignorance, is one of the faireſt 
and ſureſt teſtimonies of judgment: that men are apt to loſe 
themſelves in depths of learning, which no human under- 
ſtanding can fathom : that the reaſon of things, lies in a nar- 
row compaſs, common-ſenſe being ten times more uſeful 
than any other ſenſe,” | 

M. But you ſay theſe were very pious men! 

T. I ſuppoſe they were ; and-I think we are under great ob- 
ligations to them; but if there are really no ſuch words in the 
ſeriptures, as unworthy receiving, and theſe are their words, and 
not the words of God, whatever good meaning the writers 
might have, if they erred in judgment, and treated this part 
of their ſubje& in a manner not adapted to the capacity of 
the generality of the people : if time has given a new face to 
things, and there is nothing contrary to ſound religion in 
Cropping the uſe of certain words, why ſhould they be con- 
tinued? The Liturgy, with very few exceptions, is a moſt 
excellent, pious, and ſcriptural compoſition: but if it hath 
happened in proceſs of time, through the power of example, 
and the neglect of precept, that miſtaken opinions have been 
adopted and ſome very clear, ſtrong, and urgent exhortations, 
na different form, are become neceſſary to be made, and re- 
rated, line by line, and ſabbath-day by ſabbath-day, till the 
Clergy ſhall bring back their loſt ſheep to the fold, doth not 
$00d and ſound religion require ſuch to be made? | 

44. As we have the liberty of uſing eur own under- 
tandings, in the concerns of the next world, as well as in 
lation to this every individual ſhould conſider how far 
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7. Yes: but if they are really taken in ſo horrible a ſenſe, 
I think they ſhould be dropt. 5118. 
M. You ſurprized me: Do you ſay, there is no authority 
in ſcripture for the expreſſion unworthy receiving? | 
T. Yes; and it is moſt true that I never could find any 
ſuch thing. Moreover, it always appeared to me a glaring 
abſurdity, for the miniſter to invite his congregation to come 
to the table of our Lord, and at the ſame time threaten them 
with damnation if they did come to it, ſhould they partake of 
of his ſupper unworthily, It would be good common-ſenſe, 
it a clergyman were to ſay to his congregation, © If any 
of you perſecute or defraud your neighbour, or practiſe un- 
cleanneſs, drunkenneſs, ſwearing or lying, and intend to go 
on in the ſame courſe, you cannot expect any good from the 
ſacrament : if you come to the table of our Lord with ſuch 
intentions, you are guilty of mockery; and add this fin to 
your other iniquities ; but if you only fear, that you may 
hereafter offend in any ſuch inſtance, and therefore decline 
this duty, as if the devil would certainly enter into you on 
2ccount of your receiving, you reverſe all the rules of com- 
mon-ſenſe, and are the moſt unhappy fools upon earth. The 
devil may, with great propriety, be ſaid to be in you, if you 
do not receive, becauſe you do not receive. Awe and reve- 
rence, with fear not to offend, are proofs of ſincerity ; but 
there cannot be a ſtronger evidence, that the devil prevails in 
your hearts, fo far as men are hewitched by their ſins, than the 
very reaſon, that I hear you have given for not accepting the 
invitation to come to the fupper of our bleiled Lord. The moſt 
ſovereign remedy againſt ſuch deviliſh witchcraft, is a ſincere 
participation of this commemorative ſacrifice, in remembrance 
of the death of that Saviour, who expired on the croſs, to 
make atonement for your fins, if you ſincerely repent of them, 
and. amend your lives.” In fuch terms as theſe, might ? 
worthy clergyman addreſs his congregation ; for nothing ca 
be more true, than that theſe are the moſt filly perfons, with 
reſpect to falſe reaſoning, and the negligence which attend 
it, I remember you told me once, of ſome of your acqua 
tance, who acknowledged that they were afraid to receive 


leſt they might hereafter be guilty of ſome ſin: 2s if the 
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elements conſecrated to the greateſt and moſt important pur- 
poſe, would make their bad condition worſe. You may per- 
ceive what a proof this is of their ſtupidity or perverſeneſs, 
fr if they really think their condition is bad, they ſeem to be 
extremely abſurd in their concluſion, if they do not receive, in 
hopes to make it better. Either way, they act without the leaſt 
conſiſtency : If their condition is ſo bad, why do they not 
mend it? If this is a means of mending it, why do they not 
ve it? Do they endeavour to find out reaſons for plunging 
themſelves into diſtreſs and miſery ? —They are frightened in 
regard to this part of the chriſtian worſhip 1 Is prayer offered 
up to the throne of God, leſs ſacred ? Is not the celebration 
of the Lord's-ſupper performed by prayer, as well as breaking 
of bread ? 

M. I mentioned to you ſeveral of my acquaintance, who 
are really in this fituation, without reaſon, or directly con- 
trary to it ; for though they declare their fears and apprehen- 
ſions, yet in the fame breath they acknowledge, that they did 
truly and earneſtly repent of their ſins, and were in love and 
charity with their neighbours, and intended to lead a new 
life, and follow the commandments of God. 

7. What then were they afraid of? It is upon theſe 
terms that the miniſter bids them draw near with fa:th, and 
take the holy ſacrament to their comfort, making their hum- 
ble confeſſion to Almighty God. 

M. One would not imagine that any perſon in this temper 
of mind, could have ſuch ſeruples ; but {till they ſay, they arc 
afraid of receiving unworthily.. | 

7. This is their nisfortune, or their crime! Will they read the 
ſcriptures ? If they ſeek, and do not find a ſingle ſyllable of an- 
worthy receiving, will their minds be ſo far at reſt? Will they re- 
ceive as others do? Is there ſo vaſt a difference between one 
man and another, neither being remarkably good, or remarkably 
ell If the intention is good, there can be no ſuch thing as wnwor- 
thy receiving, except in the inſtance, of groſs ignorance of the 
nature and deſign of the ſacrament; and in this caſe, though 
the perſon receiving cannot be ſaid to receive worthzly, yet the 
mercy of God may extend to the good intention. The only 
complaint in the ſcriptures, is that of St. Paul, who ſpeaking 
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of the Corinthians, informs us, they ſo far forgot that the 
ſacrament was a ſolemn, ſpiritual commemoration of the 
death of Chriſt, that they met as at a feaſt, and were guilty 
of intemperance ; and for this reaſon they were puniſhed with 
various diſeaſes, and ſundry kinds of death, not damnation ; 
for it is plain the Apoſtle meant to inform them, that if they 
repented and amended, this, like other fins, would be for- 
given them, 

M. I comprehend the meaning of the Apoſtle ; but was it 
not ſtrange, that ſo ſoon after the death of our Saviour, the 
Corinthians ſhould fall into ſo groſs a practice: One 

T. Groſs it was, indeed | but the negligence of many, at 
this time, in not receiving, is not leſs wonderful ! Common- 


| ſenſe has ever been the ſane in all ages; and we have as clear 


li ghts to guide ourſelves by, at the diſtance of ſeventeen hun- 
dred years, as they had at ſeventeen years. Fooliſh people 
may be alarmed ; but how can we guard againſt fuch kinds 
of folly? Let us not be the dupes of iniquity! St. Paul's de. 
claration to the people of Corinth, cannat be applicable to the 
people of England. The Church of England makes intemper- 
ance on this occaſion, impracticable. The Chriſtians of C- 
rinth were very fooliſh or wicked, and the Apoſtle corrected 
them : but a man who ſhould drink a draught of wine at the 
communion-table, would, in our church, be deemed a mad 
man. No one, | ſay, could be guilty of this prophanation in 
our church, whoſe diſcipline admits of no ſuch excels, unlch 
his brains were turned; and in ſuch caſe, we could hardly 
ſay that it was a fin, You have read the opinion and in- 
ſtruction of a learned and pious Archbiſhop (a), in regard 
to the many frivolous excuſes uſually made, for not receiving 
the ſacrament. Excuſes will not avail ; the Almighty Father 
knoweth the heart : he hath commanded, by his Son 7. Feſus 
Chrift, and he will be cbeyea, or he will puniſh! As you 
muſt be ſenſible, that this part of your religion is at leaſt as 
rieceſlary as any other part; and what part is not neceſſary 
vou will therefore conſider this inſtitution, as preparatot) 


to that good life, which all people aſpire at, who are not 
en 


(a) Dr. Huge, Archbiſhop of Tuam, Part I. page 47. 
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tiven up to work wickedneſs : but it is not the perfed- 
tion of a good life: No: it is that which proves us to be 
Chriſtians in heart and intention; but it influences life only, as 
other parts of religion do: It is the moſt ſolemn part, indeed, 
as generally received; but every part is ſolemn, Our Saviour 
fays, ** Come unto me; all ye that travel and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you reſt.” A very tender and perſuaſive invi- 
tation! A very great and important offer! Where is the child 
of man who is not in want of relief? The ſacrament of our 
Lord's ſupper, cannot fail of affording relief ; but it is abſurd 
to imagine; there are any marvellous qualities in it unexplain- 
able. The good muſt ſpring from good intentions, and a good 
heart, reminded of the end and deſign of the ſufterings of a 


bleeding Saviour! - Theſe ungrateful people ſay, they muſt 
not receive unworthily : — To be worthy to receive any 


marks of divine favour, is true only as we refer ourſelves to 
the merits of Ghri/? : but to be afraid leſt we ſhould receive 
tmworthily, in the ſenſe which theſe unhappy people appre- 
hend, is folly and madneſs - Do you not perceive, that the 
negleft is criminal, and draws on all the conſequences dreaded. 
The conſciouſneſs of negle&; ought to ſting the boſom with 
a ſcorpion's point! The fierce winds that blow ; the loud 
thunder-ſtorm ; and the lightening's blaſting fire, all re- 
proach in moſt dreadful terms: Thou haſt forgotten thy friend, 
thy Saviour and thy God! Go, ſhameleſs man; and if thou feel:/? 
1 torture in thy boſom, thou art the more undone ! "' 

M. O my father, who can bear this! 8 

7. I hope that you and I would rather bear a poniard in out 
boſoms !—Indeed, Mary, were I a preacher of the goſpel; I 
would never ceaſe recommending the neceſſity of a duty, in 
which the voice of gratitude and true ſelf-love, unite their 
utmoſt force with the call of heaven, to ſnatch our fellow- 
creatures from a precipice of deſtruction. Methinks I would 
not ceaſe, from the firſt to the laſt day of the revolving year; 
do urge this duty, 1 would be faithful to my Lord and Maſter ! 
1 would think of his dying words | 


5 M. You do this whilſt you ſo kindly beſtow your inſtruc- 
non upon me. 
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T. I think it juſt: I think it reaſonable, My conſcience 
demands it of me. I feel myſelf armed in the cauſe of Hea- 
ven; and truſt that he who ſubdued all the powers of dark- 
neſs, would defend me, were I expoſed naked to the com- 
pleateſt armour that ever graced a ſoldier's breaſt. This 
ſhould be the firſt great leſſon of Chriſtianity : we ſhould 
all think ourſelves bound in obedience to our ſovereign Bene- 
factor, never to give up this point, whilſt the mind can dif. 
cern truth, the eye the light, or the warm blood flows in our 
veins. Chrift hath commanded us to remember him, by a 
certain token; can we remember him, and diſregard ſuch to- 
ken? Shall he ſay, It is my pleaſure to be remembered 
thus;”* and ſhall any of us preſume to anſwer, No: if we 
remember you, it ſhall be in our own way.“ That they do 
follow their own way, and decline the remembrance of 
him, is ſo lamentable a tale, it wounds the heart of every 
truſty friend to God, or men! Judge you of this, when ] tell 
you, that I remember well to have heard my maſter ſay, of 
fourſcore young men, whom he examined at different times, 
in order to chuſe a ſervant, educated in reading and writing 
well, and confequently higher than the common run of do- 
meſtics; upon the queſtion being aſked, not tu of them 

were Chriſtians, in this view of remembering Chriſt. 

M. Not two in fourſcore ! 

T. No: there was but ane; and he had not received the 
ſacrament for three years before | 

M. Good God | Was this in London? I hope the women 
ſervants are not ſo careleſs |! 

T. I believe not quite ſo bad; one often finds five women, 
at the communion-table, to two men. | 

A. Is it the notion of a preparation which deters ſo many? 
What do you think is neceſſary ? 

T. We ſhould at all times examine the ſtate of our minds, 
but more eſpecially on this occaſion : we fhould renev 
our reſolutions of acting in obedience to the laws of God. 
But what of this ? Are not prayer and the exerciſe of charity, 
at all times neceſſary ? Will not the occaſion, at which t 
neceſſary to appear at the table of the Lord, induce us to collect 


our ſcattered thoughts, and direct them to the object of = 
+] devotion 


FF. 5 


deyotion ? Then we ſhould refle&t with the warmer gratitude 
on the mercies received from that gracious Redeemer, through 
his agonizing paſſion and bitter death, and all the benefits we 
reap by his ſufferings. This is the object which we mean to 
-ommemorate. The exact meaſure of the attention to it is 
impoſſible to be adjuſted in this, more than in the common 
concerns of liſe : it will differ with regard to the attention of 
the mind, as one man differs from another, and every man 
from himſelf at different times. And if the heart ſhould 
happen to be under any peculiar circumſtance, which may 
divide or diſtract the thoughts, God, who made the heart, 
will compaſſionate our infirmities. Perchance in the progreſs 
of your life, you will meet with ſome people, who treat 
the notion of preparation as totally unneceſlary : ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, it is the ordinary practice and tenor of our lives, 
directed by the rules of virtue and religion, which conſtitute 
the true preparation. But mind my words: if it is obvious 
beyond all contradiction, that we ought at all times to war 
againſt every ſenſual deſire, evil paſſion, or worldly care, 
which may obſtruct the freedom of our ſpirits, and tye them 
down to this poor earth; ſurely we ought to exert ourſelves 
upon this occaſion, when we make ſo diſtinguiſhed an offer- 
ing of the ſoul to the Son of God | And what is there in all 
this, more than ariſes from the occaſions which occur conti- 
nually in common life, with reſpe& to temporal advantages, 
or the preſervation of the body? There are ſome who 
never turn their backs upon the communion-table, though 
they knew not when they entered the church, that the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's-ſupper was to be adminiſtered there, at that 
time. You may clearly perceive from what I have ſaid, that 
the capital evil ariſes from the making light of the negle& 
of this inſtitution, and the taking pains to cheriſh a miſtaken 
opinion, as if of the two evils, the duty were better let 
alone, than performed without the greateſt imaginable pu- 
nty of mind. Form to yourſelf an opinion, how ſeldom 
ſuch purity can be acquired |! or if it is ever acquired by the 
majority of our fellow-chriſtians? This is no reaſon for not 
partaking of this holy ordinance. But what can the conſe- 
quence of the negle& be? They remain ſo much the more 
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impure and profligate, leaving the ſoul expoſed to the ter- 
rors of Almighty Vengeance This ſubject is ſo intereſt- 
ing, I would not oppreſs you with the conſideration. Let 
us talk of it again ſome other day. 

M. It is very intereſting, indeed ! and I have ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances to mention, which have fallen within the compaſs 
of my ſcanty knowledge. —1I ſhall be glad to hear your 
ſentiments, whenever you pleaſe to communicate them, 
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CONVERSATION III. 
N. XJ OUR laſt leſſons made ſuch an impreſſion on my 
Y mind, that I long for the ſequel ! 

T. You mean the ſacrament of our Lord's-ſupper ! This 
is a ſubje& indeed! Would to God it were more conſidered ! 
We ſhould not then be ſo profligate as we are; nor would the 
gallows bend with the weight of iniquity. But forget not, 
my dear Mary, that this, like other duties of religion, muſt - 
de conducted in ſpirit and in truth! It cannot fail of being 
obyious to your underſtanding, that if temporal life is ſo dear 
to the children of men, that they part with every thing on 
earth for the ſake of it; life eternal being ſo incomparably a 
greater object, ſurely we ſhould do the ſame for this alſo, 
Whatever pretenſions they may make to wiſdom, the worſt 
people are certainly the greateſt fools for themſelves, and 
the greateſt enemies to good order. 

M. Do you think that the many murders, robberies, and 
violences committed, may be aſcribed to the neglect of the 
ſacrament ? | | | 

7. There can be no doubt, but that the want of religion, 
is the cauſe of every immoral action. Thoſe who negle& the 
ſacrament, do for the ſame reaſon, generally negle& prayer 
to God; and thoſe that neglect their prayers, live as without 
God in the world. Now, my child, of theſe, ſuch as have 
parents, who in violation of the moſt ſacred obligations, never 
daue them chriſtian inſtruction, but ſhew a wicked example; 
a ſoon as they contract a habit of idleneſs, or an immoderate 
love of amuſement, and reduce themſelves to great ſtreights, 
what monſtrous lengths will not the bold and daring go, till 
the gallows cuts the thread of their abominable lives! Are 


they not fad ſtories with which our new3-papers abound, 
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M. Sad indeed ! It is not to be imagined » that many of theſe 
have appeared at the table of our Lord, or ever uſed the 
name of Chriſt,— except in prophane ſwearing ! — [ believe 
I did not tell you, when we laſt talked on this ſubject, 
that ſome of my acquaintance are ſo fooliſh, they imagine, 
that becauſe they fall ſo ſhort of the perfection they ſuppoſe a 
Chriſtian may arrive at; therefore it is in vain for them to 
think of any improvement, beyond common honeſty; and 
with regard to this, it daes not appear to Wh that they chuſe 
to be under much awe / 

T. Much awe ! Take away religion and the gallows, what 
a ſtate we ſhould all be in! But with regard to ſpiritual im- 
provement, the abſurdity of theſe people ſurpaſſes deſcription, 
What ſhould you think of me, were I to ſay, I am not ſure 
of the beſt crop, that it is poſſible for my grounds to produce, 
therefore I will not ſow my land?“ "Theſe people make their 
lazineſs and pretence to humility, the foundation of fally; 
and run into deſtruction, under a notion of avoiding it. 
MM. Indeed, they appear fo very ſhart-ſighted, one would 
imagine they were not in their right mind. 

T. Conſider how this caſe ſtands. I have an ague, and 


him ; he orders me to take the bark : he pronounces that my 
life is loſt if I will not take it : I am ſatisfied that he means 
to preſerve my life, and aſſured that his preſcription is the 
beſt in the world. I tell him, that I am convinced it is ſo; 
but that I will not follow it, becauſe J am afraid it will make 
my ſickneſs worſe than it was before,” Would you not think 
that this was contradicting myſelf, ſetting up my opinion 
againſt reaſon, and murdering myſelf with my own band! 

M. The leaſt that I could think, would be, that you Ws 
delirious, 

T. By not obeying the commands of Cbriſt, they ſut 
themſelves out of his doors; and ſo far from courting his pro- 
tection, they do not allow themſelves to be commonly cour- 
teous to him. Inſtead of ſeeking an opportunity of making 
their peace with him, they ſeek a reaſon to avoid his pte. 
ſence,—View it in whatever light you will, it comes to this 


at laſt, that Chri/t hath commanded all his follower 0 
com- 
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commemorate his death by breaking of bread, until his com- 
ing again in triumphant majeſty, ſurrounded by the hoſt of 
heaven, to judge both the living and the dead! What ap- 
pearance, Mary, will theſe children of diſobedience hen 
make? What excuſes will avail them in that hour? Will 
the infinitely. wiſe and juſt judge of the whole earth, accept 
of that plea, which you in the ſimplicity of your heart, and 
the dictates of your conſcience, cannot allow to have am 
weight? If I had diſobeyed my maſter, and told him, I diſ- 
obeyed him, becauſe I was a frail creature, and honoured him 
highly, and was therefore afraid my obedience would be im- 
perfect, and offend him: what do you think he would have 
aid: yo: 25 28 has 

M. That you was a fool, or a mad man, or a wicked, de- 
ſigning fellow, who meant him no good. e rh 

T. What leſs could he think? One or the other of theſe 
opinions he muſt have entertained. To act upon a principle 
of diſobeying, becauſe of our frailty, is deſtroying all diſtinc- 
tions of good and evil. Whether our reaſon and common-ſenſe 
are pleaded, or our faith ſupported by reaſon and common- 
ſenſe, we mult ſtand or fall by our obedience or diſobedience, 

M. What evil ſpirit lurks in the mind, which thus deceives 
the foul? OE | 4 ay 

7. What is it, Mary, but a habit of vice and diſſolute- 
neſs? It is this which makes ſo many ingenious in cheating 
themſelves, againſt the cleareſt conviction, If they do not 
know the word of God, ſurely it muſt be their own fault; 
and if they do know it, and will not remember their Sa- 
viour, they do not in effect acknowledge him as a ſaviour. 
Can you tell me then, what religion they are of? The 
difficulty in this caſe, is in the will, not in the action 
itlelf, for this is of the moſt familiar kind. The ſentence 
ol the impenitent is, “ Go, ye curſed, into everlaſting fre“! - | 
Now, if diſabedience doth not imply impenitence, the meaning 
of the word is not known to me. Sober perſons in all 
ages, have complained of immorality and irreligion : and 
how have they jud ged, but from apparent diſobedience 4 By obe- 
dience only can we give proof of our ſincerity: and every 
real Chriſtian that thinketh he /tandeth, takes heed not to fall ; 
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and him that | is fallen, riſes again, and graſps the feet of his 


blelled Lord, whoſe tenderneſs is overcome by no provoce. 
tion. 

M. Where repentance comes in time. 

2. He that delayeth, forgeteth that there is no repentance i in 
the grave, How little do we know of ourſelves! When our 


Saviour queſtioned St. Peter, “ Simon Bar Fonas, loveſt thou 


me? he anſwered, © Lord, Thou knoweſt that 1 love thee: 
and there 1s good reaſon to believe he did: but upon the 
trial, a miſtaken ſelf-love, and fear of danger, tempted this 
good man to tranſgreſs, | 

M. Happy is he who returneth ſo truly to his duty, as 
St. Peter did | 

T. Thrice happy was this Apaſtle, who gave ſuch Kinin 
proof of zeal for his Maſter, by his obedience even unto death |! 
After the example of our Saviour, he died i in defence of truth, 
In comparing the workings of the human heart, there is an 
amazing likeneſs in good things, as well as in bad, Have 
you obſerved, how naturally we ſeek opportunities of obliging 
thoſe whom we love? How glad we are to receive their com- 
mands ; and how we delight in ſerving them! ? Conſider what 
obedience is: it is moſt ſweet and pleaſant to the heart! Whe- 
ther as a friend, a parent, a maſter, or a prince, we all delight 
in it; not as tyrants to exact the baſe ſervitude of ſlaves, but 
the ande ſervice and duty of a friend, a child, a ſervant, 
or a ſubject. 

M. I am ſenfible that the world cannot ſubſiſt without 
obedience, In common life the ſervant who does not learn to 
obey, what 1s he good for ? 

T. Neither the ſervant, nor the child, can do themſelves 
honour in their reſpective ſtations, but as they are obedient, 
and act towards others, as they would think it right to be 
done by in the ſame ſituation. In temporal concerns, we ate 
obedient to laws, and act as ſubjects to an earthly prince. 
If in heavenly duties, we are all the children of one comm 
Father, let us poſſeſs our minds with a real filial piety and 
reverence ! If we are ſervants to one great Lord and Maſter, 
even T hat Saviour, for whoſe honour we are now pleading) 


Jet us conſider what fidelity we owe to him: let us act, * 
we 
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we. knew What belongs to a man and a Chriſtian, If we do 

nt pay the obedience due to Him, we do neither more nor lefs, 
in effect, than renounce our religion, If we conſider what 
condition we are in, when our ſpirits are ſtubborn and diſ- 
obedient (as they certainly are when we diſobey), we ſhall 
fnd the fire of reſentment burn in the breaſt of man, juſtly 
provoked ought we not to conclude, that the Alhnighty Ven- 
geance is preparing? We are taught by the word of God, 
that the children of d i/obedience are the objects of his wrath. 
Learn from the things of this world, where reaſon guides, 
what to expect i in the world to come : though the fleſh de- 
cays, the ſpirit is not extinguiſhed, Were this lawn to burſt 
under us, and yon ſtately oaks be removed into this valley; 
yet, if we ſtand immoveable in dur obedience, the earth may 
melt with heat, or be hurled into the ſea, we ſhall be happy 
in the iſſue! My dear Mam, carry in your hand and heart, the 
ſweet offering of obedience, and peace will attend your ſteps, 
But if you ſhould be deprived of all worldly comfort, you 
will be the more a gainer. Vou may even die by violence; 
but you will die a martyr : you will finiſh your courſe in the 
great cauſe of Truth, which is the cauſe of Heaven. Truth 
is the repreſentative of the Almighty! You will engage 
his favour, who is the fountain of everlaſting happineſs |— 

AM. I wiſh they could hear you talk of obedience ; and con- 
ſider how they treſpaſs by diſobedience / 

T. Obedience, in this inſtance of the ſupper of our Lord, 
I conſider as the touchſtone, to try what manner of ſpirit we 
ae of: if in this caſe we do not obey, what proof can we giye 
of ſubmiſſion to the diſpenſations of Providence, or obedience 
to divine laws, f in any. other inſtance? Love, as ſhewn by 
obedience, is fulfilling the law and the goſpel. How can we 
obey the moral precepts of Chr: iſtianity, without obedience to 
the laws of Chriſt? And partial obedience, obedience without 
5 of him, is a contradiction.— 

AM. Surely, if theſe faulty people would conſider this ar- 
gument, they would repent | 
44 we ſo directly diſobey the great Founder of Chriſ- 

Y, in an inſtance ſo immediately reſpecting his own per- 

en, how can we be ſaid to be of his religion? If he is our 
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law-giver, our ſovereign, the mighty prince 4 peace, aud 
eternal judge can we diſobey him, and he at peace! 

M, I believe theſe queſtions would confound them. Truth 
would ſtrike them dumb, if it did not ſtrike them dead! 

be They pretend to fear God, and well may they tremble 
at his frowns ; ; but it is not a fear that is accompanied with 
love, for then we ſhould ſee the effects by their obedience,— 
Why will they abſent themſelves from his table? The fame 
merciful Saviour, who now ſitteth at the right hand of God, 
when he appeared in human nature upon the earth, once 
dined with a Phariſee. A woman, who Had been a grieyous 
ſinner, conſcious of her guilt, came with diſhevelled locks, 
according to the cuſtom of Jewiſh penitents, to the table oſ 
mis Phariſee, to implore the mercy of our Lord. The Jeu 
rally went bare-footed, except the ſandals which they 
wore, and theſe they threw off within dobrs. You will eaſily 
imagine, that it was their cuſtom to'walh their feet often, 
The Phariſee whom our bleſſed Lord honoured with his com- 
pany, did not receive him as the Meffiah: but the woman, 
with all her ſins and imperfeQions on her head, had juſter no- 
tions of him, and a true conſciouſneſs of her own offences. In 
theſe circumſtances, tears flowing in ſtreams from her eyes, ſue 
bedewed our Saviour's feet ; and as a token of her extreme hu- 
miliation, ſhe wiped them with her hair. Such was the effectof 
her contrition ! As a mark of her high reſpect, agreeable to the 
cuſtom of the country, of pouring or dropping oil on the 
head, ſhe went further, and anointed his feet with a precious 
ointment. He who ſees the hearts of men, equld not be ig- 
norant of hers, and bid her be comforted, for that her fits 
were forgiven her. The maſter of the houfe was öffendel 
within himſelf at this ſaying. Our Saviour, no leſs 20. 
quainted with his heart, with equal courteſy and tender- | 
. nefs, propoſed a queſtion to him: Who might be ſuppoſed 
to ſhew moſt gratitude, the debtor who ſhould be forgiien 
five hundred, or him who owing but fifty! pence, ftiould av 
be forgiven the debt? This was an irreſiſtible appeal w 
his heart, and no leſs a perſuaſive to repentance, However ul. 
believing: the Phariſee might be, it is a moſt inſtructive 10 
to ur; for if our Lord ſhewed ſuch great tenderneſs on "I 


» 
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don of dining with a man, not then a Chriſtian, can we fap- 


him, if we obey him as faithful fervants, and partake of his 
ſupper ? Whilft we retain our reafon, can we renounce our 
religion! O my daughter, look round you, and ſee how na- 
ture obeys the laws of her God and governor! Theſe flug- 
giſh cows, and harmleſs ſheep ; the ſporting lambkin, or the 
proud majeſtic horſe, are they not all under laws in their re- 
ſpetive kinds? _ Behold the ant, and all theſe creeping 


the air; and the little fiſh that ſport in this rivulet : every 
thing that the earth produces, and the earth itſelf, our com- 
mon parent, do they not move in obedience to the great Lord 
of all? Caſt your eyes up to the firmament, and confider how 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and all the hoſt of heaven obey the 
laws of God | Shall we, who are more noble than theſe, 
degrade ourſelves by diſobedience ! Doth not the heart ſhud- 
der at the thought of offering ſo unreaſonable an offence to 
Him who gave us reaſon, and made us capable of underſtand- 
ng his will! Conſider the conduct of thoſe who diſobey 


the eternal Father ! He requires the reaſonable ſervice of men 
to remember him, and his love for them: can gratitude with- 
hold fo reaſonable an homage ? 

M. My heart chills at the thought ! 
T. What doth he ſay? “ Do this in remembrance of me: 
obſerve this my laſt injunction; break bread and drink wine, 


hy in anſwer ? Remember thee ! Who /hould we remem- 
ber? Thou art the Chriſt, the Son of the living God! As 
long as memory ſhall hold her feat: as long as I ſhall 
draw the vital air, let this remembrance be ſtamped on my 


2 ceiye my body, let my ſpirit aſcend to him that gave it: for 
ao t ou, 0 Chriſt, art the hope of the ends of the earth, and 
] t0 "ry knee ſhould bow when thou art named!“ Such might 
uſ- 


A the declaration of any ſober Chriſtian, Can any thing be 
\ ore natural, than to do honour to the memory of our departed 

ends? The virtues of your dear mother, ftill render her 
: molt 


pole that he will relax in his tenderneſs to us, who believe it 


things; the millions that feed upon theſe leaves; the birds of 


Him by whom the worlds were made, the expreſs image of 


as a token of your remembrance of me.“ And what ſhall we 


eart; and when the grave ſhall open wide her jaws, to re- 
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moſt grateful to my heart: ſhall 1 feel leſs" ' honour for him, 
who was my mighty deliverer, and my friend, who ſhed his 
blood for my ſake, that I might not periſh for ever Shall 
the affections which are given us by God, be exerciſed only 
for man, when he hath commanded us to lobe him? 
M. O God of heaven, where doth thy mercy end 
T. His mercy is boundleſs as eternity; ; and as eternity is his 
Juflice too !——O gratitude, to what diſtant region art thou 
fled, that man ſhould forget his God | 
M. Indeed, my father, when I think of thoſe important 
words, Do this in remembrance of me,” as coming from the 
mouth of the Son of God, I feel myſelf honoured, as well as 
obliged in the higheſt degree. | 
T. $0, indeed, you may. The occaſion and citcumſtances 
of his death, the time and place ; the friendſhip in which he 
lived with mankind; the vaſt and important ſervices done 
them, call for the warmeſt remembrance. Bring him before 
the eyes of your underſtanding, and indulge the ſenſibility of 
your heart: ſurvey his mild and heavenly countenance, invit- 
ing the children of men to happineſs eternal! Then place be- 
fore him a ſtubborn and perverſe generation: behold his awful 
brow and indignation ! See tears of ſorrow flow from his ma- 
jeſtic eyes! Hear him repeat theſe tender, mournful words: 
Did you but know what belongs to your peace ; but alas ! you have 
hid it from your eyes: you ſeek your oon deſtruction ( —Let our 
neighbours think of this : and if they {till entertain any fond 
notion, that their negligence will be received as a mark of awful 
reſpect; or that it will nat be received as a mark of ingratitude 
and rebellion, we muſt conclude, that they have renounces 
their reaſon, as well as their religion. 

MH. O my father, I think they can no longer treat ſo tru 2 
friend, ſo great a benefaCtor, with mockery ; or hazard his wrath 
by ſaying, they mean by their abſence from his table, to ap- 
peaſe it ! 

T. As well may they preſent the poor with ſtones, and fiy 


they mean to relieve their hunger, as treat him with ſuch B 
mock regard. Indeed, my dear Mary, their conduct is ab- At 
ſurd : it is monſtrous ! If he preſerved us from the effects of He 
{in and death eternal, upon condition of repentance, to me ſe 
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ſhall they betake themſelves ? Where ſhall they ſeek for fucs 


cour on any other terms? 
* M. I hope they will go, and ſin no more, * the wrath of 
Heaven ſhould be their portion | 


7. If diſobedience is not /in, obedience is not righteouſneſs ; 


truth is not truth; all diſtinctions are loſt, and man no 
nobler than a beaſt, 


fo far, 

T. I know they do not, in word; but in deed they make 
themſelves worſe than infidels ; for he who does not believe in 
the religion of Chriſt, cannot be expected to perform any duty 
relating to it: but to acknowledge the infinite debt of grati- 


tude which we owe to the Son of God, and not to comply with 


the ten- fold obligation ariſing from it, to do a much greater thing 


had he required, it ſeems to render ſuch perſons more ſtupid 


than the beaſt that periſhes, Ten- fold obligation, did I ſay! 
Our gratitude ſhould be proportioned, as far as our powers of 


mind extend, to the exalted happineſs which he hath promiſed 


in return, O Mary, there is an impious lazineſs and indif- 
ference at the bottom of this ſtory, nien! is horrible e 
deſcription |! | 

M. It ſeems moſt terribly abſurd to talk of danger at 2 
diſtance, and not ſee it at their doors; to be reſerved, by 
pretending that they mean to avoid offence ; and by That re- 
ſerve offend moſt highly! 

7. Vou judge exactly well: We muſt uſe our reaſon, or 
how can we judge of any thing? To die for fear of dying, 
ſometimes happens : may not this diſobedience be death eter- 
nal, for fear of death eternal? 

M. One would think it impoſſible to conſider the celebra- 
tion of the Lord s- ſupper, as not carrying with it the force of 
a divine command ? 

7. That it is poſſible for people to neglect the plaineſt duty, 
nakarent, for they do neglect this pleaſing, dread command. 
ab good truth, my daughter, I apprehend that thoſe who 

"ho negligent, when they come to look into their own 
2 6 are not ſo much afraid of offending in this inſtance, as 

etly inclined or intentioned to offend in ſome others, — This 
muſt 


M. But give me leave to ſay, they do not carry chings 
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wuſt be the caſe of many. Some lcan mare ta the fide of the 
knave and perverſe, and ſome to the fqal or abſurd! — 

M. Granting this, yet I wiſh with all my heart, that the 
words in the communion- ſervice, relating to the. Corinthians, 
and fo falſely underſtood by ſo many of us, were omitted]; at 
the ſame time, that the texts relating to the eating ot drinking 
damnation or condemnation, under the circumſtances of thoſe 
Corinthians, were ſo explained, that the excuſe of fear of ren - 
dering our condition the worſe for receiving, may no longer 
prevail amongſt us. __ | 

T. I wiſh ſo too: at the fame time I muſt tell yu, that it 
ſeems probable, from the conduct of theſe timorous perſens, 
that they are equally negligent with regard to other parts of 


the worſhip of God, and the knowledge of his ward, They | 
do not read the ſcriptures, and therefore know not what is | 
contained in them, This is the ſpring from whence ſuch x 
foul ſtreams of folly and iniquity flow, The doctrine in queſ- 1 
tion, is fo plain, they might read it running if they pleaſed, 10 
It is very apparent, that theſe careleſs people, in order, as 2 
they pretend, to avoid a great ſin, which there js no greater t 
danger of, than of committing any of the moſt notorious fy 
crimes, do really fall into a high offence, and ſubject them- 
ſelves to the puniſhment. of it. If a man were to perform 
the office of a hangman on himfelf, for a crime which be | 
preſumed he might hereafter commit, if he did not hang him- the 
ſelf; could the inguęſt poſſibly do leſs than bring him in l- wal 
natic? The caſe ſeems to have a ſtrong likeneſs, Does it bel 
not make your heart bleed to think, that light ſhould be pre- the 
ſented to a fellow-chriſtian, and he ſhould chuſe darknels! m 
That heaven ſhould be ſet before his eyes, and he ſhoul wy 
blind himſelf, as if he meant to plunge into hell! * 
M. O my father, my heart bleeds! If my tears could (b 
avail, they would flow in plenty! It is a dreadful thins BN Len 


indeed to draw back. from the commands of Chriſſt, for fear ol 
| being ſubject to the Wrath of God 3 and by thus drawing back, 
become an object of Almighty Vengeance e 
7. Truly dreadful is their ſtate, who blindly miſtale 


or wilfully negle& the means of piety, and forfeit the 1 
pinet 
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piteſs which is promiſed What can we do more than 
pray (a), that they might be converted and 7rve ? 

M. My heart glows within me whilſt we are talking of 
remembering the Saviour of the world! (5) 
7. How did the hearts of the drfezptes glow, when they firſt 
converſed with him after his crucifixion, upon occaſion of 
their meeting him upon the road ! What ſenſe of gratitude can 
we entertain, which is not due to him ;—or what praiſes can 
we offer, which he has not a title to ? 

M. His gootneſs, greatneſs, and merey, ſhould ever be 
the ſubje& of our praiſe ! | 

7. Can you view this azute ſky, and yon milky clouds; 
theſe verdatit fields; ot the ſweet ſhade which the lofty 
trees afford, without thinking of the hand that made them ? 
Here reigns a ſoleinn ſilence! All is huſh as the grave, ex- 
cept the tinkling of ſheep-bells z— the ſinging of birds; the 
murmuring of this gentle brook, and our own voices: yet, 
to your ear of reaſon, and eye of faith, do not theſe objects, 
and this bright canopy of the heavens, proclaim aloud, that 
there is a God who made and upholdeth them? Can we 
ſurvey ſuch glories, and not feel the warmeſt gratitude? Do 
(H] they 


(2) O bleſſed Feſur, whoſe blood was ſpilt itt agonizing pain, turn 
the ſteps of the ungodly to thy righteous paths, that they may no longer 
milk in the ways of rebellion ! Turn their hearts, O Lord, and let them 
behold the things which belong to their peace, befare they are hid from 
their eyes for ever! O Chriſt, thou Son of the living God, bring the 
'gnorant, the unwary, and perverſe, to a right ſenſe of their condition ! 
brengthen ſuch as do ſtand z comfout and help the weak -hearted; raiſe 
up them that fall, and let not thy blood be fpilt in vain for them! 


(b) Hear me, © Father, for his fake, who ſits at thy right hand; the 
Lamb that was flain for the fins of the world, that I may hold him in 
* tual remembrance! Let me fing thy praiſes, O Lord, for the 
mighty act of the redemption of mankind | Suffer not the world, the 
irſh, or the devil, to ſtain the memory of thy merciful kindneſs to my 

l or prevent my obedience to the commands of thy bleffcd Son | 
4 M ſhow forth my thanks in a conſtant commemoration of chem ; 
= hy * offering of gratitude at thy altar, be aecepted as the pure in- 
the Pal wh heart | | Grant this, © Father Almighty, for the ſake of 
auld! e Jeſus Chriſt, who died upon the creſs for the ns of the 


© 


they not all appear as made expreſly for your. uſe and mine? 
For what, indeed, hath the owner, ſave the beholding thereof ? 
They are ours at leaſt with reſpect to the ſolid pleaſures they 
afford to us: and let us view them with gratitude and praiſe ! 

M. Theſe woods methinks ſtand in awful ſilence, as'if 
they liſtened to our diſcourſe. I never found myſelf more 
deeply, or more pleaſingly affected. ES | 

T. There are happy moments of pure delight, which the 
contemplation of the goodneſs of God, and the wonders of 
| his works afford, beyond all other pleaſures the heart of man 
can boaſt of ! It is a glorious thing to enjoy all the advantages 
which the fields, in fine weather, furniſh to perſons of re- 
flexion! If the works which we behold with our eyes, do 
not proclaim the Being and goodneſs of God ! If theſe do not 
teach us how to think of the things which we ſee with the 
eye of faith, what is the boaſted ſuperiority of man ? 

M. As God hath made every thing, his will muſt be the 
law to every thing. 

T. And yet you ſee that man, the nobleſt production, whoſe 
excellency conſiſts in being free, abuſes his freedom, even 
to revolt and diſobey him, 

M. O Chriſt, forgive chem, for they know not what they 
do! 

T. Amen ! for the forgiveneſs part; but I cannot ſay, they 
know not what they do; but that they will not do what they 
know they ought to do, though it is ſo very eaſy to be done. 
The heart cannot conceive the wonderful excellence of the 
works of the Creator now before us; yet, how much more 
wonderful is his love in the redemption of mankind, which 
provides for us ſuch unutterable happineſs in the vaſt circuit 
of eternity! 

- 4. Alas ! my ** I am afraid we ſhall never act right, 
ſo long as the wiſe and wealthy are negligent i in their duty! 

T, Wile, Mary! he only is wiſe, who is religious. Eu- 
ample hath ever been more prevalent than precept; but it i 
not riches, nor poverty, which conſtitutes the difference in 
queſtion : a conviction of what we ought to do, is frong" 
than either, But if the authority of ſcripture is not our guide 
we are left to wander: if we believe it not, who ſhall be ol 
guide? If we obſerve it not, in whom ſhall we truſt ? The 
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the Almighty would not that the wicked ſhould periſh, he can- 
wt alter his nature, and be infinitely merciful, wiſe, and u, 
and yet not exerciſe his juſtice, as well as his wiſdom and 
mercy / Were theſe careleſs, ſenſeleſs people, to conſider what 
they have at ſtake, they could not be ſuch ſluggards, cowards, 
and fools! It is not money, houſes, nor land, nor wives, 
nor children; it is happineſs or miſery eternal! Indolence 
in religion, like lazineſs in buſineſs, muſt be productive of 
miſery ! ; | 3 
M. Did you ever talk to the ſquire in regard to our poor 
neighbours ? | 

T. Alas, Mary, I am ſorry to tell you, there are but few 
{quires who give themſelves much trouble in ſuch caſes ! Sir 
Ceorge is the only perſon here, who endeavours to check 
the progreſs of this groſs iniquity. He ſays, if the rich 
would more generally exert their ſtrength among the parochial 
cergy, much might be done towards the reformation of this 
abuſe, If the clergy exhorted in private, as well as from the 
pulpit ; and gentlemen would by example, as well as precept, 
employ their influence over their domeſtics, they could not 
fail of ſucceſs. If more were ſaid of the danger of not receiu- 
ing, there would be but little occaſion for ſaying ſo much 
about the danger of receiving unworthily. And if this word 
unorthily, were omitted, the diſuſe would do more honour to 
its real ſignification, in this caſe, than the z/e of it can do. 
If the matter were fairly examined, for one to whom the 
threatening has done any ſervice, we ſhall find it attended by 
bad conſequences to an hundred, perhaps I may ſay, a thou- 
ſand. Have you not heard of ſome of theſe poor people, 
Whoſe ignorance and perverſeneſs have induced them to neg- 
lect the ſacrament during their whole lives, deſire to receive 
it when they are upon the bed of death? Is their reaſon ſo 
much more enlightened, when the flame of life hangs qui- 
"ering on a point, juſt ready to expire? What ſhould this 
mean, © I have neglected you for hundreds of thouſands of 
hours (a); you will now be pleaſed to accept of one. Indeed 


| have but one poor hour to give you, before 1 launch into 


eternity [ ”” 
(H 2] | M. Theſe 


(a) 30 years contain 262,300 hours, 


| knows! 


faces. 
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M. Theſe are dreadful ſounds ! and this but a ond 
count of life |! 


T. How the reckoning will ſtand hereafter, Gol ry 


M, Have you heard what was the reſult of the revereni 
gentleman's diſcourſe laſt Sunday, which you praiſed ſo much 
I remember ſeveral of the congregation, who did not ſtay u 
communicate, retired with viſible marks of ſhame i in ther 


T. The 'ſquire's daughter, with great affability, aſked ny 
my opinion of the ſermon ; I anſwered her enquiry without 
reſerve ; and ſhe as candidly told me, fhe was moſt heart 
aſhamed of turning her back on the communzjon-table;z, adding, that 
ſhe had taken a reſolution, whether her parents ſhould remial 
her of it or not, to neceiue the very next ſacramenteday. 

M. She is younger by a year than myſelf, being not qui 


7. I think this age is ripe enough to underſtand this us 
morial, ſometimes called a myftery ; but why, I know not. 
A. She hath ſo much good ſenſe, and is in, every othet 


reſpect ſo amiable, I wonder ſhe never received before, | dat 


ſay ſhe will be as good as her word, 

T. Unleſs the ſhould go to London, and. farget it. 

M. Why forget there, more than 8 

T. The gay world live more in a ſtate of diſſipation; ant 
by what: I could, ever diſcoyer, do not think ſo much eithe 
of the death of Chriſt, or of their own approaching death, # 
they ſhould do; and this you will believe, when ] ſhall in- 
form you how extcavagantly they purſue theix amuſement 
This is the extreme into which they fall; at the ſame time: 
it muſt be confeſſed, that the wealthy do, not neglect this dut 
near ſa.much as the poor, who live from hand to mouth, Fa 
although theſe are more particularly the children, of Provi- 
dence, you. ſee what numbers of them are diſobedient chi. 
dren, even to the diſobedience of the expreſs command o 
their great Lord and Maſter ! 

A. O may their hearts bs turned to obey cho call of tri 
Saviour and their God ; that they may be ſaved from the ce 
ſtruction which hangeth over their heads ! 


C ON 
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CONVERSATION. Iv. 


7. T FAVE you digefted the doctrĩne of obedience, Mary? 
1 Is it feet to your ears? Or have you any pride in 
your heart, which gives it a harſh and unpleaſing found ? 
M. O my father, I know that it is more pleafing to God, 
than all the blood of bulls or goats which was ever offered 


to him by Few or Gentile ! | | 

T. Obedience, with regard to the remembrance of the ſa- 
crifice offered to God by the blood of Chriſt, was the fubject 
of our diſcourſe. Have you had any opportunity of trying if 
you could make any impreſſion on your acquaintance? Can 
you make them underſtand a little common- ſenſe, with regard 
to this important object? 

M. You know I ſpoke of it ſome time ago; and I hope 
foon to have another opportunity, and that they will hear me, 
as knowing I ſpeak your ſentiments, as well as my own : and 
they ſay you are a very honeſt man, and a good churchman. 
have been thinking alſo of obedience with reſpect to this 
world, when J go into ſervice. 

7. Whenever you go, Mary, if there is a bleſſing in a fa- 
ther's gift, a father whoſe bowels yearn for his daughter's 
welfare, you will have mine; and may the tender Father of 
mankind, on whoſe blefling we all depend, inſpire your heart 
With reſolution to obey his laws]! And conſider what it is to 
be bleſſed by a father / Conſider alſo, what their condition is, 
whoſe conduct draws on their heads, the curſe, the ſorrow, 
or mdignation of a parent . 

M. I will expreſs my gratitude to you, by living mindful 
of my duty; and F hope this will ever plead for a bleſſing at 
the hands of: God, and yours, 

7. Be cautious yet, meaſure your caution by your pru- 
lence, An exceſs of diſtruſt, may loſe you a friend, as. well 
* guard you from an enemy, Some may probably make you 

| al 
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an offer of theic friendſhip, as if their hearts overflowed with 
benevolence for all their fellow-creatures, when they only 
mean to deſpoil you of your innocence. Let your confidence, 
therefore, in man or woman, be regulated by your miſtreſy's 
good counfel and advice.” Avoid doing wrong to any one, as 
you would ſhun the plague : your caution need not wound 
your juſtice or charity. Let theſe extend to all the world, 
not forgetting the ſhare which is due to your enemies: nor 
will you think it a hard leſſon, to ſhew benevolence to an 
enemy, whilſt you think of obedience to the command of that 
Saviour, who died for thoſe who perſecuted him !—Maintain 
your modeſty : this once loſt, will hardly be again reſtored, 
It is an out-guard, and kind of inſtinct, which the Almighty 
hath planted, to defend the foul. Your gentleneſs, my dear 
Mary, which renders you ſo amiable in my eyes, may, through 
the perverſeneſs of ſome man's heart, expoſe you to tempta- 
tions, which may prove your bane. | 

M. How can that be ? : 
T. The qualities moſt precious in a woman, even her zeal 
in the cauſe of victue, as if the devil envied her happineſs, as 
he did the innocence of our firſt parents, often prove 2 
temptation to the vicious. Think of your chaſtity, as a gem 
more precious than thoſe which ſhine in kingly crowns! Had 
it pleaſed Heaven to preſerve your mother's life, you ſhould 
have been a partner in our toils and comforts. We would 
haye led you through the dangerous paths of youth, till the 
good providence of God had beſtowed you happily on ſome 
honeſt man; unleſs death or misfortunes ſhould have firſt 
divided us. I am now too far advanced in years, to be your 
guardian, were you to ſtay with me, Your perſon is not fo- 
buſt; yet habit might give you ſtrength, whilſt your ſituation | 
here, would probably be both ſafe and comfortable. But 
ſince Providence ſeems to invite you to try your fortune in 
ſtate of ſervitude, go ;—You have my liberty and conſent. 
The promiſe of ſo excellent à lady to be your teacher, and 
your friend, comforts my heart. May Heaven protect you 
May the mighty friend and parent of mankind, reward ber 
alſo, for all the goodneſs and charity which ſhe may ſhew (9 
you! Sur ely, ſhe will find a reward here, or in heaven 125 
A. This 
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V. This is my comfort, or I ſhould tremble to think how 
] am to live happily without you, who have been ſo much a 
father and a friend. 

T. Be cautious of the enemy which lies in ambuſh; and 
take care by your fidelity, to preſerve: your miſtreſs's good 
opinion. | 

M. What enemy in ambuſh ? _ 

7. Your'own paſſions ; endeavour to be as wile as ; the ſer- 
ent, as well as innocent as the dove. 

M. I remember this expreſſion in the holy ſcriptures ; but 
pray, what is the proper meaning of it? 

T. This compariſon is drawn from the extraordinary wiſ- 
dom ſuppoſed to be in this animal; and though we are alſo 
commanded to be as harmleſs as a dove, yet we mult take good 
care not to be ſo fooliſb, and fall into the ſnare by which birds 
are often made a prey. Want of innocence among thoſe who 
are called wiſe, and want of wiſdom among thoſe who have 
been innocent, are the chief cauſes of miſery in the world, — 
If your condition is not the beſt, it is far from being the 
worſt: there are many in which more ſollicitude is required. 
How much more ſevere are the labours of the hind, the toils 
of the manufacturer, the laborious marches of the ſoldier, 
and the terrors of the boiſterous element, which the mariner 
encounters, than ſervitude in families ſupported in affluence! 

A. I have been talking with my good old friend Jane 
Nurſe, You know, ſhe was many years in ſervice, and knows 
what was paſſing in the world, at leaſt in her time. She has 
given me much good advice, how to take care of myſelf, and 
do my duty. But I find there are many pains and ſorrows at- 
tending a ſtate of ſervitude z and yet, ſhe ſays, in one place 
where ſhe ſerved, ſhe never was happier. 

T. I ſuppoſe that the maſter was a good man, and con- 
ſidered that he was a man and a Chriſtian, which ſome are 
very apt to forget. 


AM. Even fo: he was a good maſter, and he had good ſer- 
vants. 

T. It ſeems to be i in this, as it is in marriage. though 
doodneſs in either man or wife, often occaſions mutual hap» 
pineſs, yet there muſt be a certain portion of good humour 

3 and 
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and mildneſs of temper on both ſides, to complete the fativfac.. 
tion. 80 it may be with regard to niaſter and ſervant,” Ag 
to pains and ſorrows, there are enough of them in every part of 
life; but they are generally created by wickedaeſs or folly ; 
and you may be ſure that your miſtreſs | will have her Mare. 5 
ariſing from your conduct, if it ſhould not be good. A 
a woman of ſentiment, and a Chriſtian, ſhe would feel for 
you and herſelf, . If you are good and wiſe, and ſhe is the 
ſame, both will be happy. There are, indeed, a'tnultitide 
of incidents in ſervitude, within the compaſs of my obſerya- 
tion, which require great 'caution, to make the ſtream of 
life run clearly and ſmoothly on: every day, nay every hour, 
may furniſh matter to embitter life, or to render it ſweet, ſo 
much depends on the good ſenſe and virtue of the maſter or 
miſtreſs, and ſo much on the ſervant alſo, The world is all 
before you, not quite ſo full of ſnares as ſome people repreſent 
it; yet ſo bad, which ever way I turn, danger preſents itſelf, 
Had I ability to place you as an apprentice to a trade in ſome 
great city, I ſhould not think you ſo ſafe, as in ſervitude to ſo 
excellent a lady. Serve her with love, with faithfulneſs, and 
zeal, and ſhe will be a mother to you. There are not many ſo 
well inclined, or fo able to teach; and but few ſervants fo 
much diſpoſed to learn, as I believe you are. Your good con- 
duct can hardly fail of ſecuring her favour. 
M. I will ftrive to ſecure it; and rather give up my like 
than my gratitude, 3 
T. I hope you will. You are to underftand, that in theſe 
days of pleaſure and diſſtpation, the moſt part of the nobility 
and gentry of this ifland carry their families to London, where 
ſervants conſtantly entertain each other, with accounts of 
profitable places; as how much wages ſome have more than 
others. They ſeldom confider ſo much their comfort and pes, 
the ſafety of their morals, and the good treatment they find, 3s 
how much they may get; I ſay may get, for it is not the lot 
of one in a thoufand to be in fuch fervices as are repreſented 
to them; nor perhaps to have abilities to keep ſuch places, if 
they could get them. They are apt to judge of the beſt places, 
as people do of the greateſt prize in a lottery; and in hunting 
after an imaginary good, often plunge themſelves into a #4 
_ 
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dul. Let me adviſe you to be tontented, and learn when you 
are cvell, and not deſire to be better than well. 
AV. I have heard that the more ſome ſervants gain, the 
worſe lives they lead. 
7. This may happen with ſuch as ſerve people who ſhew 

a bad example. I will tell you my thoughts, with condition 
that you 4eep them to your/elf ! Nothing contributed more to 
injure the morals and contentment of ſervants, and the peace and 
freedom of families, than the ciſfom of V AILS-GIVING, 

M. How was this cuſtom introduced ? 

T. I ſuppoſe it is ancient, ſo far as it might relate to ver- 
tain great men, on great occaſions z—but our folly at length 
made it general, inſomuch that we al! acted as if we were 
great; and it became a tax without diſtinction, on thoſe who 
had generoſity without wealth, of wealth without generoſity, as 
well as on thoſe who had neither. This created a ſtrange 
jumble |! —The affections in the human ſoul, are the ſame in 
frince and beggar : the generous feel the pleaſure of beſtowing 
where they think the object deferving ; and the greater the 
viltreſs, the greater the joy to him who relieves it; but to be 
mmfirained, by the tyranny. of a cuſtom, to give, is a contra- 
diction. | 

M. When you came into life, what was a footman's 
wages ? | 8 

T. I had only five pounds; but 1 uſed to receive three or 

four more, in ſhillings, from my maſter's friends : however, 


| always thought a crown at Chri/imas, beſtowed with an air 
| of generoſity, by a gentleman whoſe face I had often ſeen, 
e more valuable than ten ſhillings given in ſhillings, as if I were 
f a beggar at my maſter's door; or his friends obliged by the 
A Power of this inhoſpitable practice, to pay me for doing my 
hy City to my maſter ; or ſatisfy me for the dinner they had eaten 
Is 6 0 expence, generally paying more than it was fairly 
of orth, = 

od . It had been better for you, and, with reſpect to what 
if Your maſter 


preſented to other gentlemen's ſervants, for bim- 


WiWout giving or taking vails. 
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7. I know that nothing hath wounded the refpe& we owe 
our ſuperiors, or done greater prejudice to the ſobriety and 
fidelity of ſervants, particularly footmen, than this beggur) 
<u/tom, the breach of which now honours botly maſter and 
Frvant, more than the obſervance of it ever did. 2 
M. Tt was a cuſtom which, I fuppoſe, beggared fome poor 
gentlemen, who might give occaſtonaly more money than 
remained in their pockets. | | 
T. So it hath often happened; but this was not the only in- 
convenience. The ſervant did not depend on the maſter alone; 
and therefore he could not depend on his ſervant : their mutual 
wants are now better anſwered, and the rate of wages more 
properly aſcertained, The fervant now knoweth what he 
hath to expect, and from whom ; and his fidelity is ſecured the 
better, whilſt the maſter becomes the wifer, by being ſo much 
the better able to regulate his expence. 1 have often heard 
my good maſter fay, that in foreign countries, we are conſidered 
as a nation of princes, philofophers, and freemen : but that this 
cuſtom of bribing ſervants to do their duty, had converted the 
firſt nobles of the land, into arbitrary leyyers of taxes on their 
gueſts, for the benefit of their ſervants, flaining their dignity 
and nobility by an action mean and ſervile ; equally eſtrangei 


from freedom, generoſity, and common ; ſenſe. In 
M. Is there any ſuch cuſtom yet remaining amongſt us! li 
T. Yes: the cuſtom of card-money yet remains, and is of tht kc 
fame kind: 1 have often wondered why the v1/itor did not pi ap 


for the tea, the ſugar, the fire, the candles, or the room, 2s wel 
as for the cards: theſe are objects of comfort, as well as en. 
tainment, and therefore the moſt valuable. | 
A. Do the gentry put themſelyes upon a level with pu 
cans, that they make their gueſts pay for the cards? 

T. Why, in truth, it is {e it: there are ſome few ve 
actually live by gaming-tables, as there are others who attend 
them ſo much, they may be ſaid to live at them. 

AH. But pray, how ſtand the advantages which women er 
vants chim? Haye they not as good a title as the men! 

T. In ſome reſpects a better; though they had need k 
more on their guard, of whom, and. for what they recent 


money. They have not only the ſmalleſt wages, but i 4 
mul 
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marry, they have oftentimes the largeſt ſhare of the burthen 
in the care of their offspring; for the father often leaves them; 
or being pinched by want, deſerts them. Another reaſon is, 
that being the molt temperate, to one old man found in a work- 
houſe, there are generally five old women, having buried their 
buſbands, who left them penxyle/s. By the time the men grow 
old, they generally die, or are provided for ; but there are 
many women reduced to want, with a family of young chil- 
dren at their heels, who are often obliged to apply to the pa- 
tin. In our condition, you know, that no proviſion being 
made for a wife or children, at marriage, there is generally 
the moſt prudence required on the female fide : and this alſo 
pleads for the women ſervants to xeap the fruits of generoſity, 
at leaſt as much as the men. 

M. And how ſtands wages, in general, at this time? 

T. Theſe, like other articles, are proportioned to the price 
of the neceſſaries of life: I am ſure that I pay a great deal 
more for reaping an acre of corn, than I did formerly ; and I 
believe the ſame is in practice with regard to wages of domeſ- 
tics; for although the man ſervant is fed, as well as clothed 
in the family where he lives; yet, perhaps he is called upon to 
feed his wife, his aged parent, or his child; and his humanity 
may alſo induce him to aſſiſt ſome. poor relation. He may 
likewiſe hope to feed himſelf, and enjoy the fruits of his 
honeſt induſtry, If he goes to the workhouſe in his old 
age, it is an uncomfortable ending of honeſt ſervice; and the 
maſter muſt, in conſequence of ſuch an event, be the more 
heavily taxed from generation to generation, for the parochial 
poor. He may, therefore, wiſh to (ee his ſervants more provi- 
dent, and ſave their wages more than they uſually do. There 
is not a ſtronger proof how thoughtleſs we are grown, than 
from the ſmall number of domeſtics who appear to ſave any 
thing. This is one reaſon why our hoſpitals are crouded, and 
ſo many end their days in a poor-houſe. Rolling ſtones ga- 
ther no moſs therefore let me entreat you, that if you find 
$00d treatment, you will conſider it as ſuperior to any ſuch 
additional wages, as you might have the fortune to obtain, 
"pon change of place. In your preſent ſituation, as a very 
ung woman, a fondneſs for change can hardly fail to produce 
[I 2] miſchief, 
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miſchief. I do not fay, but that in due timeyou may naturally 
expect an increaſe of wages, yet obſerye my council: prefer x 
peaceful life, with moderate wages, to the greateſt advantages, 
attended with irregularity, And remember that I now part 
with you, my dear child, in the confiderice that you are going 
into good hands : every one of our ee bas not been ſo 
fortunate at ſetting out 

A. I hope to do well ; but pray, hut! is By M1STRESs's 
genera} CHARACTER and conduct??? 

T. A conduct truly rational and religious is ſo rare, it al- 
ways makes thoſe who are moſt diſtinguiſhed, appear ſingular, 
This lady i is called a particular woman : The hath ſo much re- 
ligion, as not to be fatisfied without prayers in her family 
every morning and night, ſeeming as if ſhe cbunted the days 
and nights ſhe lives, and in a ftri& ſenſe applied her heart 
unto wiſdom. Upon the ſame principle, ſhe requires of all 
her ſervants to go to church, either in the morning or even- 
ing every ſabbath-day; and will not keep a ſervant who de- 
clines going to the ſacrament of the Lord's-ſupper, at the great 
feſtivals.—She requires of them to repreſent to het, if any 
hindrance ſhould intervene, that, if poſſible, ſhe may remore 
it; thinking herſelf equally anſwerable for the religious du- 
ties, as well as the morals of her ſervants; having found, at 
ſhe ſays, by experience, that theſe generally accompany eaci 
other; and that the more ſervants there are, the more diff 
Cult 1 it is to govern them properly. 

M. Does the bargain with them 4hat they tall receim 
the ſacrament 2 

7. No: this would be abſurd ; 1 if repeated admonitionk 
and the moſt pious and friendly ee when they are in bet 
ſervice, make no impreſſion, ſhe diſcharges them; not carinf 
to confide in the obedience of thoſe,” who do not obey tber 
Saviour; nor to truſt ſuch as ah as if they had no truſt 
the ward of God. 

M. In my conſcience ] dale if al walkers and miſtreſl 
were to act in the ſame _— we ſhould be much the bel 
ter for it. 

T. Religion, like the beſt and the worſt things, deren 
an habit; I mean the diſcharge of the duties of it. . 

: | ahand 
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abandoned wretehes might oucaſwnally be induced to practiſt 
geceit; but the byporyite, who lets coming waters fall: from his 
eyes, hoping to make them ſhew as ſtreams of innocence, 
muſt anſwer for it at the tribunal of that (god, in whom is 
no deceit, nor turning from the truth ;—But in reſpect to the 
people, the hypocrite is leſs dangerous, than him whoſe ex- 
ample defies the laws of heaven and earth | | 

M. Is ſhe an induſtrious lady ? | 

7. She is never idle: and to keep her ſervants virtuont, ſhe 
eſteems it neceſſary to keep them epleyed, giving them this 
wholeſome provetbial zdmonition; get thy indie and thy 
diflaff ready, and God will ſend thee flax; telling them ta 
think of gaſe, if ſp they ure pleaſed, hut to work on ; obſerving 
that eaſe is the object which all mankind are naturally in- 
clined to ſeek; but that they really fad more pleaſure in 
aftion than in ref 

M. What ! to be always at work | 5 

7. Humane and confiderate people; think of others as they 
do of themſelves : ſhe is attentive to the means by which 
her ſeryants, at proper times, may be moſt ſafely diverted. 
In her is found all the tenderneſs of a woman, without the 
foibles uſually attending your ſex, She 1s acknowledged to 
be one of the politeſt women of the aye, charming in her 
perſon, and in manners moſt attractive: in underſtanding ſhe 
is ſuperior to moſt men : very affable and courtepus, yet ſup- 
porting her dignity with grace. Her charity flows from her 
religion; and as it is cheriſhed by the compaſſion which ſtreams 


from her heart, ſhe is therefore conſtant and ſteady, She 


Judyes on the merciful fide, diſtinguiſhing faults from erimes; 
and conſiders the condition ſervants are in, as well as the 


kind of education they have had. 


M. You make me in love with my miſtreſs !—I ſuppoſe that 


all her ſervants love and honour her, with all their hearts. 

7. They haye great reaſon to do ſo: but this is not the 
3ge of good ſenſe and piety, in the axconomy of domeſtic life. 
—dhe will not chide you often; for ſhe ſays, frequent chid- 


ing deſtroys authority, If ſervants will not mend upon rea- 


ſonable admonition, the thinks there is no good to be expected 
from them, Her reproaches are full of gentleneſs, and ber 


advice 
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advice the law of kindneſs: but you are to obſerve, that ſhe 
behaved untowardly; nor conceal their defects in point of ci. 
vility, ſobriety, or cleanlineſs; yet, rather compaſſimating than 
aggravating ſuch faults, She ſays, that deceit in recommending 
ſervants,” from motives of compaſſion to them, is like robbing 
the rich, in order to give alms to the pgory | +1, - | 
AM. Indeed, I believe that falſe tenderneſs deſtroys the di- 
ſtinction of good and bad ſervants, and diſcourageth the vir- 
tuous.— Some think, that becauſe they are in a. lower ſtate 
than the maſter, therefore he muſt make it up to them by his 
good word, let their conduct be what it ay, | 
T. She diſdains this opinion, Yau have heard of a late 
ſtory of a gentleman, who notwithſtanding he knew his ſer- 
yant-had robbed him, recommended him to another maſter, 
The conſequence of which was, that he robbed the ſecond 
maſter alſo : but he proſecuted the gentleman, and recovered 
the loſs. . Mytual confidence, like laws, ſhould be founded 
on truth and juſtice, _ yy 
M. True, my father: neither of theſe ſhou] 
for the ſake of maſter or ſervant.  _ 
T. To offend God under a notion of compaſſion, can never 
be true religion, If due care was taken, no good maker 

would have a bad ſervant. | e. 5 
M. Pray, doth this lady examine into her houſhold af. 
T. Diſcreet women, they ſay, have neither eyes nor ars, 
They are occaſionally blind and deaf; but they ſhould alſo /e 
and hear in proper time and ſeaſon : there is a meaſure in al 
things: without it, diſcretion itſelf would imply a contradic- 
tion. Your miſtreſs is ſo exact, ſhe makes up her accounts 
every Monday morning, paying ready-money far every thing 
ſhe buys, By this means, ſhe lives elegantly and ſplendidly, 
for half, or at maſt two thirds the ſum, which thoſe- ſpend, 
who would never pay their debts, if they could cut off the 
long arms of the Jaw. Her maxim is, better go to bed ſup- 
perleſs, than riſe in debt :” intimating, that many charg® 
are contracted by things not neceſſary ; and that ſome neceſ· 


ſary things muſt be given up, rather than run in debt for mer 
| : ; 


« 
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d be offended, 
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ge lies within her income; not with a view to increafe her 
wealth, but to provide for the pleaſure of beſtowing liberally 
to objects of diſtreſs, diſtinguiſhing acts of charity from acts 
of liberality ; though, in truth, they ſeem to me to be much 
the ſame thing, excepting the rank of the perſon diſtreſſed. 
gne diſdains the notion of making the better figure at the ex- 
pence of her peace of mind; whether it be created by ex- 
pending too much, or by not having it in her power to do 
generous actions. She fays, ſhe always endeavoured to pro- 
mote the good of her family, and obtain the confidence of 
her huſband, during his life-time, by conſulting how far he 
choſe to carry his gxpence, apprehending it of great conſe- 
quence to make it fixt and regular, particularly -with re- 
gard to clothes and pocket-money. I have heard her ſay, 
that in the beginning of her life,' and before ſhe was married, 
that ſhe made almoſt every thing that ſhe wore : that whilſt 
ſhe could command a needle, ſhe was never idle; and when 
the became miſtreſs of a family, ſhe found early riſing, 
equally conduced to the diſpatch of buſineſs, and the whole 
pleaſure of the day; apprehending, that to rely entirely 
upon her ſervants, was equally unjuſt to them who had not 
been bred up to command; and to herſelf, whoſe education 
enabled her to direct. She is deſirous that every thing ſhould | 
20 on well, by every one doing their duty. heb $on gs i 

M. Alt this is right: is ſhe a grand lady ? ö 


7. She dreſſes elegantly, according to her fortune, her | 
clothes being rather rich than brilliant ; but ſhe confines her- 11 
elf to a certain moderate ſum yearly, expending more in | ö 
charity than apparel. She is at no charge for bair-dreſſers, her 
daughter or her maid doing all ſhe requires about her perſon. 

M. More in charity than in apparel !—1 have heard of 
ſome ladies, who are at a greater expence for curling their 
hair, than will pay the wages of half a dozen chambermaids, 

7. The greater ſhame for them! Your worthy miſtreis Fd 
had much rather relieve the diſtreſſed, than put a hair-dreſſer, ll | 
in point of pay, upon a level with a gentleman. She is not 
faſh:onably grand, for ſhe diſlikes cards ; yet, not ſo, but ſhe 
will Play for an hour, to oblige her friends in a private fa- 
mily. You are to underſtand, that hair-dreſſing, n. 

i | or 


* 
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for cards, and the card-table, employ a conſiderable portion of 
the time of our fineſt people; and yet; I have often heard my 
maſter ſay, there are few woitien of condition in other coun- 
tries, do rational and khowingz as ours are: 
I. Is not this a contradiction? | 
7. Not if the women of other countiits have the Came 
Faults, and fewer virtues. In ſome parts of Zzrope, I have 
heard, that religion is more attended to; than it is here, 
This lady is well read, not in the ſcriptures only, but in all 
the ableſt and moſt elegant compoſitions of the divines of out 
Church, and the Diſſenters. She alſo reads biſtory, and 
travels, and ſome books of ingenuity ; ſeeking the converſa- 
tion of ſenſible and virtuous perſons of both ſexes.— Bo far a; 
variety is neceſſary, ſhe changes the ſcene from books to muſic; | 
and has great pleaſure in walking, and in riding on herſehack.— 
She efteems the works of nature, as they come immediately 
from the hands of God, far ſuperior to all the powers of art. 
and the charms of virtue, as viſible in the beauties of the 
mind, beyond all parade, or the whiſtling of titles, —She 
| hath a fine taſte in the yrnamenta! parts of life, and embroiders 
beautifully; but this, in compariſon of things really uſeful, 
ſhe eſteems as unworthy of praiſe.—To do good, is what the 
conſiders as an employment, as well as a pleaſure ; and ſhe 
never ſeems to be tired. | 
M. With all theſe high qualities, has ſhe goad-ndtur: ? 
7. I think ſhe could hardly have ſuch qualities with- 
out it. She appears to have great ſenſibility z and though 
naturally of a quick temper, ſhe ſpeaks calmly, having 4c 
quired ſuch a command of her paſſions, that ſhe ſeems to 
weep or rejoice, only from a juſt ſenſe of things, drawn from 
thought and experience. She has ſeen and felt what it is 0 
be unfortunate, and ſays, that * no one knows better what 
good is, than he Who hath endured vi. In a word, the con- 
ſciouſneſs that ſhe ought to paſs her time on earth, agrecad!* 
to the deſign of Heaven, gives a peculiar chearfulneſs aud 
fweetneſs to het manners. — She often ſays, that people of 
chearful diſpoſitions, are ſeldom agitated by any violence i 
paſſion j and that an even, chearful ſpirit, is the beſt preſe' 
tive of the mind from every dangerous effect of — 25 


4 1 
V. Does the conſideration of the times, ever put her out of 
humour? „ ln nn 4; PEER” FIDE 
T. Times Do you expect better times, Mary? They are 
as good as we pleaſe they ſhall he. We are inconſtant, and 
ignorant of our own happineſs, and expect too mueh. As a 
woman of fortune, ſhe is intereſted in the ſafety of property: 
25 2 good and loyal ſubject, the attends to her duty. — She ac- 
knowledges the diſtinguiſhed good ſenſe and virtue which is to 
be found amongſt ſome of us beyond any other nation: but 
laments our national character, expreſled in our inclination ta 
be diſpleaſed, or to talk at random, as if we were diſpleaſed, 
whether we are really ſo or not; making it doubtful whether 
the preſs, by its abuſe, is not conyerted into an inſtrument of 
ſavery : ſhe means the {lavery of one man's deſtroying the 
good name of another; for when this ceaſes to be the molt ſa- 
cred property, all confidence muſt ceaſe, She conſiders the peace 
of a nation, like religion, too Sacred. to be brought on the 
theatre of public .amuſement, apprehending that liberty may 
grow angry, and take her leave: for whilſt ſo many pens 
are ſo grievouſly envenomed, they can hargly fail of poiſoning 
the minds of the people, who read the- news-papers, as 
many are fools enough to believe every thing that is printed. 
dhe ſays, that candeur and humanity; are the chief glory 
of a free nation; and conſequently, that writers who ran- 
lack all the receſles of intelligence, to ind faults, or to make 
them, torturing every word and action, to wreſt them to a 
meaning deſtructiye of peace, may render liberty aſhamed of 
owning zs as her children; adding, that if authority is vili- 
hed and diſcredited, it will have a hard ſtruggle to maintain 
its Weight to anſwer the ends of government. She obſerves 
alſo, that if the prudence and yirtue found in government, 
e not rightly diſtinguiſhed from the abuſes which have crept 
into it, and proper time given to correct them, the candid part 
4 the people, which ſhe charitably ſuppoſes is the greateſt, 
will find themſelves bewildered, whilſt the fooliſh or diſhoneſt 
make it a reaſon to ſubvert all government. 
A. What do you: think of theſe matters? 
ih Why, Mary, are you too become a politician ? 
* am glad when I can promote peace and good humour. 
[K] T. it 
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T. It cannot be denied, that corruption and abuſes have 
erept into government; but government hath been oſten op- 
poſed with virulence and animoſity, as if any body could go- 
vern better than thoſe who are in office: but you know ſome. 
body muſt be in office; and if they are always abuſed, it is 
hard to judge, in many caſes, who is in the wrong ; but it is 
our buſineſs to hope that good will come out of evil; for if, 2 
they ſay, riches are the cauſe of the corruption of our man- 
ners, it may eaſily happen, that we ſhall become poorer ; and 
we may perhaps diſcover, that more virtue, and leſs wealth, 
will make us a happier people, than more wealth, and leſs 
virtue, —Contrary to the common practice, your miſtreſs 
thinks it her duty to examine fir/?, and pronounce her opinion 
afterwards, which ſhe always does with diffidence, declaring 
that ſhe had rather ſubmit to a ſmall evil, than hazard a greats, 
She has an awful regard to juſtice, as due to all mankind, whe- 
ther a perſon in office or out, diſdaining the thought of con- 
demning miniſters of ſtate, or any others, unheard, or 4 
fancy diQates ; for, ſays ſhe, how can I be a miſtreſs of the 
ſubject? and to ſuppoſe they muſt be bad men, who ar 
charged with the weighty affairs of government, as it wen 
becauſe they have this charge, is monſtrouſly abſurd ant 
cruel ; and to abuſe them wantonly is wicked. Such condut 
appears to her as ſetting ourſelves afloat in a ſtorm, without 
ſail or compaſs. —In ſhort, her politics keeps pace with het 
good ſenſe and charity, and both incline her to lament the 4. 
rors of ſome, and the perverſeneſs of others, whilſt her bene 
lence wins the hearts of all, | | 
M. This is not the way of talking at the doors of alehouſts 
nor among goſſips: I hear many ſpeak of ruin as familiar 
as they do of eating their dinner. 
T. At alehouſe-doors! No, Mary, nor within ma 
other doors; — but this is more according to the hurt 
of the day, than a conſtant practice: yet it ſeems to be! 
heavy tax on our morals, as well as our intereſt. It ha 
childiſh ; it is trifling with ſerious things: I ſee no | 
coming of it; for either miniſters are not in fault, *% 
ſay, or we never puniſh them, and conſequently we oo , 
act upon a right principle, If ruin ſhould, at any * 1 
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ear us, as WE only talk of it; we ſhall be like the boy in the 

fable, crying, The wolf! the wolf ! till he comes at laſt, and 

deyours us. The only good that can happen, is, that the am- 

bition of one great man keeps another's pride in awe. 

A. What do you underſtand by great man? 

7, Not always him whoſe mind is great and exalted, but a 

perſon of large fortune, or diſtinguiſhed talents ; and ſome- 

times it means a man who has the curſe of being able to do 

miſchief, —T his lady is as temperate in her manner of livings 

25 in her politics : ſhe never has but one courſe, and eats very 

light ſuppers. She is remarkable for keeping good hours, pay- 

ing for none of her amuſements more than they are worth. 
She thinks temperance will preſerve her /fe ; but ſhe often 

talks of death, as the end of her cares; and wonders to ſee 

ſuch a buſtle among people about life, ſpeaking of her own 

diſſolution, which ſhe always ſuppoſes to be near, in ſo fami- 

liar and unaffected a manner, that no one can doubt of her 

being perfectly reconciled to the decrees of heaven. 

M. Happy lady | Would to God I could imitate her, in 
that which is a common duty to us all ! l 

7. Whatever our Fortunes may be, we might all cultivate 
the ſame ſentiments, and by degrees acquire the ſame happy 
turn of mind. 1 hope, ſo far as the duties which I have de- 
ſcribed are common to Chriſtians ; or any of the good cuſ- 
toms and habits which I have mentioned, are ſuited to your 
humble condition, you will imitate your miſtreſs. A& your 
part well, and you will equal her in virtue. As to fortune, if it 
[miles upon you, take the advantage; but when you are diſ- 
appointed in your views, ſuppoſe that you are not leſs under 
the care of Providence, as that which hath happened, may be 
the beſt for you! 

A. I will endeavour to be.very faithful ; and I make no 
doubt but that I ſhall love and honour my miſtreſs : at the 
ſame time, I have experienced ſo much tenderneſs at home, I 
an afraid that all the regard which I can expect, will appear 
harſh to me, | 
* Fear, beyond the meaſure that prompts us to provide 
N elt we can for our ſecurity, ſerves only as a ſcourge : ra- 
MT indulge a ſuſpicion, that an exceſs of kindneſs may make 
[K 2] you 
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you proud, and draw you into ſome ſnare; Do not 
too much: hieſſed are thoſe who do not raiſe their expectations 
above meaſure, for they ſhall not be diſappointed, nor ren- 
dered wretched, from their miſtaken notions of the world, 
Above all, I charge you, let nothing tempt you to be 
ungrateful. Your miſtreſs will probably ſay to you, * Tknow 
your father to be an honeſt man; I have a reſpect for him; 
and if you ate a true datghter of bis, you will be a faithful ind 
good ſervant to me: and if your conduct . it, you ** 
be aſſured of my friendſhip.“ 

M. If 1 ſet out with ſuch a prepottetion | in 1 favour, it 
will be a happy ſign of my ſucceſs, © 

T. The world, Mary, goes not always as it ſhould; other. 
wiſe what can be nearer to any of us, than a good fervent, ex. 
cept a relation, of a friend we have long proved. A gu 
ſervant is a bleſſmg, and a bad child a curſe ! But in all circum- 
ſtances, gratitude for kindneffes received, is one of the be 
proofs of virtue. Thoſe who expect their ſervants to be thei 
friends, ſhould firſt ſhew themſelves friendly: but the mater 
will not always ſucceed, let his conduct be ever ſo virtuous 
and humane; for ingratitude is a weed which grows in many 
foils, and we may expect the moſt of it where the ground i 
leaſt cultivated : this is often verified among people of ou! 
condition. Although ingratitude is not a crime puniſhable 
by human laws, it is ſuch a proof of baſeneſs, as cannot 
eſcape puniſhment hereafter, You know not how many pi 
in ſecret anguiſh, for the unkindneſs of thoſe who were bound 
in gratitude to be their comforters. 
AM. Solomon ſays, ** Whoſo rewardeth evil for gane, evil fal 
not depart from his houſe.“ . 

T. We are all prone to evil; put among the virtuos 
o he that receives a good turn, never forgets it; and he we 

does one, doth not remember it.” Never be ungrateful to) 
one, but particularly to her who gives you bread and prote- 
tion; for though you will repay by your labour, the vic 
in every part of life, diſregard their duty ſo much, that i 
virtuous cannot be too much praiſed, when they perfom k 
The ſatisfaction which ever waits on conſcious integrit). 
** higheſt pleaſure that mortals e can enjoy. ul 
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V. I am not apprehenſive I ſhall be guilty of ſo grievous a 
fn; and for the reſt, I am prepared to meet diſappointments 
and misfortunes, and begin to feel what they are, in parting 
with you: yet, I believe that cu/fom makes all places familiar; 
and I truſt that the ſame good Providence, which has hitherto 
preſerved me, will always detend and protect me. 

T. Remember that NEGLIGENCE is but another name for 
unfaithfulneſs or diſobedience, againſt which you ought to 
pray (a). The beſt-minded people ſometimes forget ; and 
thoſe maſters who underſtand what human nature is, make 
ſuitable allowances for it, 

M. Allowance muſt be made ! but I apprehend that neg- 
ligence ariſes chiefly from lazineſs : and ſhe who intends to 
do any thing, and puts it off to a diſtant hour, will probably 
forget it —How often do you think this may be forgrven ? 
ſeventy times ſeven ? | | 

T. This is not of the kind of tranſgreſſion which can be 
entitled to ſo much excuſe : forgiveneſs is another conſider- 
ation, which relates more to religion. Not doing a thing at the 
time we think of it, knowing it muſt be done within a cer- 
tain time, is hazarding the doing it at any time. The put- 
ting off till to-morrow, or ſome diſtant hour, grows into a 
habit, till at length the whole life of ſuch a ſervant is out 


of order: it is a continued ſcene of erring and repenting, or 


growing obſtinate and impenitent: all the peace and harmony 
of life is ſubje& to be deſtroyed. Her buſineſs is never done, 
or done imperfectly, becauſe out of time. She doth not as ſhe 
would be done by ; or ſhe is a fool, and would ſuffer evils which 

| | render 


(a) For Fidelity in Servitude. 


Great God ! thou righteous judge of men! let thy fear be always 
before mine eyes, that I may diſcharge my duty with faithfulneſs and 
zeal, Thy all-piercing eye, can ſee my inmoſt thoughts, and minuteſt 
actions! Let my fidelity to my miſtreſs expreſs my gratitude, for all the 
mercies which thou haſt vouchſafed unto me, that I may delight in pro- 


moting her happineſs and proſperity : and I beſeech thee, to give her 


ſuch a ſenſe of her eternal obligations to juſtice and piety, temperance and 
Iighteouſneſs, that her endeavours may unite with mine in the advancement 
of thy glory „and the good of mankind. This I beg, O merciful Fa- 
2 through the merits of Feſus Chriſt my Redeemer, Amen. 
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render her unworthy or incapable of being a miſtreſs. Your 
buſineſs is to pray for patience in ſervitude ; and you may ag 
well pray, that your conduct may not juſtly excite indignation 
and reſentment (a). | 

AM. Is it not negligence which at length puts ſervants upon 
lying, and conſulting how they ſhall deceive, as knowing 
their conduct will not ſtand the teft ? | 
T. Juſt ſo: I have obſerved it a thouſand times, I have 
likewiſe ſeen bad ſervants give occaſion for that kind of petu- 
lancy and imperiouſneſs, of which all ſervants are apt to 
complain. Thus is life diſturbed on bath ſides : and hence it 
happens, that many maſters and miſtreſſes, otherwiſe good 
people, are careleſs of the morals and religious deportment of 
their ſervants. They grow tired, and care not for more, than 
ſimply regards domeſtic duties, and theſe oftentimes imper- 
fectly performed. Thus things are linked together as in a 
chain: it is the nature of vice, of every kind, to create diſquiet 
in the human breaſt ; and it is rare for a family to enjoy peace 
and comfort, without ſome occaſional diſturbances, | 
AT. This is a ſad account! 
T. Do not fear: you muſt expect to find virtue and vice 
blended together ! — The world is a wide field; in many 
parts of it grow briers and thorns, whilſt others abound 
in fruits and herbs of every kind, which can feed or delight 
us, The body requires not much food, nor need it be of the 
richeſt kind to keep it in health. Nop will you find the 
improvement of your mind ariſes from nothing but peace 
and harmony: bitters, as well as ſweets, conſtitute the nou- 
riſhment of the ſoul in virtue. Have you not obſerved, that 


to-morrow often wears out the evils of to-day ? We are happ} 
| by 


(a) Moſt merciful God, and tender Father! I beſeech thee to remo# 
from me all pride and haughtineſs of ſpirit, that with patience and reſq- 
lation, and ſingleneſs of heart, I may ſubdne evil with good. Grant 
me grace to imitate the humility of my bleſſed Saviour, that I may ob- 
tain ſuch peace of mind, and reſt of ſoul, as the world cannot ge. 
Let my conſcience be void of offence, that amidſt all the follies and wy 
quities which ſurround me, I may acquit myſelf with applauſe in tl} 
ſight, O God, and receive the reward which thou haſt promiſed to thy 
faithful ſervants, through Jeſus Chriſt my Redeemer, 
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by :ntervals. Some evils are rendered familiar by cuſtom : 
others ſupplanted by virtue,” or by greater evils. The mind 
not diſeaſed by pride, nor repugnant to the decrees of Heaven, 
often draws conſolation from diſtreſs, - Hope for the beſt, and 
pray for patience, When evils come, which you think 
you can remedy, remove them as your better judgment may 
direct: but make not the remedy the greater evil. | 

M. I ſhall bear with patience, as much as my prudence 
may teach me I ought to bear, being perſuaded from what 
you ſay, there is an inevitable mixture of evil with good. —If 
| am treated well, J hope I ſhall be ſenſible of it: if id, I will 
{till endeavour to keep my good humour, fidelity, and gene- 
roſity of temper, not for my reputation only, but for the ſake 
of virtue: but I will leave my place, rather than be a fave. 

T. Well diſtinguiſhed | But do not change without ac- 
quainting me, unleſs you find your perſon in danger. I 
hope you will have no reaſon to think yourſelf a ſlave. Be 
juſt to yourſelf, and do your duty, and not engage to do what 
you cannot perform. You will probably find ſome ſervants 
ſo perverſe, or cunning, as never to acknowledge themſelves 
to be in the wrong: however falſe or ridiculous the excuſe, 


ſomething is always ready at their tongues end : not having 


ſenſe enough to diſcover that every one is occaſionally miſ- 
taken or forgetful of her duty, and that thoſe generally err 
the leaſt, who are the moſt candid in their acknowledgments 
of error, they untowardly perſiſt, as if they had not the leaſt 
notion of candour. 

A. Is not this a very ſingular character? Which is the 
moſt unhappy, the miſtreſs or the ſervant ? If one is diſcon- 
tented, and the other diſpleaſed, why do they not try to mend 
their fortune ? 

T, It is not eaſy to account for the conduct of many peo- 
ple in the world ; they know not their own minds. 'The 
condition of the maſter, as appointed by Providence, entitles 
him to a ſuperiority; but he had better renounce it, and 
ſerve himſelf, than be harraſſed or inſulted : for, ſo far from 


doing any good, he only contributes to eſtabliſh the perverſe- 
neſs of another perſon, 
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M. Is not the conſideration of tha low education of ſome 
domeſties, a reaſon for compaſhonating their infirmities ? 

T. With ſome few people it is; but would you have them 
excuſe ill-mannered, or pert replies, trifling evaſions, frivolous 
excuſes, or obſtinate lies ? A 

M. I do not mean this: I ſhould not excuſe them often 
were I miſtreſs. - . " © | 

T. I have frequently ſtood amazed at the patience, or rather 
folly of ſome maſters, when I have heard ſervants anſwer to 
reaſonable and neceſſary commands, Yes, if I baue time; or, I 
will do it, when I have time: and this in a tone of voice, which 
ſeemed to ſignify in plain Exgliſß, I have certain duties 1 
perform, You, Sir, do not underſtand what you ſay. I am tit 
beſt judge whether it ought ta be done or not; and if I find it nec+ 
ſary, or it pleaſes me to ds it, it ſhall be done when I think proper,” 

M. Is not this conſtruction of their words, ſevere? Such 
a reply would ſeem to be a proof, that a ſervant hath loſt all 
ſenſe of the reſpect due to a maſter or miſtreſs. 

T. Mafter and ſervant are often fools alike : they neither 
part, nor remain together. Mutual civility conſtitutes a great 
portion of the joys of domeſtic life, among the beſt kind of 
people : and candour, with reſpect to what is or is not pleaſing; 
what is remediable, or not, can alone produce a right un- 
derſtanding, and 'probably a mutual regard between maſter 


and ſervant. All the reſt is mutual neceſſity, or a preſumption | 


that every maſter and ſervant is ſo bad, that it is in vain to 
attempt any reformation : whereas it is the buſineſs of life 
to correct and improve each other. What think you of 
2 girl, who, when her miſtreſs reminded her of what he 
had forgotten, conſtantly replied, <4 7 was juſt going to 4 
3 Now, whether this was true or not, it was moſt un- 
lucky that ſhe ſhould ſo repeatedly, be only juft going to 41 i 
I adviſe you always to do the thing yau are told ; and 
if you reply, thank your miſtreſs, and not ſay, I was jof 
going to do it; for this will not only rob her of the merit of 
ſuggeſting the thing that is right, but uit will deprive her of 
the filent applauſe which at the leaſt is her due: beſides, 
though what you ſay ſhould be true, it will appear very much 


like a lie; and that you was not juſt about to do it. AlwaP 
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ſuppoſe that your miſtreſs ſees your heart ; and that you can- 
not deceive her's ; and let no part of your conduct carry with 
it an appearance, that pride has greater ſhare in your declar- 
ation, than the alertneſs you aſſume, You may put your 
head under your own wings, and think that nobody ſees you; 
but reſt aſſured, that thoſe who depend on your ſervice, will 
diſcover your faults ; and in proportion to their ſuperior 
ſenſe and experience, they will feel the inconvenience which 
attends them, both in their domeſtic ceconomy, and their 
moral ſenſe of good and evil, It therefore becomes your in- 
tereſt, as well as duty, with regard to both worlds, to pray for 
candour and obedience (5). | 

M. Do People reaſon ſo much about ſervants? 

T. They talk much, though they reaſon but little. Few 
maſters or ſervants really ſtudy what duty means, but act more 
from cuſtom and chance, than ſound policy or religion. 
They both feel the bad effects of miſconduct; and both go on 
complaining, yet ſeldom trace the evil to its ſource. My 
maſter, who was very partial to England, uſed often to 
ſay, that he met with fewer mortifications from his ſervants 
when he lived abroad ; not from their ſuperior abilities, 
but their greater readineſs and obedience, The Engliſb, ſays 
he, do very well in moſt caſes, but they will do it in their 
own way : their manners partake of their liberty, and they do 
not conſult how to make their liberty pleaſing. Few of them 
ae ſo fearful of offending, or ſo ſolicitous to oblige, as to 


of the mind. Hence it ariſes, that neither their own lives, 
nor their maſters, paſs ſo happily as they might do. 'The 
pride of liberty, and the fears of oppreſſion on the fide of 

: [LI the 


6) O almighty Lord, and heavenly Father, who delighteſt in the 
obedience of thy children, I beſeech thee give me an humble, meek, and 
contrite ſpirit, Inſpire my, heart with an utter abhorrence of deceit and 
cunning. Let no falſhood or evaſion betray my ſoul, that I may dare to 


ap under reproof, and diligent in performing my duty. Let my gra- 
| ue and ſubmiſſion, he accepted as obedience to thee, my Father and 


Ya God! Grant this, I beeſech thee, O Lord, for Jeſus Chriſt his ſake, 
Amen. FY Nen i „ 
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render their ſervice agreeable to the natural benevolence 


confeſs the truth, to thoſe who have a right to require it. Make me pa- 
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the indigent ſeryant ; and, on the part of the maſter, the in- 
ſolence and impatience, with which riches are apt to ſwell the 
breaſt, often create a kind of miſery, peculiar to freedom not 
nghtly underſtood. 
AM. Doth the evil prevail more at this time, than formerly? 

T. If we may judge from what we ſee, the temper of the 
people changes: no nation is governed ſo much by faſhion, 
as this: and liberty hath been ſo much banded about of 
late, that ſome have aCted as if the word would feed and 
clothe them: no ſervant avows this : the abſurdity would 
be too glaring! High liberty men ſeldom live ſo happily 2 
others, for they forget one material circumſtance; which is, 
that their maſters alſo are free, and often take the liberty to diſ- 

charge them, not for being free, but for uſing their freedom 
as a cloak of negligence and inſolence. Thoſe who forfeit 
the cordial eſteem and ſatisfaction they might enjoy in mu- 
tua] good offices, and the friendſhip which theſe would na- 
turally inſpire, muſt ſuffer in the iſſue, I ſay friendſbip, for 
if each {trove to make the other happy, they would be friend 
in the beſt ſenſe. "There could be no appearance of tyranny 
on the part of the maſter, or inſolence on the ſide of the ſer- 
vant. They would diſcharge their reſpective duties with 
pleaſure, and both enjoy the true ſweets of liberty. What i 
menial ſervice, but a ſolemn contract for mutual benefit, each 
party underſtanding what the other requires? The diſcharge 
of this obligation, with candour and juſtice, would create 
mutual kindneſs and regard, and produce happineſs. 

A. You ſay that ſome maſters and miſtreſſes have an in- 

clination to tyrannize over their poor ſervants. 

T. It may be preſumed, that ſome maſters are herce and 
paſſionate, as ſome ſervants are inſolent and diſobedient: but 
this proves nothing more, than that there are bad people i 
all conditions; and that the good ought to be the more ca” 
ful and vigilant in the exertion of thoſe ſocial virtues, on which 
their own happineſs ſo much depends. | 
AM. If they were on both ſides more faithful to tber 

. great Maſter and Redeemer, in ſtudying their duty to Him, 
would they not do it to each other? If the ſervant wol 
do his duty to his maſter, his maſter would be his any" 
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and friend. It is ſtrange we ſhould be ſo remiſs, where our 
happineſs is ſo much concerned. Surely, ſervants are not 
inſtructed in their duty. | 
T. Nor do maſters learn theirs. If the parent, the maſter, 
and the miniſter of the pariſh, were to perform their parts, 
in their reſpective ſtations, we might hope to ſee golden 
days; but till that happens, we muſt feel the bad effects. If 
thoſe who abound in leiſure, and ought to be our guides, 
are notwithſtanding, inattentive to the duties of religion, it 
is abſurd to ſuppoſe that they will attend to ſuch offices of do- 
meſtic life, as naturally produce happineſs. 

M. I believe, that perſons of the leaſt merit, are the worſt 
ſerved, | 8 88 
7. The reaſon is plain: the worſt examples are generally 
the moſt imitated ; and therefore the evil acts with double 
force againſt the maſter. How this misfortune is to be 
remedied, God only knows : that it may be worſe than 
it is, is apparent to the candid world. I do not mean to give 
you any impreſſions contrary to truth and reality; —for 
whilſt we are talking of the evils that happen in families, I. 
muſt tell you, that we have inſtances of great generoſity among 
ſervants of both ſexes. I remember my honoured maſter once 
(poke of a friend of his, who, through age and decay, was 
obliged to give up his buſineſs. As a man whoſe benevolence 
and love for human kind, was not bounded by thoſe rules of 
prudence which the generality of the world think neceſſary 
for ſelf- preſervation, he had given ſuch credit to fome of his 
acquaintance, who had violated the moſt ſacred ties of con- 
hdence between man and man, that he was left in diſtreſs. 
In this ſituation, he was obliged in his old age, to difcharge 
all his domeſtics, Servants are generally acquainted with 
their maſters circumſtances in life : this gentleman made no 
| ecret of his: he told them why he paid them off, One of 
them burſt into tears upon the occaſion, and ſpoke to him in 
theſe terms: «6 Sir, I have been your chambermaid ever ſince 
Ka a child, it is now five-and-twenty years : I have always 
8 and reſpected you; you have treated me with the 
py of a maſter, a father, and a friend. I have ſaved 
1 cores of pounds in your ſervice, in hopes to make my 
aße comfortable, that I might neither die for want, nar 
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depend upon my pariſh for a ſupport ; but I can never Iive it 
peace, whilſt I think that you are in any kind of diſtreſs. To 
you, under the good care of Providence, I owe my life: to 
you I am indebted for much good inſtruction, for the ſafety 
of my ſoul! I beg that you will accept of my purſe, and all 
that it contains; it is the bounty of Heaven; and in Heaven 
I truſt. He that feedeth the ravens, and ſetierh* not a ſpar- 
row fall to the ground unheeded, will not forſake me! I have 
heen faithful to him, and to you, my much honoured maſter, 
J am yet in ſtrength for ſervice ; ſuffer me to attend your for- 
tunes, and be your ſervant ſtill Perhaps you may not find 
one ſo faithful and affectionate nn Mary, you 
weep |— 

M. I cannot reſiſt a tear E woman! I have heard 
of men in ſuch circumſtances, doing great actions; but your 
ſtory does much honour to my ſex. Methinks I could i imitate 
the example: at the ſame time, I am ſenſible how naturally 
we are prompted by ſelf-love, to worſhip the riſing, not the 
fetting-ſun. Did you hear the name of this perſon ? 

T. They called her T heodo/ia Hope. My maſter uſed to 
mention her very often. She drew tears from her old maſter: 
he was not too proud to weep at the generoſity of his ſervant, 
though he bore his misfortunes like a man, knowing that al 
pleaſure is mixed with pain, and that conſtancy of mind 

a more laſting fund of ſolid ſatisfaction, than all the wealtt 
of India. T heodsſia's offer was accepted; and ſhe remained il 
his ſervice. Not long after this, by the death of a el 
tion, his fortune was much mended. He lived not ma! 
years: when be died, he left her a very compar mall. 

tenance. 

M. How charming are deeds of generoſity! _ 

6 T. They exalt us above the level of common mortals, i 
make us think the more of that ſtate, in which virtue conſt- 

tutes perfect happineſs! _ 

M. IthinkT ſhall never forget this ſtory. The next thi 
to being as good as Theodoſia, is to avoid evil, and be 2 goo 
as I can. 

T. Theodoſia was nobly deſcended : I do not mean that 

par ents were rich, or poſſeſſed of, titles; but the chin. , 
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ker mother was the ſubje& of great praiſe : ſhe is recorded 
in tory (a) as long as marble ſhall endure, in theſe words: 


<« Let it be remembered, PI 

that there is no ſtation in which induſtry will not obtain 
power to be liberal ; nor any character on which liberality 
will not confer honour, She had been long prepared, by a 
ſimple and unaffected piety, for that awful moment, which, 
however delayed, is univerſally ſure, How few are allowed 
an equal time of probation | How many, by their lives, pre- 
ſume upon more! 

To perpetuate the memory of this perſon ; but yet more 
to perpetuate the leſſons of her life, this ſtone was erected by 
voluntary contribution.“ | 


You may eaſily imagine, that Theedeſia's zeal in her maſter's 
ſervice, was attended with no leſs ſkill than activity; and that 
ſhe was never negligent in her duty. Remember, Mary, that 
NEGLIGENCE, is but a ſmall remove from the actual com- 
miſſion of a crime; for whether we Tuffer by any thing not 
being done, or by its being done in any manner hurtful to 
our intereſt, the evil may be equally great, and the fault 
equally inexcuſable. CARELESSNESS ſometimes means the 
fame thing as negligence ; but they are eſſentially different; 
for the errors which proceed from the weakneſs of the head, 
are not ſo criminal, as thoſe that ariſe from the perverſeneſs of 
the heart: but in this caſe alſo, the maſter and miſtreſs may 
ſuffer equally the ſame, | 

M. I remember the proverb, . That a careleſs huſſey maketh 
many thieves,” 

7. And can a negligent one promote honeſty? There are 
many people highly criminal, for throwing temptations in the 
way of others :—but whatever happens to you, let me charge 
you not to ſhuffle nor equivocate. The more you are conſcious 
of neglect, the more humble and candid you ought to be. 
All vindications of conduct, which relate to facts and com- 
mon- ſenſe, are aggravations of offences: as all pretences or 

| excuſes 


(a) This relates to the ckaracter of Elizabeth Monk, aged 101, às en- 
braved upon a ſtone in Bromley churchyard, 
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excuſes, ſuch as, I thought this, and I thought chat, when in 


truth you did not think about it, are abominable evaſions, | 


and convert ſlight offences into guilt and falſehood. Next to 
this, is aſſuming a right to think, what is right to be done, 
when you are bid to do it. Thoſe ſervants who pretend to 
judge in ſuch caſes, generally determine on the wrong fide : 
whereas, if they do as they are bid, except in a few caſes, 
they cannot offend. Thoſe who have not judgement 
enough to find out, that their proper buſineſs is to bg, 
in that which is the proper buſineſs of the. maſter to judge 
of, are very weak, if not wicked, © I thought, Sir, it 
would be beſt.” The anſwer to this is, „I did not bid 
you think.” — The ſervant means to ſhew a higher kind of 
merit; but as merit ſeldom ſucceeds without favour, and fa- 
vour is never gained without obedience, he blunders extremely 
in his politics. Your ſex is leſs preſumptuous; but girls 
are alſo apt to be catched by the ear, and to think the laſt 
advice is the beſt, This expoſes them to the temptation of 
doing according to their own opinion, ar the opinion of thoſe 
who officioufly interpoſe as counſellors. 

AM. Is it poſſible that any can be ſo fooliſhly opinionated] 

T. Nothing ſo common, I have found many err in this 
reſpect.— There is another claſs of offenders, whoſe caſe 


is more to be pitied ; I mean, thoſe whoſe thoughts are ſo 


diffipated, that it is not without great difficulty they can at- 
tend to what is ſaid to them. You may imagine this is very 
irkfome to a maſter or miſtreſs ; but it is not an incurable in- 
firmity, being rather a defect of the will, and a bad habit, 
than an abſolute want of power of mind; for if a young wo- 
man, for inſtance, has any delight in doing her duty, ſhc 
will ſoon get the better of a habit, which muſt otherwilc 
render her incapable of ſervice. 

M. What do you recommend under ſuch circumſtances? 
FT. To preſerve yourſelf from this evil, and keep your AT: 
-TENTION awake, look at the perſon who is ſpeaking to you. The 
countenance demands reſpect, and helps the underſtanding; 
and ſeeing the motion of another's lips, aſſiſts the hearing; 
whereas the want of this kind of attention, is ill- mannered 
even among equals, and much more from a ah 
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maſter, There is another evil, which is, neglefing the fit 
epportunity of REPORTING THE ANSWER 79 meſſages. There 
can be no time for doing any thing, but that in which we 
think of it: there may be reaſons why ſome things are not 
to be ſaid before any body but the Lady herſelf. The advice 
which I give you, is to conſider it as a breach of truſt, to 
keep your miſtreſs ia ignorance of what you ought to tell 
ber: it is injuſtice, if you deſignedly omit it. In either caſe 
you will ſurely offend her. 

M. Methinks 1 ſhould be rather glad of occaſions of ſpeak- 
ing to her properly, in hopes to ingratitiate myſelf. 

T. It is of great conſequence, in all parts of life, to exerciſe 
the MEMORY : and, as an encouragement to induſtry, I have 
conſtantly obſerved, that thoſe who do the moſt buſineſs, 
have generally the ſtrongeſt memory. Experience muſt teach 
what confidence to place in yours; but if you confide in it 
unneceſſarily, you may be ſure it will often betray you, —If 
you put off to a diſtant hour, That which you can perform 
immediately, in the preſumption that you ſhall remember it, 
you will be doubly criminal if you forget. As to That which 
ſh2uld be done at a diſtant time, commit it to writing. 

M. My memory is good; but I do not intend to truſt to 
it beyond meaſure. . 

T. Nothing will conduce more to render ſervice agreeable 
to you, than to keep yourſelf in a o HUMOUR. Pride is 
a very vexatious paſſion, particularly in ſervitude, If you are 
dilatisfied with your condition, whatever it may be, the world 
will wear a gloomy aſpect. It is a doctrine not much at- 
tended to, but it is true; that the dignity and glory of human 
nature conſiſts in humility; and it then appears moſt reſpect- 
able, when we conſider the character of the Son of God, who 
lo often recommended the humility of a ſervant. Thoſe who 
luffer indignities gracefully, are far ſuperior to them who in- 


ſult wrongfully: for the wrong which we commit, renders us 


” more unworthy ; whereas the wrongs we ſuffer, make us 
objects of divine compaſſion. 


A. But is it not our duty to right ourſelves, when it is in 


dur power ? 


. Yes: 
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"'T, Yes: but never to do it by wrong means. It often hap- 
| pens, that the virtuous, for the very reaſon that they are vir. 
tuous, chuſe to ſuffer, as thinking it a leſs evil, than to 
avenge themſelves. I do not mean, that they court ſuffering, 
but rather ſuffer wrongfully, than by any vicious or irreli- 
gious act, procure to themſelves the ſatisfaCtion or advantages 
they might obtain. 
M. May I not be too humble, and ſubject cf to be 
trampled on? 
7. There is more than a poflibility of your being ill treated, 
in a manner it would be folly to bear: but I muſt beg you 
to remember, that it is more probable you will err by your 
pride, which is often the cauſe of ſervants. changing places, 
Impatience under controul, or the hopes of mending their 
fortune, renders domeſtics more inconſtant than other peo- 
ple generally are. It ſeems to be the nature of their condi- 
tion, It is a good maxim, in every part of life, to engage 
with all due caution, and to be ſteady, | Some engage at 
a venture, to do T hat which the ſmalleſt. degree of under- 
ftanding might conyince them they are not equal to. And 
ſome maſters and miſtreſſes expect too much, and are no leſs 
inconliſtent, But it oftener happens, that even a good ſervant 
wiſhes to leave a good maſter, and try to mend her fortune, 
than the good maſter to part with a good ſervant, I have al- 
ways felt a particular pleaſure, in ſeeing ſervants grow old 
under a ſober, regular, and humane maſter, —But of all the 
creatures of God, a proud ſervant is the ſtrangeſt incon- 
ſiſtency. She is perpetually tormenting herſelf, and every 
one about her, making her life a ſcene of diſtreſs, ſinning 
and repenting, giving offence by her impatience, and being 
alarmed with fear leſt the conſequence ſhould be fatal to ber. 
Whilſt young, ſhe is much more expoſed than the humble; 
for half the wretched beings of your ſex, who live in Londmn 
on the deplorable wages of iniquity, for the ſhort time they dt 
live, have been diſcharged out of ſervice, through priat or 
petulancy,—And if they reach to advanced years, they e 
ſubject to much miſery, 
A. Pride, I find, is as dangerous, as it is troubleſome, 


py in ſervice, the nature of which requues = Tom 
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T. SUBMISSION is a branch of the ſame duty, though it is 
not properly a virtue of the mind. St. Peter recommends to us, 
with the force of a divine commandment, ©© Servants, be ſubject 
toyour maſters with all fear, not only to the good and gentle, 
but alſo to the froward : for this 1s thank worthy, if a man, 
for conſcience towards God, endure grief, ſuffering wrong- 
fully, For what glory is it, if when ye be buffeted for your 
faults, ye ſhall take it patiently? But if when ye do well and 
ſuffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God.” 
s not this agreeable to Wr have conſtantly reminded you, 
Mary? 

M. The advice recommends patience and bene to 
the ſervant 3 but it doth not authorize any tyrannical or in- 
human conduct on the part of the maſter or miſtreſs. 

T. No: among Chriſtians, it checks reſentments, and pre- 
vents their flaming into rage or revenge; it teaches a ſervant 
to compaſſionate a miſtreſs's infirmities, and to correct her 
own: it does not take away the right of leaving a ſervice, 
nor of appealing to the Jaws of her country, for any unjuſti- 
fable conduct. There are many caſes in which it is neceſſary 
* the knee ſhould bow, though the underftanding cannot: 
and we ſhould conſider calmly what the evil is, and what the 
remedy may be, before we complain. He that ſhoots at the 
ſtars, may hurt himſelf, but cannot endanger them.“ 

AN. If I mean to give no 4i/guft, and diligently attend to 
what is ſaid to me, I hope I ſhall ſoon find where my own 
fault, or the fault of others lies. 

T. And where the remedy alſo may be found. The evil 
may be in your own heart; if it be in your miſtreſs's, and 
too groſs to bear, if your tempers do not ſuit, it is much the 
belt way to part calmly, 

A. True: but you ſay it is “ better bow, 4 break.” 

T. My maſter was of a quick temper, and ſometimes ſaid 
What he might as well not have ſaid: but he was of a hu- 
mane, friendly, and pious diſpoſition, and generally COr- 
reted himſelf, He overlooked many of my faults, and there- 
re I was the more patient under his. If your miſtreſs ſhould 
be of the ſame turn, you may be tempted to think her ampa- 
tient, though ſhe ſhould have occaſion to tell you ten times 
LM! a- day 


on whom he depends for his ſupport, Exerciſe your un- 
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a- day of the ſame fault.—I charge you to beware of 114. 
TIENCE, leſt you ſhould make a pert reply, and at once ſhew 


yourſelf i mannered and ungrateful, and ruin yourſelf in her 


favour. Our fortunes, under Providence, depend on our 
gown conduct, and are often made or marred by our good or 
bad temper. People of bad tempers muſt diſguiſe what they 
find more difficult to correct. They muſt appear humble 
when they are really proud, or who will bear with them} 
If the conſideration of the miſeries they may expoſe them- 
ſelves to, do not influence their preſent conduct, they muſt 
ſtand to the event - Riches are always temptations, and many 
evils grow from them, particularly inſolence to inferiors: but 
ſervants who are wiſe, expect ſuch things; and therefore are 
not ſurprized, nor angry, though they may be forry when 
they happen. My advice to you is, that inſtead of reſenting, 
learn to compaſſunate your ſuperiors : they are often objects 
of compaſſion ! 
M. Do you mean that I ſhould ſhew compaſſion to my mi- 
treſs ! | 

T. In caſe of need: not by exerciſing your tongue, but 
your heart. No one can be hard-hearted to another, no mat- 
ter what the rank may be, without firſt diveſting himſelf of 
humanity, Da nat imagine, that compaſſion was made 
to be employed only by the great and wealthy towards infe- 
riors ; the rich and powerful are frequently greater objects of 
pity, than thoſe who beg their bread : but he is a fool who 
diſcovers his opinion, in any offenſive manner, to thol: 


derſtanding in all things; and by no means pretend to be ſo 
wiſe as your miſtreſs, If there ſhould, upon any occaſion, be 
good reaſon for believing yourſelf in the right, and ſhe in the 
wrong ; yet remember ſhe is your miſtreſs, and that tht 
chance is againſt you, not only from your want of age and 
experience, but from the lowneſs of your education, or tht 
want of thoſe means of obtaining knowledge, which ſb! hath 
enjoyed. Here humility again ſteps in to your aſſiſtance. 

M. What occaſion there may be for the exerciſe of 
compaſſion, I know not; but there is great reaſon for ſuf- 
poſing I ſhall often ſtand in need of her's ; and that her ju9g- 
ment will not err ſo often as mine. 
T. Right: 


Cs I 
7. Right : but the ignorant are inpatient, becauſe they ara 
ignorant. — By all means avoid EXPOSTULATION. It is the 
fault of ſome ſervants, who have more pride than underſtand- 


ſuch and ſuch places, and underſſand my bufmeſs:” However true 
this may happen to be, they forget that civil language coſts 


ſor they are not to the purpoſe : the queſtion is, if they will 
ſerve, they muſt obey in the manner that ſuits the inclinations 
of thoſe whom they ſerve, ſtill retaining the liberty of ſerving, 
or nt ſerving 3 but they cannot expect the liberty of command- 
imo, If they have a mind to try the experiment, it muſt be 
it the hazard of their place. by 

M. Are we never to juſtify ourſelves ? 1 655; | 

7. Your innocence will be a Juſtification in moſt caſes ; 
and reaſon will generally prevail. I mean to recommend to 
you to conſider what you may leſe, and how improbable it is 
you ſhould gain, by pert replies, and the gratification of tal/#- 
g. No maſter or miſtreſs of ſpirit, will bear to be flatly 
contradicted by a ſervant, or to argue with her about indif- 
ferent matters. In eaſes wherein your own virtue is not con- 
cerned, the pleaſure of your miſtreſs ſhould be your law, never 
lorgetting any thing that materially affects her intereſt, If 
any difficulty ariſes in matters of fact, there is an humble way 
of aſking leave to acquaint her how the caſe really ſtands, If 
you are accuſed of any thing, as a fault, which you really think 
to be ſuch, an honeſt generous confeſſion is the ſureſt way ta 
obtain pardon, and do yourſelf honour, If you have the cleareſt 
conviction that you are not in the wrong, yet prudence may 
ell for an acknowledgment, that you are ſorry for what hath 
happened : for if your miſtreſs takes offence, you are ſo far un- 
firtunate: by this means, an end may be put to a fruitleſs debate! 
If there is any matter in doubt, you may aſk permiſſion to 
tell the reaſon of your conduct, and leave the deciſion to her. 
At the ſame time, obſerve attentively the temper ſhe is ing 
it the time when accidents happen, for trifles ſometimes in- 
lame: and a maſter or miſtreſs, like the world in generalz 
becomes the more angry, if they find their inferiors have more 
Patience, more good humour, or more reaſon on their lideg 
[M 2] than 


ing, when they are admoniſhed, to ſay, I have ſerved in 


nothing, and that ſuch remarks are uncivil and impertinent, 
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than themſelves.— In all the concerns of life; avoid what- 
ever has the leaſt appearance of DOGGEDNESS, Make ready 
and direct anſwers to the-beſt of your knowledge, looking 
calmly at the perſon you are ſpeaking to- To mean well is 
one half of the buſineſs, and patience the other. 

M. This is very reaſonable. I have obſerved, that many 
people are apt to wander from the queſtion, and ſpeak a great 
deal, but fay nothing to the purpoſe. You have a high opi- 
nion of the lady I am to ſerve: but the#E" is no certain in the 
characters of us mortals. 

T. Nor conſequently in your own. - Remember, my dear 
Mary, that ſome are faulty, becauſe they are mi/treſſes; and 
ſome, becauſe they would be m/tre/ſes. If you were to reſign 
your judgment to the guidance of your fellow-ſervants, you 
might often be tempted to believe, that they ought to /it at the 
head of the table, inſtead of waiting at it. If your miſtreſs 
ſhews herſelf proud, and oecaſionally acts with a haughty air, 
you will be the leſs happy: but you muſt not therefore deſpair | 
of pleaſing her: pride and humility produce the ſame effects, 
in this reſpect, that the humble are glad to give good advice 
to their inferiors, and dependants ; and the proud are flattered, 
when advice is afked of them: — Still be honeſt, my girl, 
though the earth ſhould open wide its tremendous jaws, and 
ſwallow you. Be neither a flatterer, to-wound your miſtreſs 
in her face; nor a liar, to hurt her behind her back, Make 
her your friend by the force of her own virtues and under- 
ſtanding. Conſider what a wretched ſituation a young wo- 
man is in, who has no true friend: and who can be ſo pro- 
perly her friend as her mPtreſs ? 

M. You do not mean, that ſhe will be approached without | 
reſpect, or hear my prattle patiently, on all occaſions. 

T. No:; but aſk her advice or aſſiſtance, when you really | 
ſand in need of either. Every one hath a fender fide, ſome- 
times called a blind fide; but there is a reverence due even to 
human infirmities, when they are of a tender kind. Let not 
this be a motive for hazarding your probity, by acting the 
CUNNING part, for this is but another word for deceit. No- 
ching is ſo common among ſervants as _— „ and ne 
more truly contemptible. | x41 


11 


II. 1 have ſeen this very often, when people flatter with a 
view to ſome private intereſt, | 

7. Need I remind you that in the firſt leſſon of the œco- 

nomy of life, INDUSTRY ſtands at the head. I remember 
the remark of the wiſe man, who underſtood life ſo well, 
ſpeaking of a good ſervant, he ſays, If thou haſt a ſervant, 
entreat him as a brother, for thou haſt need of him, as of thine 
own ſoul; and if thou entreat him evil, he will run from 
thee, and which way wilt thou go to ſeek him???” So far re- 
girds the common duty of humanity and convenience: but in 
order to keep him virtuous, and act with prudence, in the ſup- 
port of good order and diſcipline, he ſays, ©* If thou ſet thy 
ſervant to labour, thou ſhalt find 7%; but if thou let him go 
idle, he ſhall ſeek liberty. Set him to work, as is fit for him: 
if he be not obedient, put on more heavy fetters.” 

M. What does he mean by heavy fetters ? 

T. That he ſhould be the more confined, for his own ſake, 
3 well as his maſter's. Diſobedience and pride naturally 
produce idleneſs, and © idleneſs is the key of beggary.” In- 
dry is the companion of religion, and the guide of virtue; 
neſs, the child of vice, and the parent of mſery. 

M. Do you think induſtry is of as much uſe to obtain the 
goods of this world, as virtue to procure eternal happineſs ? 

T, We ſee daily what mighty things it does, eſpecially 
when aſſiſted by good abilities, and prudence. Solomon ſays, 
« deeſt thou a man diligent in his buſineſs, he ſhall ſtand be- 
fore kings, he ſhall not ſtand before common men.“ 

M. This is a very ſtrong expreſſion of the high praiſes * 
induſtry. 

7. It hath ſo peculiar a merit in promoting the good of 
mankind, that whilſt we do our duty to ourſelves, and pro- 
mote our own fortune, we are performing acts of kindneſs 
and charity to all the reſt of the world; and accotdingly we 
ind, that the induſtrious are treated with reſpect as Friends, 
Whilſt the idle are conſidered with contempt as enemies theſe 
at, and contribute nothing to the common ſtock, either by 
ceir heads or hands, but make others work for them; and 
Onſequently act contrary to all juſtice, When they can 
work, and wwill not, bread and water, and a dark room, ſhould 


be their portion, till they are brought to their ſenſes. 
M. Would 
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M. Would it not be happy, if every one underſtood ſome 
uſeful trade, that in want of à place, or when domeſtics marry, 
and leave ſervice, they might be enabled to provide for tliem- 
ſelves ? 

T. This is rather to be wiſhed for than expected: but what 
a mournful thing it is to behold great numbers of beggars in 
the ſtreets of great towns, of whom many are ignorant of 
every art, and do no hard labour, and are therefore expoſed 
to extreme want and miſery, 

M. Very old or very young perſons, not provided for by 
pariſh laws, are, I preſume, objects of charity, 

T. Yes: but if theſe live in beggary, when they can work, 
be it ever ſo little, they become criminal. "Thoſe that re- 
ceive as charity, either meat, drink, or clothing, being able 
to get them by the uſe of their hands, rob the helpleſs, defraud 
the wealthy, and become a nuiſance to ſociety. —You have 
heard it ſaid, That the eye of the maſter maketh the ox 
fat :** therefore never be impatient at ſeeing your miſtreſs at- 
tentive to her own concerns. Remember this proverb: If you 
want your work done, ſend your man; if to be done well, go 
yourſelf,” This is a true repreſentation of ſelf-love. The 
ſervant is often tempted to be negligent; and why? becauſe 
he loves his eaſe too much. The maſter is attentive in his 
proper concerns, becauſe he conſults his intereſt. You would 
not condemn another for acting on the ſame good principle as 
you act yourſelf, If you are fearful of the diſcovery of any 
negligence, it is the very reaſon why you may expect to ſee 
B your miſtreſs, where you do not deſire to ſee her. 
' AH. I have heard, that he is a good divine that follows 
' his own inſtructions.“ I ſee how candour and good ſenſe are 
lovely in every ſhape : and if reputation and honour do not 
always attend on virtue, peace at leaſt is in all her paths. 0 
may ſhe live and proſper in my heart ! 

T. Amen! with all mine: nor fear the ſhafts of envy, nor 
that your graces will prove your enemies. Hypocriſy is a deadly 
crime; but if our virtue did not appear in our actions, with 
reſpe& to ſociety, for which we are made, it would be the 
| fame as if we had it not. Virtue is modeſt, yet not aſhamed 
| of her own ſpirit; nor is the goodneſs which iſſues from we 
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of the fearful kind. The more you conſider this, the clearer 
it will appear to you: for granting that it may be more eaſy 
to teach an hundred, than be one in an hundred to follow 
god advice, he 1s not leſs fooliſh who does not follow it.—I 
gave you an account of one faithful ſervant, recorded in the 
hiſtory of virtue: I dare hope, in ſpite of all the evils we 
juſtly complain of, that there are many ſuch who glide 
through life unrecorded, 

M. I am glad to hear you ſay this.—I ſhall not forget 
my dear T heodofaa. 

T. Never forget her! A faithful ſervant is a jewel of great 
price, both for uſe and ornament. Carry this in your mind, 
that as good maſters and miſtreſſes generally make ſervants 
happy, ſo good ſervants not only preſerve the tranquility of 
families, but frequently are the means of ſaving them from 
ruin, Let me charge you to be ſtrictly on your guard, to 
take no advantage, or do any unjuſtihable action, becauſe 
you may be able to do it, and not be diſcovered, Fraud in 
ſuch caſes, is an aggravation of guilt; it is a cruelty added 
to injuſtice ; and a treachery to inhdelity. The firſt con- 
ſideration of a faithful ſervant, is not to put her maſter or 
miſtreſs to any unneceſſary expence : although nothing can 
de a greater temptation to an unfaithful one to be extrava- 
gant, than the very reaſon that makes moſt againſt it ; namely, 
the careleſſneſs or ignorance of a maſter or miſtreſs, which 
renders them ſubject to become a prey. 

A. She muſt be curſt indeed, who haſtens her maſter's 
tuin by ſharing in the plunder of his fortune! 

T. So I think : and therefore, if you ſhould become an 
UPPER SERVANT, and conſequently have a greater truſt re- 
poſed in you, be equally u and exact: only that which is 
honeſtly got, is gain.” Look upon every penny of your miſ- 
treſs's money to be ſacred ; and touch not a farthing for your 
own uſe, though you ſhould mean to replace it. Set down 
What you receive immediately on the ſpot ; and commit to 
Writing what you are paying, even before the money is out of 
your hand, Do not truſt your memory, as ſome do, leſt you 
ſhould loſe your money, or charge at random, 


M. There 
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M. There are very few of us who are taught any method 
with reſpe& to ACCOUNTS. 

T. Thoſe who are not taught, are the leſs fit for any thing 
but drudgery. All domeſtic ſervants ſhould write as well ag 
read, and know how to keep accounts of houſehold concerns: 
it may be eaſily learnt. Methad ſtands next in rank, to the 
fairneſs and juſtneſs of accounts : and the more plain and eaſy 
theſe are to be read and underſtood, the more will you be re- 
commended to greater truſt, and acquit yourſelf with the more 
honour. | | 

M. As I enjoy the advantage of being able to write, and 
underſtand addition, J flatter myſelf with the hopes of per- 
forming any duty of this kind, which may be required of me, 
to the ſatisfaction of my miſtreſs : as to the reſt, though much 
may depend upon {kill, I believe more depends upon honeſty, 
A faithful ſervant certainly ought to rejoice to ſce her maſter 
and miſtreſs prudent in the management of their fortune, for 
the very reaſon that ſhe wiſhes to ſee them happy, whole bread 
ſhe eats. 

T. You talk like a girl of underſtanding, and, what is more 
glorious, Mary, like a Chriſtian. 

M. Are there many perſons of fortune, who do not exa- 
mine what they can afford to ſpend ? 

T. Too many !— Others, knowing what their income 6, 
are hurried on by cuſtom and habit to live beyond themſelves; 
and deſiring to be on a level with thoſe who are their compa- 
nions, are in perpetual diſtrefs for want of the means. If you 
knew but half the anxiety which attends the condition of 
ſome maſters to ſupport a rank, in regard to the maintenance 
of the number of ſervants they have been uſed to keep, you 
would be ſo far from envying them, or waſting any thing 
that can be ſaved, you would become the more zealous from 
mere c-mpaſſion. Many have been diſtreſt, and ſome ruined, 
by truſting perſons who have neither e prudence, 
nor probity ſufficient. 

AMA. Did your maſter truſt you with any thing of a SECRET 
nature ? 

T. He uſed to boaſt that he had 10 ſecrets. 1 never found 


any kind of ſatisfaction in prying into his private A 
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though it is impoſſible to be ignorant when a maſter is in great 
ſorrow, or much joy. His moderation rendered him reſpected ; 
hut it expoſed him to impoſitions, when he had any worthleſs 
ſervants. I have ſeen inſtances of miſchief done out of con- 
tempt of authority: for when a bad ſervant thinks it is exer- 
ciſed unreaſonably, forgetting that there is One above, who 
will vindicate the cauſe of truth and juſtice towards the maſ- 
ter as well as the ſervant, he is too apt to do evil for evil's 
fake, or merely from reſentment of his not being liked. 

A. This is horrible, when it happens! I hope it is not 
often! | 

T. I had almoſt forgotten to mention to you one circum- 
ſtance, in which your miſtreſs is particularly inquiſitive : ſhe- 
never likes to take a ſervant who has no fault. 

M. Not take one who is faultleſs / 

T. No: ſhe ſuppoſes there is no character without ſome 
lefect: and deſires to know what it is, that ſhe may not be 
ſurprized, nor wanting in regard to that degree of compaſſion 
wiich is due to human infirmities. | 

M. This is very right: but what will you ſay of me, my 
father? Jam ſure I have faults enough. 

T7, My dear Mary, I ſhall tell her, That it is more proba- 
de you will err on the gentle and compaſſionate fide, than by 
being turbulent and hard-hearted ; and for the ſame reaſon, you 
vill be too generous, rather than covetous : That I am an old 
man, and a fond father, and conſequently partial; otherwiſe, 
is to be preſumed, that you have your whims and fancies, 
nd peryerſeneſs of heart, though I cannot find them out, ſo 
s to deſcribe them: for if I could, ſhe ſhould know the 
Whole truth. In ſhort, That you are a woman, and not an 
g That it is now you muſt ſhew what manner of ſpirit 
jou are of: and that a. bad one you muſt have, if you are not 
good under fo good a lady !”? When I ſay this, ſhe will ſmile 
my bluntneſs, and probably queſtion me no further. 
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CONVERSATION V. 


ſul 

T. I Have let you into the moſt part of my ſecrets, in re- any 
gard to domeſtic life, and the duties of ſervitude : l on 

hope you will profit by them. i 1 ten 
M. I mean to follow your inſtructions as occaſions may all, 
ſerve, and to think of my obligations to you, with equal con- bei 
ſtancy and gratitude. wh 
T. My maſter more than once told me, that in ſome ſet 
countries, people of the ſame fortune, keep thrice the number Ih 
of ſervants, at half the expence that gentlemen live at in Eng- dou 
land. The paſſion for ſhew is not equally ſtrong with us; are 
but if it were, it coſts here ſo much more to gratify it, and pea 
therefore is checked. He alſo uſed to remark, that the more fac] 
ſervants a man keeps, the more ſpizs he has on him :” and at x 
expreſſed his aſtoniſhment that any perſon ſhould make work and 
for many ſervants ; or keep them from work, in order to make / 
up a train; obſerving, that this practice doth not make the 7 
ſtate the richer, but the gentleman is the poorer, and the of 2 
worſe member of ſociety. If the waſte lands were cultivated rally 
by ſuch as are uſeleſs ſervants, we ſhould all reap the ad- to tl 
vantage of greater plenty. The parade of numbers, ſerves to little 
promote grandeur, and diſtribute the riches of the wealthy; ſpiri 
but the greater the number of uſeleſs ſervants, the more will with 
vice prevail; and the leſs ſubor dination there will be. Not « 
7. It is obvious, that the trueſt friend to virtue, is uſeful A 
induſtry, What do you mean by ſubordination © T, 
T. You underſtand the meaning, though the word i is not great 
familiar to you. 1 have frequently obſerved, how apt we ciwili 
are to forget ourſelves. — Brothers and ſiſters, among the a ple: 
gentry, not being fantaſtical, call each other John or Mary, and a 
with the addition of brother or ſiſter ; but ſome ſervants ate V. 
fond of their SURNAME, and among themſelves they add ple ir 


waſter or m fireſs—T his is one Rep towards confounding di- 
ſtinctions: 
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ſtinctions, and conſequently deſtroying ſabordination; by 
which I mean, ſubmiſſion to good order, with regard to our 
ſeveral ranks and conditions. What do you think it is that 
preſerves us all in one family, but being ſubject to ſuperiors ? 
Subjection is calculated for the common intereſt of thoſe who 
are governed, as well as of thoſe that govern. Servants muſt be 
ſubject to maſters, or there could be neither maſter nor ſervant : 
and the happineſs ariſing from this mutual relation, depends 
on the virtue of both. No ſtart of paſſion, or peculiarity of 


temper, deſtroys the peace of thoſe that are wiſe, A candid. 


allowance for the frailties of each other being made, neither 
being intentionally wicked, hardly any thing can happen, but 
what the force of a moderate degree of underſtanding will 
ſet it right again, provided a due ſubordination is preſerved. 
[ have heard it remarked, that a churliſh maſter ought to pay 
double wages, and be glad of any one to ſerve him. There 
are two ſorts of people, with whom 1t 1s not eaſy to live in 
peace: "Thoſe who have ſo many ſervants that they ſtand in 
each other's way, and in a great meaſure provide for themſelves 
t random; and the niggardly, who expect too much work; 
and give too little victuals and wages. 

M. Neither of theſe ſhould J like to ſerve; | 

T. We may imagine what we pleaſe, but the fouridation 
of all true conduct, is religion and humanity : theſe natu- 
rally introduce a civil behaviour, which adminiſters much 
to the pleaſure of living. Civilih, as it conſiſts in words, and 
little actions, is generally found more among people of lively 
ſpirits, than with thoſe of a ſerious turn : but leſs of this; 
with great integrity, is better than more, where the heart is 
not concerned. 

M. I would not willingly give pain or offend any one. 

T. Then you would be polite and civil: for this is the 
great rule of all thoſe who mean to pats for civil perſons. If 
cirility is ſupported by candour and good-ſenfe, it introduces 
apleaking manner of converſation, equally free from hypocriſy 
and affectation. 

M. Much politeneſs, I ſuppoſe, is not expected from peo- 
ple in our condition. 
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conſiſts more in form than in ſubſtance ; but that very form is 
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F. No: but when our behaviour is civil and ſubmiſſive, it 
will always be in eſteem, in proportion to the ſincerity and 


M. What is the difference between the gentleman and the 
peaſant, ſuppoſing them both equal in good-nature and ho- 
neſty ? 

T. Except the Gaperior knowledge of the gentleman, this 


called politeneſs, and ſometimes civility. The kindneſſes which 
they both do, proceed from the ſame principle ; and. the 
pleaſures which they communicate, return back to their own 
boſoms, in the ſame manner. 
M. But ſuppoſing neither of them ſincere ? 
T. Then the gentleman can deceive beſt, by a greater 
variety of good words, and of knowledge in the uſe of them: 
but what of this? a fool may utter words,  perchance, 
moſt excellently well accented, —and till be a fool: — And 
what is the gentleman wifo means not what he ſays ? Is he 
not a mere farcical actor? One is contemptible, as a gentle- 
man, for faying what he does not mean ; the other, as a falſe 
clown, for not meaning what he ought, 
M. Would you have no civility ſhewn without fineerity? 
T. My nature revolts againſt treachery, and every _ like 
treachery |! 
M. But you will grant, that the concealment of our 
thoughts mult be pardonable in ſome caſes. 
T. Ves: but this is not comprehended in what is called 
incivility: it would be often uncivil to diſcover them. The 
world may agree, that certain words, ſpoken at certain times, 
ſhall paſs for nothing; but this, in the ſight of God, is a pro- 
ſtitution of the noble gift of ſpeech. Every word ſhould be 
ſtampt with ſomething good, 
M. I fear this will never happen! 
T. Perhaps not: but we are ſpeaking of what pauli be. 


what is underſtood for good-will, when none is meant. 
not this abominable ? 


A, 1 hall be almoſt afraid of being civil. 
7. Not 


n 

J. Not if your heart is right; then civility is one of the beſt 
things in the world. My maſter was a very honeſt man, and 
jet he uſed to ſay, If we did not learn thoſe decent phraſes, 
and ſoft words, which conſtitute a great part of civility, we 
ſhould be ſo much the worſe, as theſe are a mutual help to 
keep each other in good humour; adding, that the reſt de- 
pends on the heart.“ Whatever his opinion might be, I am 
ſure J do not like to profeſs love where I have none. Some 
ay, that were it not for the rules of civility, and the imitation | 
of each other, men would be more inclined to a favage de- 
portment.—I know not ſo well what they world be inclined to, 
as that they are inclined to deceit. 

M. Be it ſo, my father: but pray, what is the fault 
which people of our rank are moſt apt to fall into ? 

T. A miſtaken notion that incivility is liberty ; or being 
ſo over-civil, as to become ill- mannered. 

M. How can that be ? 

T. If I entreat my ſuperior to eat, drink, fit, or to accept 
of any kindneſs, and urge it beyond the meaſure of decency 
and humility, I a& as if I would not accept of his refuſal, 
and conſequently become ill-mannered.—If I am offered a 
kindneſs, and decline it under à notion of civility, it being 
proper for me, I am 11-mann® If J decline it upon a 
principle of caution, not chuſing to be obliged to a wicked 
or deſigning perſon, the caſe is altered: I think it no inci- 
Viity, not to taſte even a diſh of tea, of any man who offers 
to be my repreſentative, if I do not approve of him, for fear 
his civility ſhould delude me; nor perhaps of him I do ap- 
prove of, not to ſhew a bad example. 1 think myſelf obliged 
to any honeſt, underſtanding gentleman, who will repreſent 
me; and ſhould rather contribute my mite towards his ſup- 
port, than he to mine. If by virtue of an ancient law, made 
When people worked for an halfpenny a-day, I am put on a 
level with the ſquire, who has three thouſand times as much 
frechold as myſelf, I ſhould think I was falſe to my country, 
and my God, were I to vote for a man, who in my heart I 
could not recommend. 


A. How do our neighbours like this doctrine ? 


2. They 
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7. They ſay I am in the right; but that right is not the U 
rule of judging now-a- days. it is 
M1. No! What rule have they, then? the rule of wrong? T 
T. Therule of convenience, Some fine gentleman or other; pref 

is very civil to their wives and daughters, and therefore they witt 
chuſe him. Curſed is the civility that hurts mens morals! He of p 
that acts upon a principle of right, being a Chriſtian, cannot ful « 
become uncivilized, for Chri/? hath taught us the fineſt rules ſleep 
of mutual love and kindneſs, which conſtitute the beſt kind beha 
of civility in the world. It ſeldom happens, that a perſon of leart 
a gencrous mind, is deficient in point of humanity, and that 
conſequently cannot be diſguſtful by incivility; but your very that 
civil people, are not always renowned for generoſity, I have acce 
heard it ſaid of one of the emperors of ancient Rome (a), that yur 
he never ſuftered a man to depart with diſcontent out of his agrex 
preſence. you 
M. I preſume, he was as civil as he was generous : but if yet | 
he had lived in theſe days, I fancy he would not have been wiſe 
able to maintain ſuch a reputation. * 
T. You think that ſuiters are not now ſo eaſily ſubdued by 7. 
candour and generoſity.— Another emperor (5), they ſay, re- tue, 
ceived all the petitioners who came to him, with ſuch hu- you « 
manity, that he rebuked one of them on a certain occaſion, in a 
by ſaying, ** You give me your petition as timorouſly, as it vive 
you was reaching out meat to an elephant,” The 
M. I am perſuaded, that a graceful manner of obliging, we {| 
has more charms than the obligation itſelf. ſhew 
T. He that extorts a favour from another, can hardly think mem 
himſelf in any degree obliged. With regard to civility, it ſelf; 
is ſometimes blended with humility, though it is not the ſpeec 
ſame thing. The ſalutation, Your humble ſervant, means, ] am impe 
humble, and ſhall be glad to do you any kindneſs, —You cour- and 
zeſy, or bend your F I bend my body, and bow my head: char: 
what is this, but a * of humility? I have heard my M 
maſter ſay, that in moſt other countries, the women alſo bow, the 
which he thought moſt graceful, though leſs humiliating tha and t 
bending the knee : at the ſame time, women enjoy more free- 5 
dom here, than they do in other countries. 3 of ey 
| M. This them 


(a) Titus Veſpaſian, | (+) Auguſtus, 
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M. This is mere cuſtom : I ſhould like bowing : I think 
it is moſt graceful, modeſt, and humble. 

T. The good morning, and the good night, are at once ex- 
preſſions of civility and good-will, and ſhould be always uttered 
with ſentiments ſuited to the words : it is a conſtant ſource 
of pleaſure, to be wiſhing well to others; and the moſt grate- 
ful offering we can make to Him, who never ſlumbers nor 
ſeeps over his kindneſs to the ſons of men] A truly courteous 
behaviour, is candid and upright, and void of all deceit.—In 
learning civility, let me adviſe you to diſtinguiſh between 
that which modeſty and prudence require you to refuſe ; and 
that which good-ſenſe and reaſon may ſafely permit you to 
accept. Conſider it alſo as a part of civility, ts pick and cull 
yur thoughts for converſation, ſpeaking that which is moſt 
zyreeable, provided it be as true and inſtructive as any thing 
you could ſay, and equally tending to the good of others; 
yet praiſing none to their face, that you may not make the 
wiſe bluſh, nor the fool inſolent. 

M. But is not this often done by civil perſons ? 

T. I believe it is; but good ſenſe, good humour, and vir- 
tue, are the true foundations of That which I would have 
you conſider as civility: and theſe ſeem to be equally neceſſary 
in all ſtations to civilize mankind, It is hard for me to 
five inſtructions how you are to act in all parts of life. 
The more knowledge we have, the more communicative 
we ſhould be : although women ſo young as you are, ſhould 
ſhew a greater deſire to hear than ſpeak. In every caſe re- 
member, that others have as good a right to be heard as your- 
kf; and rather ſhew your civility by your ſilence, than your 
ſpeech. Modeſty without baſhfulneſs, and frankneſs without 
impertinence; good humour without noiſe or indecency ; 
and a well-grounded principle of humanity, make up the 
character of ſuch a perſon as I wiſh you to be. 

M. This would be a happy compoſition. I preſume, that 
the more cri J am to others, the more they will be ſo to me, 
and the leſs ſubject I ſhall be to ſuffer an affront of any kind. 

T. True: As to thoſe whom you have any reaſon to ſuſpect 
of evil deſigns, keep yourſelf at a diſtance from them, and 
dem at a diſtance from you ; the leſs civility the better. 

I | Civility 
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Civiliry-ſametimes enſnares ; and yours may be miſconſtrued 
into encouragement, much more eaſily than That of a woman 


in a ſuperior ſtation; for the world will not conceive that | 
ſuch a girl as you are, can have much breeding. Thus you 
may be aſſured, that it is no part of c:v:/ity, to comply with ” 
any demands or requeſts, which are not conſiſtent with the Pe 
rules of diſcretion: on the contrary, it is an affront to he | | 
aſked to do a wrong thing. Let no reaſon induce you to | 
carry your civility any lengths that may injure your reputa- x» 
tion, or endanger your ſafety: better to ſuffer by reſerve 2 
founded upon an excefs of ſuſpicion. Xs 

AT. I am ſenſible that the diſtinctions which you = yo 
though it may be difficult to obſerve them ſtrictly upon all 4 
occaſions, are jute and therefore I will keep them in my 7 
mind, aud rather treſpaſs by too much caution, than by too * 
little. q 

T. There is hardly any circumſtance in life, in which cau- * 
tion, with regard to the uſe of the tongue, is not abſolutely 5 
neceſſary to promote good, or prevent evil; and upon this de- 1 6 
pends a great part of what we call civility. This is alſo the hef, 
great engine of truth and falſchood, and the happineſs or talk 
miſery which attend them. The ſame experience which han 
teaches us civility, inſtructs us in the GOVERNMENT or 4 
THE TONGUE, Which is likewiſe a branch of patience; for ors 
unſcemly words are the greateſt proof of the want of it. 7 
« The evil which cometh out at tie mouth, flieth in at the mos 
boſom :” and I know not which will be the worſe for you, to ** 
talk as if you did not know what you ſaid, or to ſpeak evil. talk 
You fee, that nature hath furniſhed us with two ears, and but to t] 
one tongue: and as common-ſenſe and prudence reſtran Wi after 
us from ſaying all that we think, and every one has an live 
equel title to exerciſe his ſpeech, when time, and place, neve 
2nd company render it fit, it ſeems to be the gracious wlll of ok 
Providence, that we ſhould hear much, and ſpeak only as W conf 
can contribute, by this noble faculty, to the good of mankind, 9 
The tongue being the inſtrument of the greateſt good, or m T 
greateſt evil, if we mean to improve in true knowledge, the « 

mult di {crpline it, that we may ſpeak, or be lilent, as 3 Who 


and religion dictate. 


M. I 
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. 1 believe it will be no difficult taſk to me to hold my 
tongue, or to uſe good words, to which I am accuſtomed. 

7. And not to ſpeak ill dn; requires only ſilence, which 
coſts nothing. 

M. But whether good or bad, ©* neareſt the heart, neareſt 
the mouth.” 

T. So it is; but remember, that the heart of a fool is in his 
mouth, If it is ſometimes neceſſary to conceal our thoughts 
on the good ſide, that we may not ſeem to latter; it is equally 
prudent not to excite reſentment, which may be turned againſt 
our own boſoms, without doing the leaſt ſervice to the 
party we would be glad to inſtruct, or who we think has of- 
fended, | 

M. If there is ſuch danger in ſpeech, it is ſafeſt to talk but 
little, 

7. Much evil comes by Fe yet when it is right to 
ſpeak, it is wrong to hold our tongue. There is always a ne- 
ceſſity of conſidering what is fit to be ſpoken, and to whom it 
is fit to ſpeak. You will not live long in the world, Mary, 
before you obſerve, that it is the talent of the half-witted to 
talk much, and ſay nothing; or nothing but what had better 
have not been ſaid. 

M. Some ſpeak all they know, and 1 ſuppoſe often ſay 
more than they know. 

T, Great talkers diſcharge too quick to take aim ; whereas 
modeſty in diſcourſe, gives a luſtre to truth, whilſt it excuſes 
our miſtakes. Thoſe who never hold their tongue, muſt often 
talk fooliſhly, The beſt admonition which I can give you, is 
| to think before you ſpeak, and not to ſpeak firſt, and think 
afterwards, To apply theſe rules to common life, in order to 
live peaceably, and with reputation and virtue, I adviſe you 
never to conſtrue That in earneſt, which you may conſider as 
ſpoken in jeſt; and not to ſay that in jeſt, which may be 
conſtrued in earneſt, to any one's hurt. 

M. “ Many a true word hath been ſpoken in jeſt. 8 

7. Ves: ſometimes properly; and ſometimes to the hurt of 
the ſpeaker, as well as to them to whom it is ſpoken. Thoſe 
Who are conceited of their wit, uſually ſay That which they 
think i is bright and ſhining, let it coſt themſelves or their 

[O] neigh- 
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neighbours ever ſo dear. I have heard very ſevere things 
ſaid by perſons reputed bright, yet deficient in common Fake, 
prudence, and humanity, 

M. Innocent jeſts are with ſome people the life of conyer- 
ſation. | * 

T. Yes: butit requires {kill to diſtinguiſh What! is innocent: 
we are admoniſhed in ſcripture to avoid je/:ng, as a thing not 
convenient ; and, indeed, it often borders on falſehood or pro- 
phaneſs. The witty ſhould never encounter people of a ſerious 
turn of mind, or attempt to force them to applaud what they 
may happen to think mere grimace, abſurdity, or falſehood: 
much leſs ſhould they endeavour to ſhine at another's coſt, or 
force them to ſmile when their hearts revolt. I remember 
Fack Folly : he was wiſe enough to play the fool; but his jeſts 
were ſeldom ſo well ſuited to the time, place, and company, 
as to purchaſe him any real applauſe. 

M. I believe there is ſeldom much ſubſtantial merit in jeſts 
which excite laughter ® 

T. Women ſhould be careful of jeſts, or they will expoſe 
themſelves to be rudely treated. In ſhort, there is a time 
when nothing, and a time when ſomething, but no time when 
all things are to be ſaid.” Some have been ſo little careful in 
confining their tongue, that at length their tungue has con- 
fined them. Always conſider, before you rally another, if 
you can bear to be the ſubject of JEST : and if you can, how 
far it may become you, to excite mirth at the riſk of ano- 
ther's happineſs. You have read the fable of the boys making 
what they call ducks and drakes, in a pool inhabited by a num- 
ber of frogs : one of the boldeſt ſaid, ** Ah, dear children | 
why will you learn ſo ſoon the cruel practices of your race! 
Conſider, I beſcech you, that though 1 it may be ſport to you, 
it is death to us! 

M. I remember it well; and very applicable it is to im- 
prudent jeſting. | 

T. The worſt part of it is, when we have 2 to believe 

the party will be ſtung to the quick, Have you alſo read thy 

fable of the ſtork and the fox ? 
M. I have not, 


. The 
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7. The fox having invited the ſtork to dinner, gave her 


nothing but ſoop in a flat diſh, which ſhe could only put the 
end of her bill to, and conſequently not ſatisfy her hunger. 
The fox, who filled himſelf, expreſſed great concern to ſee 
her eat ſo ſparingly. She ſaw herſelf very ill treated, but, with- 
out complaining, meditated how to return his jeſt. She in- 
ſiſted, in very polite terms, on ſeeing the fox at dinner. All 
the fine minced meat, was put into deep long-necked bottles, 
out of which ſhe could feed plentifully, whilſt Reynard could 


only lick the ſauce which fell on the outſide of the bottles. 


She obſerved ſmiling, ** I am glad to ſee you have ſo good an 
appetite : I hope you will make as hearty a dinner at my table, 
as I did the other day at yours.“ 

M. The inſtruction contained in this fable needs no ex- 
planation.— If I miſtake not, the Wiſe Man ſays, ©* That 
life and death are in the power of the tongue.” 

T. Take heed then, my dear Mary, how you uſe it, of 
whom you ſpeak, to whom, and of the ſubject of your diſ- 
courſe. You are to conſider this caution as one of thoſe guards, 
that is to watch and keep peace in a family, Nothing creates 
variance ſo much as evil tongues: your youth and ſex 
make it more particularly incumbent on you, not to indulge 
yourſelf in much talking : it is not only extremely difficult to 
be reconciled to modeſty ; but it opens ſuch a field for fami- 
liarity among ſervants, as is apt to breed hatred and contempt, or 
le out of ſeaſon, 

M. Many have had ſo little inſtruction, as to be ſtrangers 
to decency and modeſty in their diſcourſe. 

T. Baſhfulneſs often keeps people filent. It is a great part 
of good education, to learn how and when to ſpeak, and not 
uſe the tongue as if it was given to be in perpetual motion. 
There is a great difference between the reſerve which ariſes 
from pride, and That which flows from modeſiy: whilſt you 
maintain your reputation, you may purchaſe eſteem without 
expoſing yourſelf to the imputation of being high- minded 
above your rank and ſtate. Your condition as a ſervant, 
Creates an additional caution. Your miſtreſs's ſuperior ſta- 
tion will naturally lead her to expect a degree of homage from 
you, When you are ſpoken to, be ready, not pert with your 
[O 2] anſwer, 
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anſwer. Expreſs yourſelf in as few,; not in as many words ag 
you are able. The latter is a common fault: and ignorant 
people, when they begin to talk, are apt to ſay a great deal 
more than enough. 

M. If my miſtreſs's regard for me ſhould nctine bes * 
times to ſpeak familiarly, how am I to act? 

T. Never forget that ſhe is your miſtreſs. If ſhe ſhould 
occaſionally conſider you as her humble friend, your taſk will 
become the more difficult. If you ſpeak boldly, it may be 
conſidered as impertinence; and if you flatter her, as is the 
cuſtom of moſt female ſervants, ſhe being a woman of un- 
derſtanding, will look upon you with contempt. In com- 
mon life, we, who from birth and education, have no view 
beyond ſervitude, when we meet much indulgence, are apt 
to grow uſeleſs if not impertinent, unleſs we have ſenſe 
enough to make a proper uſe of the kindneſs ſthewn us. 

M. If my miſtreſs ſhould demand my opinion of a matter 
I do not underſtand ? 

T. Excuſe yourſelf as being ignorant; this is ſufficient: 

but if you are acquainted with it, relate facts, and leave her 
to form à judgment, if there is any occaſion for it, declaring, 
in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, how much more able ſhe is to 
judge than yourſelf. This will pleaſe her; and you may do 
it with a ſafe conſcience; for it is ten to one if it be not ge- 
necrally true, whatever you may imagine to the contrary. 

M. I truſt that I ſhall know myſelf too well, to ſet ny 
judgment againſt my miſtreſs's. 

T. I have told you my opinion on this ſubject the more 
fully, knowing how much the happineſs of life depends on 
the government of the tongue, Vou know, Mary, that | 
have a good opinion of your virtue; yet, as I have much ex- 
perience of the depravity of the heart, you will not draw any 
concluſions to your own diſadvantage, from my giving you 
caution againſt the worſt uſe that can be made of the tongue. 

AH. What do you mean? 

T. LyiNG : of which there are various kinds, I have ob- 
ſerved, to my great ſorrow, that the fondneſs which mot 
people have, of hearing themſelves ſpeak, and of entertail- 
ing each other, often prompts them to ſupply the defect of 
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memory by invention ; I do not mean premeditated falſchood, 
but that in a flow of ſpirits they make their ſtory good at all 
events. Theſe ftand in a lower degree, than the tedious 
ſtory-tellers, who tire us with unneceſſary circumſtances, 
The firſt are vile, the laſt inſpid. People who attempt to tell 
tories, are apt to tell them too often, eſpecially when they 
grow old: and many a good ſtory ill told, according to the 
Wiſe Man, is like mirth in mourning. 

M. 1 have heard many lies of vanity told by a woman, 
perhaps not intended to injure, nor enſnare, but to make 
kerſelf appear conſiderable to her company, gratifying her 
pride at the expence of truth and common decency. 

T. There are many uxtruths advanced wantonly, or by miſ- 
take; in ſuch cafes do you reply in decent terms, as, / think you 
are miſnformed ; or, 4 believe you are miſtaken : thoſe who have 
any breeding, often add, you will parden me; or, you will ex- 
cuſe me, I hope you will never be guilty of this fin and folly, 
It ſeems to be a duty of friendſhip, as well as humanity and 
religion, among intimates, to admoniſh in private for ſuch 
lyes: though I am ſorry to tell you, ary, that mankind 
ſeldom have ſo much courage on the one ſide to give advice, 
or humility on the other, as to tate it. With regard to your 
conduct towards your miſtreſs, remember that people who 
ae really honeſt at heart, are clear in their diſcourſe, and 
keep cloſe to truth : from the moment you attempt to con- 
ceal a fault by a lie, you will forfeit your friendſhip with 
truth ; and ſhe, your beſt friend, will forſake you. Truth and 
falſebozd never dwell together, If you are diſcovered, you 
become for ever ſuſpected, | 

M. I am convinced, that were I to tell one lie, I might be 
tempted to ſupport it by another; and that a continued ag- 
gravation of guilt, or a bitter repentance, muſt follow 

7. A lie is certainly one of the worſt things in nature. I 
hope you will convince your miſtreſs, and every body elſe, 
that you have a ſoul ſuperior to falſehood, and have learnt 
rom me, to dare to tell the truth, to thoſe who have a right 
to require it, though you ſhould condemn yourſelf. You 
may be ſure of reſpect, and perhaps of promotion; for, © as the 
birds will refort unto their like, fo will truth return unto them 
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that practiſe in her.” The Wiſe Man alſo inſtructs us in 
theſe terms: Keep thy word, and deal faithfully, and thou 
ſhalt always find the thing that is neceſſary for thee.” This 
advice comprehends all commerce with the world, —Promiſe 
nothing which you cannot religiouſly perform. The Wiſe 
Man does not ſay, that dealing faithfully ſhall make every one 
rich; this would be impoſſible ; but that it will provide every 
one with what is neceſſary for them, which is all we can with 
any decency beg of the Almighty, or perhaps, with fafety to 
our virtue, wiſh for or deſire. e eee 

M. How have you found ſervants diſpoſed, as to the love 
of truth? 

T. Found !—I am very ſorry to tell you, I found many 
domeſtics in my days, who were well paid, well cl6thed, and 
well fed, and in return moſt baſely ſcrupled not to tell lies 
They meant to ſupport a certain character, by appearing to 
have more virtue than they could make a juſt claim to; and 
degraded themſelves by the infamous practice of hing. They 
did not conſider, that an honeſt ſervant makes a better figure 
in the ſight of God and men, than a lying maſter, 

M. Thoſe who have been brought up in the fear of God, 
and underſtand the vileneſs of a lie, muſt ſurely be extremely 
diſtreſſed when they are taken by ſurprixe; but to intend by 
ſuch means to deceive, is ſhocking indeed | 

T. Whatever your good heart may induce you to think, 
lying is a vice which walks abroad with gigantic ſtrides, and 
lays waſte the virtue of a great portion of mankind, in this, 
and perhaps in every other country. 

M. But do you think it prevails moſt among thoſe who are 
in a ſtate of ſervitude ? 

T. So far as their education is deficient, and they enter- 
tain falſe notions of ſervitude, they are generally wanting | 
in the love of truth, They ſeem to be inſenſible, that ©? 
thief is better than a man accuſtomed to lying.”—You have 
alſo read theſe remarkable words, which ought to be engraben 
on a plate of gold: I have hated many things, but nothing 
like a falſe man: for the Lord will hate him.“ Indeed, wi 
can love man or woman, who ſecretly undermine the rampas 
of that citadel, wherein alone the rational creation find 

© ſecurity?! 
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ſecurity? Deſtroy truth among men, and whete are they to 
and ſhelter or defence? On the other hand, what comfort 
and joy does the love of truth afford to the heart of man ! it is 
2joy inexpreſſible: he that tells us, that a lying tongue is but 
for a moment, aſlures us, that the lip of truth ſhall be Ha- 
liſbed for euer! What expectations can the liar have, beyond 
the preſent moment ? 

M. I thank God, I have always had the greateſt abhorrence 
of a lie, and am reſolved to be conſtantly on my guard. 

T. I expect no leſs of you whilſt you continue in the fear 
of God. A great part of mankind is governed more by forms, 
than ſubſtantial rules of virtue and religion. A papiſt, for in- 
tance, who would not for the world eat mutton or beef on a 
Friday ; or a Few go to market on a Saturday, (which is his 
labbath) will lie, perhaps, without remorſe. Whatever is 
eſteemed as a religious duty, by mearis of which mankind 
hope to render themſelves acceptable to God, according to 
the particular faith in which they have been bred, demands 
our reverence, or compaſſion ; but if the ſame perſon, in di- 
ret oppoſition to the laws of God, utters a falſehood, what 
can we think of him, but that he is a foo}, a hypocrite, or an 
abandoned wretch ? | 

M. How was this with the firſt Chriſtians ? 

T. They counted it a moſt impious thing to diſemble the 
truth; and when under perſecution, ſcorned fe itſelf, rather 
than preſerve it on ſuch baſe terms, as to be beholden to hy- 
perry. This was not enthuſiaſm, but ſober ſenſe and reaſon : 
they beheved in Him, „in whoſe lips was no guile!” I 
lave heard my maſter ſay, that the Egyptians of old time, were 
uled to wear a golden chain, beſet with precious ſtones, which 
ttey tiled truth, intimating That to be the moſt illuſtrious 
anament: and well might they think ſo, ſeeing that we at 
dis day, who are real Chriſtians, are ready to die for truth. 

M. I know not well how to expreſs myſelf, but I feel the 
vightneſs of truth ſhining on my ſoul, as it were the ſun on 
ly body ! 

T, And when you think of the guilt of falſchood, it will 
Wake your heart ſhudder, and your blood run cold. 
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II. So, indeed, it doth. ort 42007; 
T. You talk like a Chriſtian : bee r own "ey 
and be happy in your love of truth. This diſtinction is not 
confined to any rank or condition: nature and temper, and 
the fear of God, work ſo ſtrongly, that the carriage of a cham- 
bermaid, may be like that of a gentlewoman, whilſt the beha- 
viour of ſome gentlewomen is ſo mean and unworthy, that they 
ſcruple not to utter falſehoods. It may be your fortune, 
Mary, to live among people ſo untraQtable, as to make no 
fcruple occaſionally to tell each Wege in plain TY that 
they lie. = | 
M. This has a hard ſound, indeed, and a ſeverer ente! 
T. Avoid giving the lie: this is a great fault, though it is a 
greater to tell one. Women ſhould be as careful of this of- 
fence, as men uſually are, of what they call their honour. You 
know, that many a challenge has been given by men, and 
as a pretended proof of innocence, blood has been demanded 
in return for the lie given, though perhaps this mightily- 
offended perſon may have really told a great falſehood. 
M. Lying then is not confined to common people! 
T. Happy were it for the world, and particularly for your 
ſex, Mary, if chambermaids only were given to hing. When 
I attended at table, I once heard a lie from the lips of a great 
lady. I obſerved, that ſome ſiniled, ſome looked as if they 
were ſhocked, others bluſhed being aſhamed for her, The com- 
pany might not know it, but I heard afterwards ſhe was much 
given tolying, True politeneſs hath truth for its foundation, 
Every ſtation of life is rendered the more ſecure by it ; pro- 
perty becomes the more ſacred, and life itſelf the more 
pleaſing. 
M. Moſt ſurely |! 'F 
T. But there are ſome ſo unguarded, ſo liberal of ſpeech, 
and ſo indifferent with reſpe& to truth, that their whole life 
becomes a ſcene, in which falſehood and folly emulate each 
other, till at length they grow callous, and know not when 
they offend. 
M. This is truly ae particularly i in people of 
education, 
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7. Whether there is a foundation of ſuperior education, 
or common-ſenſe only is exerciſed : whether words are 
uſed in oaths or ſolemn declarations, promiſes, or plain aſſer- 
tions in diſcourſe, or familiar entertainment, in any caſe 
to depart from truth, is to forſake God. The love of truth 
is ſo deeply implanted in the human ſoul, and the common- 
ſenſe of mankind appeals to it ſo ſtrongly, a lie becomes fuch 
a violence, that if the world were leſs corrupt, the liar would 
be driven out of ſociety, as we drive a wolf, or any noxious 
animal. From the moment you depart from it, your heart is 
corrupted.— Lou will hear it ſaid, that fools and children 
ſpeak truth; not that only fools and children ſpeak it. 
Want of underſtanding ſometimes diſcovers what ought to 
be concealed ; but the liar is the greateſt of all fools. "The 
truth which falls from the tongue of a child, by the force of 
his native ſimplicity, is of all the muſic in the world, the moſt 
ſweet and harmonious 1 O!]! Mary, love truth as thy mother, 
who cheriſhed thee at her breaſt : entertain her as thy F-7enz, and 
let her ſleep as a darling ſiſter in thy boſom ! If there be any 
object whoſe beauty naturally enchants the heart, it is zruth - 
if there is any thing great and good, and worthy living for, it 

truth: and for her let us be ready, and rejoice to die! | 
What is the religion which the Son of God came down from 
heaven to teach, but truth ? Let us not loſe That heaven by 
paying honour to the ſon of perdition. The father of lies, 
never conſulted the happineſs of men; nor ever had he the 
inpudence to acknowledge that he was pleading for a fe- 
bud. The worſt of mankind dreſs up falſehood in a diſguiſe, 


defore they are ſhameleſs enough to turn advocates for her 
cauſe, 


M. This is ſo true, my father, it ſeems wonderful how 
men who do the moſt wicked actions, can coolly, in the face 
of Heaven, give a voice to a lie! The ſacred writings ſay, 
that God is truth ! 

7. And yet you ſee how familiar lying is with many who 
me not the greateſt villains among men.— How thall we pleate 
or honour Him, in whom all perfection centers, but as we love 
and adore his attribute of truth? If you love truth, you love 
6d; and will be beloved of him: you will ſecure is favour, to 
[P] whom 
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whom nothing can be ſo offenſive, as the perverſion of ſpeech, 
which diſtinguiſhes man from the beaſt that periſhes |— 

Mark well the character of truth : it is always conſiſtent with 
itſelf, and needs nothing to help it out: it is always near at 
hand, and fits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before 
we 0 aware: whereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a man's 
invention on the rack: and one falſehood needs many more 
to make it paſs. Truth ſtands in no need of any ſtudied or 
artificial practices: its native purity has charms which no 
dreſs can give it. To imagine that Truth is not ſufficiently 
power ful to produce happinels, is to rob the all- perfect ſovereign 
Lord, whoſe dominion is unbounded, and whom the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain, of T hat Honour which is ſo inh- 
nitely due to him! 

A. How, my father, can us poor mortals ſhew our reve- 
rence for truth, but in the familiar intercourſe of life ? 

T. It is from truth that the minuteſt actions derive grace 
and dignity ; and for which, Heaven ſmiles on the cottage, as 
well as the palace. You fay it darts its brightneſs on your foul, 
like radiant beams iſſuing from the throne of God! Indeed, 
it hath ſomething henventy. pure, and glorious. I remember 
to have heard my maſter quote a ſaying, ** That if God 
were to appear viſible to men, he would chuſe /:g/ for his 
body, and truth to repreſent his ſoul.” _ 

M. O my father! 1 would not wantonly preſume on my 
own ſtrength ; but I hope it will pleaſe the Almighty to give 
me reſolution to fufter death, rather than tell a lie! 

T. May, J muſt now aſſure you from the depth of my heart, 
that if I ſhould live to hear you have told a lie, it will be 
dagger in my breaſt : all the labours of my mind in your fer- 
vice; all the hours I have ſpent in giving you inſtruction, 
though they will return into my boſom, yet, with regard to 
you, they would be mixt with the bittereſt forrow. Cheriſ 
in your heart, the love of truth : „ She will return into you 
boſom, and repay you amply for all your reſpect unto her. 
In the moſt chea- ful hour of %; and in That wherein dat! 

will hold up his dart, ſhe will comfort and ſupport you! 

47. But there are none, I fear, who do not treſpaſs in ſome 
degree, at ſome unfortunate time, | 
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T. Perfection is not our attribute: but the tongue is the 
truch/lone of wiſdom and virtue. Never cloſe your eyes in ſleep, 
without recollecting whether you have ſaid any thing falſe, 
wicked, or fooliſh, too much, or perchance too little, during the 
courſe of the day : repent with ſhame and ſorrow, till your 
repentance makes you wiſe, and you ceaſe to tranſgreſs.— 
Keep truth before your eyes Devote your heart to her | — 
Her charms ſurpaſs the beauty of the children of men! 

M. Good my father, I had a dream laſt night, which has 
made a great impreſſion on my mind. I thought that as you 
and I were walking together, near the ſquire's, where the fields 
are encircled with his beautiful tall oaks, we were met by a 
figure in a flowing mantle, white as the driven ſnow : her 
hair hung down in curls, ſurpaſſing in beauty all my power 
of deſcription. A dazzling lignt like a ſun, or a cluſter of 
the brighteſt precious ſtones, ſhone on her breaſt, Her coun- 
tenance was ſo ſweet and mild ; her features fo, regular, and 
the whole expreſſion of her face ſo charming, that we ſtood 
as if we had been converted into ſtatues, and gazed with ſuch 
delight, that nothing but the extinction of ſight, could have 
deprived our eyes of the joy we felt | 

T. Why, child, one would imagine you had been reading 
poetry ! But go on,— 

M. We bowed ourſelves to the earth ; and ſhe ſmiled upon 
us, with an air of kindneſs, ſo calm and ſweet, that it en- 
raptured my heart: the graſs appeared more verdant ; the 
birds ſung with more melody ; the ſky was brighter and more 
calm; and every object ſeemed to have graces and charms, as 
if all nature was delighted at the preſence of this perſon. She 
looked on us for ſome time, and then ſaid, ** Peace be with ye, 
my friends; the day will come, when I ſhall requite your reſpect 
for me! O my father, I thought it a moſt happy dream: 
the figure ſeems yet to ſtand before me; but I cannot deviſe 
What it ſhould mean |! 

T, Dreams are the children of the brain, often favouring 
the conceits of waking thoughts; leſs ſubſtantial than air; 
jet they frighten or pleaſe, as if they had the form and ſub- 
ſtance of ſolid enterprize. Often they come from indigeſted 
ood, or minds diſtempered with violence of paſſion, We 
[P 2] dream 
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dream of dying, and walking in the proceſhon of our own N 
funeral: or tumbling from a precipice, wake in the fall, 5 
with grievous palpitation of the heart. Oft doth it happen, r 
that we learn ſomething of the mind's true caſt, or of the hi 
body's diſpoſition : but let not your dream diſturb you, fi 
M. Indeed, I was very happy in my ſleep |! 01 
T. The Wiſe Man ſays, that “ dreams have deceived m 
many, and they have failed, that put their truſt therein,” a6 
M. What does he mean? How can I be injured ? I ſhall ra 
not walk thither in my ſleep! ce 
T. It hath often pleaſed the Almighty, in the times of the of 
patriarchs, and in ſome inſtances ſince the coming of Chrift, ef 
to interpoſe in a marvellous manner, by intimating in dreams, £01 
his pleaſure, what he would, or would not have, to be ſaid or be 
done. Some, in our times, indulge ſuperſtitious notions | 
about dreams, which have rendered them unhappy ; as if Di- for 
vine Providence intended to afflict them. Others, elevated by 
expectations of good fortune, have drawn abſurd concluſions no 
from their dreams: therefore, the Wiſe Man might well ſay, T 
dreams have decezved many. But he likewiſe ſays, „The Bu 
viſion of dreams is the reſemblance of one thing to another, wh 
even as the likeneſs of face to face.“ Yours was a pleaſing ma 
dream, and perhaps the likeneſs of your mind to the object len 
you dreamt of, —f can account for it, in a manner which does ing 
you honour. tha 
M. I ſhould be glad to hear lor 

T. I ſuppoſe, from what you ſaid juſt now, you had been hof 
thinking of truth. but 
M. So, indeed, I had! uirt 
T. Know then, that truth, as I remember well to have wit] 
heard my maſter ſay, is repreſented, not only by poets and defe 
painters, but alſo by philoſophers and divines, with all the =ay 
brightneſs, and delightful looks, which you have deſcribed. rang 
M. Bleſs me Indeed, I went to bed with my heart full the | 
of devotion, conſidering God as truth and this dream nov nam 
gives me inexpreſſible comfort! I hope I ſhall never forget I 
it, nor ceaſe to love the reality of this vi/ton / 7. 
T. I am glad to hear you talk thus: happy we are, when but! 

we can make our dreams contribute to promote our virtue. worl 


You 


1 


You have expreſt your hatred of lying and falſehood : pre- 
pare for the trial ! You will hardly paſs an hour of life, but 


you will feel ſome pleaſure, or ſome pain, as truth or falſe- 


hood make their appearance, With ſome, all 1s art and de- 
fien 3 or, in other words, a lie. Their life is a lie Vanity 
or ſelf-love, pride or covetouſneſs, influence their lives fo 
much! Others, free from theſe paſſions, their words and 
actions appear undiſguiſed and beautiful. Many are of cha- 
raters compounded of truth and falſehood. Among the ſin- 
cereſt lovers of truth, ſome things appear in different points 
of light, which occaſion many conteſts ; but That which is 
eſſential to the peace and welfare of mankind, 1s an object of 
common-ſenſe : and your common ſenſe of good and evil, muſt 
be your guide. | 

M. I ſeldom converſe with any one, but I think I diſcover 
ſome good quality. 

T. If falſehood, like truth, had but one face, we might 
no ſooner know any perſon to be a liar, than we ſhould take 
That for truth, which was the contrary to what is told us.“ 
But how ſhall we manage the CUNNING part of mankind, 
who ſometimes enſnare without telling lies. There are 
many, who, one would think from their conduct, have not 
ſenſe enough to diſtinguiſh truth from falſehood, and yet are 
ingenious in contriving how to deceive : if it were not 
that we are bound to keep a corner in our hearts for compaſ- 
lon towards every fellow-creature, theſe are the people J 
hould deteſt. Prudence is ſaid to be the mother of cunning, 
but ſordid ſelfiſhneſs is the father. Cunning wears the face of 
urtue and wiſdom ; but it is as unworthy the compariſon 
with either, as an ape is to a man. It turns truth itſelf into 
deformity; and when compared with ſincerity, is as hagged, 
Das one of thoſe poor old creatures, who in days of igno- 
mance, were called witches, Truth and ſimplicity captivate 
the heart; but cunning fires it with diſdain, It is but another 
lame for vice : for where deceit begins, virtue ends, 

M. Do not cunning people ſometimes ſucceed ? 

7. As thoſe who put off a counterfeit coin for real gold: 
but in the iſſue they are often puniſhed as impoſtors, in this 
World, and muſt be ſeverely accountable in the next. 


M. Is 
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M. Is this crime imputed moſt to women & 

T. Yes: and there is ſomething beſides imputed to bad. 
hearted women, which is diſſimulation. I have ſeen cunning 
women often become the dupes of their own deceit, It 
happens, Mary, that where there hath been no real grief, 
a counterfeit ſorrow and lamentation being put on, the very 
man, whoſe heart hath been the moſt enamoured, and to 
whom compaſſion was therefore moſt due, is ſo deviliſhly 
enſnared, as even to involve himſelf in the acuteſt calamity 
and diſtreſs. | 

M. This is acting the crocodile, by the enchanting power 
of tears : but if the poor man is wrought upon to do a fooliſh 
or wicked action, is he not ſo much the more a fool? 

T. Alas, Mary, many a man, though otherwiſe poſleſſed 
of a large ſhare of underſtanding, has gratified the vanity or 
ambition of a woman he loved, at a dreadful expence | The 
man, indeed, diſcovers his weakneſs, but the woman is not 
leſs the aggreſlor, | 

M. This is a kind of iniquity which is full of the devil 

T. It is like ingratitude, not always puniſhed by human 
laws, but reſerved for the ſharpeſt vengeance of Heaven | 

AH. What is the proper character of a cunning man? 

T. He is always circumſpect, and ſometimes treacherous : 
hardly ever ſpeaks truth for the ſake of it. He is much given 
to flattery; and watchful of all opportunities to gain his 
point. A cunning man ſometimes means an adventurer ; and 
ſometimes a clever, ingenious fellpw, without a grain of honeſty, 
Cunning is often diſcoverable in the weakeſt of mankind: 
You have heard of the ideot, who finding a carpenter aſleep, 
cut off his head with his axe, and removing it from his body, 
exulted, by ſaying, How fooliſh the man would look, when le 
waled and miſſed his head! This, I ſay, was the cunning of an 
ideot : and what is their cunning, who take the advantage of 
the innocent and unſuſpecting, practiſing the vileſt arts to 
deceive, without any bowels of compaſſion ? 

M. I perceive, that however cunning may triumph by the 
ſucceſs which often attends it, there is ſomething in it fo baſe 
and unworthy, that my nature ſhudders at the thought of it! 
Ils it much in uſe among young women ſervants? 

I 
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J. It is in uſe among all ſuch women, and men, as miſ- 
take it for wiſdom : — but wicked fools are moſt addicted 
to it. W1$SDOM is expreſt by generous, manly truth, ſpoken 
with prudence ; and it ſhines forth in ſuch worthy actions, as 
promote our own happineſs, and the good of others. Cun- 
ning is a lie, or a truth artfully infinuated, and calculated to 
deceive, ſuppoſing that if the reality be diſguiſed, the purpoſe 
will be anſwered, I hope you will ſtudy wiſdom, and prac- 
tice too much honeſty ever to be cunning : obſerve however, 
when others are playing off their tricks, and guard againſt 
their ſtratagems. 

M. I dare not offend God, by deceiving my neighbour to 
his hurt ! 

T. Now, Mary, were you ever ſo ſincere and wiſe a girl,— 
if you are SLUTTISH, or dirty, your miſtreſs will not keep 
you a fortnight. 

M. You know I am not inclined to it. Sluttiſhneſs or 
cleanlineſs ſeem to be born with us. 

T. I believe it is, in ſome degree: but it comes more by 
habit, The love of cleanlineſs and good order, are twins : 
they were born and they die together. Neglect of the body is 
often accompanied with a neglect of the ſoul: and I have 
ever found, that filth is the friend of vice, as well as the 
companion of miſery. | 

M. But may I not be too attentive to the ornamental part 
of my perſon ? 

7. Moſt undoubtedly : this is another conſideration : ſlut- 
tiſhineſs and dirtineſs fall within the obſervation of every one; 
while neatneſs and cleanlineſs, like comelineſs in perſon, is a 
lent recommendation; for theſe are to the body, what virtue 
is to the ſoul. 

M. Every young woman of ſentiment, naturally aſpires at 
making a cleanly appearance. 

7. Sol think : to be ſingular in dreſs, may hetray vanity 
or weakneſs ; but decency and cleanlineſs carry with them a 
preſumptive proof of a virtuous diſpoſition, Even a cleanly 
common beggar, naturally engages a much higher attention 
than a dirty one. The companion of cleanlineſs, is induſtry. 
Conſider what is proper to your condition, rather erring on the 

cleanly 
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cleanly tide ; remembering, that a ſlovenly gad ſeruant;; of 
eithet ſex, is ſo far a contradiction, that although ſome who 
are not cleanly, may have great merit, yet this will render 
them ſo diſagrecable, that only mean or dirty people will keep 
them in their houſes, 

M. You need not be apprehenſive, that I ſhall ever be Aan. 
tiſb in my perſon: I have too much pride : nor do! believe, 
whilſt I keep myſclt clean, my work will be done in a dirty 
manner: my vanity will prevent the former, and regard to 
my reputation, the latter, Beſides, 1 think filthineſs is poi- 
fonous to one's-ſelf, as well as injuſtice to a maſter and mi- 
ſtreſs, who pay for a ſuitable cleanly appearance, as well as for 
doing their work in a cleanly manner, 

T. My dear Mary, you are certainly in the right, though 
this thought never {truck me ſo much before.—l think you 
are CAREFUL OF FIRE, which is fo admirable a ſervant, and 
ſo terrible a maſter! Of the many fatal accidents which are 
cauſed by the effects of this element, nine in ten happen from 


careleſsneſs in ſervants; either from their being in drink, 
groſsly ignorant, or unpardonably thoughtleſs, I charge you 1 
to conſider, what misfortunes and miſeries are brought on 2 
others by fire. Peſtilence, ſword, and famine, do not make 
ſuch ſudden and outrageous havoc !—There are ſome particu- 0 
lars, Mary, which through the whole courſe of my life I have 
obſerved with great exactneſs, Not to leave chimnies too 5 
long unſwept.— Not to burn papers, or by any other way 50 
make a great blaze in a fire- place. Not to leave a drawing- 8 
ſtove covered. Not to leave a poker in the fire. Not to leave 7 
a candle burning in a room. Not to leave linen airing at a 5 
fire unattended. In going to bed, to uſe a glaſs lanthorn, o of 
a ſhort candle and very broad flat candleſtick, taking care in he 
both caſes, never to be without ſnuffers and an extinguiſher. * 
—Not to put a lighted candle within two yards of a bed.— th 
Not to bring a lighted candle into a cloſet, Not to hold a 
candle near a drawer, or other place, where is linen or papel. 
—Not to carry a candle into a ſtable, without a lanthorn. 

M. Nor even this in a barn, or hay-loft, or corn or hay- 
ſtack, _ 


F. Where 
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7＋. Where the floor of any room is grown ſpungy, and 
combuſtible by age, be mindful to keep it covered with a 
carpet, or woollen cloth, 
M. If a ſpark ſhould fall on it, from a candle, in ſuch a 
caſe it may, indeed, do miſchief (a). Theſe are rules which 
[ will obſerve, and conſider them as a duty to God, as well 
as my miſtreſs : for I am perſuaded that we may do as much 
evil for want of care; as for want of charity. 
T. Do it alſo as you mean to avoid the puniſhment which 
the laws of the land inflict upon the careleſs, as well as the 
wilful, One hundred pounds is the penalty for a houſe or 
other place being ſet on fire by careleſsneſs : and impriſonment 
muſt follow till the ſum is paid. 

M. I am ſenſible of the uſefulneſs of theſe rules: com- 
mon- ſenſe, as well as virtue, hath always ſuggeſted to me 
the neceſſity of great caution in reſpect to fire. 

T. Another circumſtance I muſt mention, which, indeed; 
properly belongs to indu/try.—l1 know you endeavour to avoid 
being diſtreſt for the recovery of the time loſt, by ſleeping too 
long, or too late: I muſt tell you, your miſtreſs riſes very 
early, bs 

M. If ſhe role late; I ſhould think there was no leſs rea- 
ſon for my attention to my duty; 

7. Let me now tell you to be cautious with whom you 
make acquaintance, Let the number of your nominal friends 
be {mall : That of your real ones never can be great. Viſiting 
and goſſiping create a great expence, as well as loſs of time. 
—Here it occurs to my. mind, to caution you againſt delay 

when you are ſent out on a meſſage: a quick return, is a proof 
| of diligence ; as long waiting is painful, and muſt diſguſt the 
deſt maſter or miſtreſs. _ 

AM. I am ſenſible of the uſefulneſs of theſe rules; and that 
the great object of every family ſhould be dome/tic peace. 


[Q] T. To 


(a) Thin iron plates under the floorings of rooms, according to the 
eperiment which I have ſeen made by the ingenious Mr. Hartley, of 
Calden. ſquare, are admirably calculated to check the progreſs of fire be- 


$u In any room or chamber. \ 
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7. To maintain this, you muſt conſult the tempers and diſ- 
poſutions of your fellow-ſervants, If you find any one of them 
as virtuouſly inclined as yourſelf, make her your friend: yet 
do not openly ſhew much partiality, for it creates jealouſy, 
and jealouſy produces enmity on the part of others. You 
will find meaneſs of diſpoſition enough among your betters : 
ſervants generally ſhew their lowneſs. If your friend is guilty 
of any fraud or injuſtice, or entertains you with diſcourſe 
againſt the perſon whoſe bread you are eating, you may ſuſ- 
pe& that ſhe is ignorant, fooliſh, or perverſe: and if you 
cannot reform her, and weakneſs is incurable, let your 
confidence ceaſe : but drop it gently. It ſhould be your part 
to ſoften all ſuch diſcourſe, and palliate the real faults, much 
more the faibles of your miſtreſs : but if you condemn her 
when ſhe is blameleſs, you are guilty of injzu/tice as well as 
mngratitude, 
AM. I believe thoſe who complain moſt of others, have ge- 
nerally the leaſt virtue themſelves. I ſhall be on my guard, 
not to take part with any one, for no better reaſon than that 
ſhe is in the ſame ſtation and condition as myſelf. 
T. That is rightly faid ! Virtue is the only true founda- 
tion on which to build your hopes of every kind. It is a duty, 
however, to reaſon calmly with the perverſe, and to beg them 
to conſider the condition of their ſervice, which is to repreſent 
their grievances, not to condemn their judge, before they appeal 
for juſtice. If this method were taken, a thouſand family 
broils might be prevented, and many of thoſe evils which 
otherwiſe lurk ſecretly in the heart, and breed diſcord and 
confuſion, effectually removed. —Y ou may expect ſometimes 
to be laughed at: but laughter never could alter the nature of 
good and evil, If any of your fellow-ſervants are omiflive in 
their duty, remind them in civil and obliging terms, If they 
will not take your advice, you, have nevertheleſs diſcharged 2 
duty; and the pleaſure of it will return into your own boſom. 
— W hen evil conſequences follow, by their not regarding you, 
do not aggravate their misfortunes by taunts and reproaches, 
as weak-minded people generally do. 
M. All that I ſhould ſay is, I wiſh you had been of my dini 


7. Right! 
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7. Right: ſoft words, and ready anſwers, with a noble 
ingenuouſneſs, have a magic power to charm the moſt per- 
yerſe into a love of virtue: and thoſe who are well inclined, 
will be ready to die for you : they will be compelled to conſider 
your good offices as obligations never to be forgotten, You 
are ſenſible that virtue always carries her own rewards, if not 
in temporal advantages, yet in That peace of mind which the 
world cannot give, and by the hope of eternal happineſs. 

MN. But if vice prevails ſo much, the more virtue is ſhewn, 
the more envy it will excite, 

T. Never be afraid of the conſequences of being virtuous |! 
Thoſe who have any virtue themſelves, will love and honour 
you: let others hate you, if they pleaſe. In every circum- 


ſtance, you mult take great care to carry your glaſs upright, 


eſpecially if you ſhould be a FAVOURITE : and if you revere 
truth, and act with common ſenſe, you may eaſily become a 
favourite. In this caſe, employ your influence ſo much the 
more to keep peace in the family. Make open profeſhon of 
your reſolution at once to be true to your miſtreſs, but not 
the leſs a true friend to your fellow-ſervants, when they do their 
duty. I have already obſerved, that they know the condition 
of their hire, and are free to ſerve, or not to ſerve ; but they 
are not free to defame, defraud, or injure, Where ſenſe and 
virtue reign, there can be no 2//-blood in a family. 

M. But if ignorance and vice breed diſcord, is not the 
chance againſt the peace of it: 

T. Undoubtedly : and ſometimes I have been much at a 
loſs to diſtinguiſh, whether the fault has been moſt on the 
lide of the maſter or the ſervant. There are not many maſters, 
who fudy how to mix their kindneſs with their authority: 
and conſequently do not command a ſincere and willing obe- 
dience. J have told you, that wealth is apt to intoxicate, and 
make people forget that human nature is the ſame, whatever 
the rank and condition of individuals may be. And although 
the meaner the education, the leſs gratitude ought to be ex- 
pected, this depends more on the virtuous or vicious diſpoſition 
of the individual, than on being maſter or ſervant. , We 
are to conſider how virtue or vice is called forth by the 
eneouragements, the temptations, or the provocations which 
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it meets with. I have waited behind a lady's chair, when 
I have heard her ſay,—** Lord. ſervants have no gratitude!” 
I was acquainted with ſo much of her hiſtory, that I knew 
he had none: I therefore imputed her remark, not to her 
knowledge of ſervants, but her ignorance of herſelf: not to 
her virtue, nor her ſenſe, but the want of both. She knew 
that I was a ſervant : and I am ſure ſhe could not know that 
] was ungrateful. 
M. But is it not ſuppoſed, i in ſuch caſes, that the party 
preſent is always excepted. 
T. It may be ſo: but ſhe ſhould have conſidered upon 
what principles ſhe founded her claim to gratitude ; for 
this can never be, by conſulting a partial convenience only. 
I take no fide, but that of virtue and common: ſenſe, 
happy if by ſuch kind of enquiries I can preſerve you 
Maſters and miſtreſſes, who mean to have good fervants, 
ſhould reflect, that nothing is fo pleaſant to the foul, as 
mutual kindneſs If they do not confider how to promote 
the health, the morals, the religious duties of their ſervants, 
the comfort of their lives, and how to render their Beings 
pleaſant, upon a reaſonable foundation, what ſervice can 
they expect, from motives of piety and zeal? There is no 
doubt, but that ſervants are generally ignorant, and very 
remiſs with regard to moral and religious duties: and the 
reaſon of it is plain. Continual abſence from home, in ſcenes 
of diſſipation, not only deprives the gentry of leiſure to enter 
into the duties of domeſtic life; but the habit of ſuch diſſipa- 
tion, takes off from the reſpect due to their character, and 
the love and honour which their zeal and humanity would 
entitle them to, on the part of their fervants. Domeſtics will 
follow the example which is ſet before them, and expoſe 
themſelves to evils they might otherwiſe avoid. And what 
fignifies expo/tulation in ſuch caſes, when example confutes al 
argument ? They bring the miſchief on their ſervants, and 
then complain, as if themſelves poſſeſſed a diſpenſation for 
folly and abſurdity; and that their ſervants, who never 
learnt half ſo many leſſons in the ſchool of wiſdom, were not- 
withſtanding bound to act as if they had been all bred up 
under profound philoſophers and divines, 1 
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M. By your account, the gentry do not ſtand on ſuch 
good ground, in the care of their ſervants, as the bee, in the 
fable, of his children, 

T. What is that, Mary? 

M. The gnat, pinched with hunger, came to beg charity 
of the bee, and offered to teach z:ufic in his family. No, ſays 
the bee, I bring up my children to my own trade, to get their 
bread by their induſtry, My example is always before their 
eyes. Do you think 1 would be ſo imprudent as to teach 
them an art, which J ſee has reduced you to beggary ? 

T. Right! If the example of maſters and miſtreſſes were 
ſuch as it ought to be, the ſervant would be more reſpected, 
and mend his condition with his morals, Maſters now ſee 
what little merit many of us have, and complain that we want 
virtue: but the remedy is in their own hands.—I will tell 
you, Mary, what uſed to excite my indignation : it is ex- 
pected by ſome maſters and miſtreſſes, that we ſhould ſee, 
hear, feel, and underſtand with the utmoſt ſkill and propriety, 
and yet they will occaſionally ſpeak of us, and 79 us, as if we 
had no feeling nor underſtanding. 

M. This is downright folly ; but it is one of the evils 
you told me I ſhould compaſſionate. 

T. You chaſtiſe me well : for when people talk like fools, 
we ſhould, indeed, ſuppoſe they are ſuch. However, if 
maſters and miſtreſſes underſtood their own intereſt, they 
would always give ſervants good words, when they deſerve them, 
and make the hardſhip of ſervitude as eaſy as poſſible : and 
if we did not ſerve with pleaſure and fidelity, in proportion ta 
the humanity we experienced, the fault would be ours. 

A. This is reaſonable : I imagine from the character you 
have given me of my miſtreſs, 1 ſhall ſoon have an opportu- 
nity of knowing what good treatment is. But I perceive that 
the peace of a family requires more virtue on the part of both 
maſter and ſeryant, than is generally found. 

T. If the peace of every individual, requires the conſtant 
exerciſe of virtue, how is a number of perſons to live together 
in harmony, upon any other principle? You remember what 
| faid in regard to ſubordination. There can be no peace nor 
harmony, where there is no governor or director; and there- 

fore, 
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fore, in all cafes of difficulty, let your miſtreſs be acquainted, 
and let her be ſovereign lady and judge, being cautious not to 
make any capricious application to her, If you ſhould be em- 
powered to act the part of a director, under her, ſhe ought to 
promote you to ſome nominal office in the family. My good 
maſter uſed to exclaim againſt favourites, at the very moment 
that I could not poſſibly be ignorant that he was partial to me, 
and depended moſt on my ſervice. Was I not then his favourite 
ſervant? Diſtinctions which are not juſt, and indulgencies 
which are the effects of weakneſs, will naturally excite a ſe- 
cret contempt of authority; and diſlike, if not hatred, on the 
part of other ſervants, towards the perſon of her who is ad- 
vanced to the rank of a favourite, will enſue. 
M. If ſhe behaves with modeſty, there can be no juſt 
grounds for hatred. 
T. True: but if in conſequence of favouritiſm, abuſes 
paſs unpuniſhed, it ſeems to be the readieſt way to have no 
good ſervant in a family: but to ſuppoſe that ſuperior ſenſe 
and virtue will not entitle a ſervant to ſuperior regard, is in 
effect to deſtroy the diſtinction of good and bad. What is 
nearer to us than a good ſervant I Let, were a woman an 
angel in the form of a ſervant, being a favourite, ſhe would 
be more feared than loved; and more intrigues formed to en- 
ſnare her, than are generally ſuſpected. Our goad qualities, 
in ſuch caſes, often expoſe us to more hatred and perſecution 
than all the evil we do. But you need not fear : truth will 
prevail in the iſſue: and it is your duty to do the beſt you can 
fairly and honeſtly, to promote your own welfare ; remem- 
bering, that prudence is the handmaid of ſucceſs, 
M. You may be aſſured, that I ſhall endeavour to promote 
my own fortune by all fair means, as far as my temper inclines 
me: for, in truth, I rather think at preſent, how to pals 
through life innocen:ly and pleaſantly, than how to make 2 
figure, in which I may be Jeſs happy. It would be folly to 
ſay, I ſhould not like to be a favourite; but I would have 
the favour ſhewn me, to be the effect of my deſervings; 
otherwiſe I might ſecretly deſpiſe my patroneſs for her di- 
ſtinction. 
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T. Few people talk with ſo much ſenſe and candour as you 
do; but every one ſhould deſerve the favour ſhewn, though it 
ſnould firſt have began with partiality. : 

M. Whilſt we are talking of the duties of life, I preſum 
that ſervants, like other people, have ſome leiſure for AMUSE- 
MENT,—How do they divert themſelves in London? 

J. I can rather inform you how they ſhould be diverted, 
than how they are. My greateit amuſement was in reading. 
found moſt pleaſure in ſtoring my mind with uſeful know- 
ledge, and in gratifying my thirſt of virtue, 

M. But you was of a ſerious turn | 

7. Do not you alſo deſire to be of a ſerious turn? You 
will find it in the end by much the moſt happy turn : and 
happineſs, I ſuppoſe, is the object you purſue. You may 
eaſily imagine, Mary, that ſervants imitate the follies and 
iniquities of maſters and miſtreſſes more than they do their vir- 
tues; and, under a notion of amuſement, more frequently raiſe 
a ſtorm in their breaſt, than they are able, without much 
difficulty, to calm again. The holy ſcriptures, and the 
works of our divines, of whom many have written the moſt 
judicious, and I may ſay, entertaining diſcourſes, with the beau- 
ties of the Spectators, Guardians, and Tatlers (a), and ſuch 
kind of books, are ſafe amuſements : but as a proof how 
ſervants imitate their maſter or miſtreſs, many a time have [ 


ſeen on the kitchen dreſſer, volumes of fictitious tales: theſe, 


the more artfully they are worked up, by an ingenious pen- 
man, in order to line his own pocket, the more is the cu- 
nofity of the reader excited, to know the iſſue of the ſtory : 
and ſhe reads ſuch groſs abſurdities, and relations of ſuppoſed 
events, as turn her brains ; or at beſt, ſhe ſpends much time, 


| and learns nothing of any uſe. But there is a worſe evil than 


this, In theſe tales of adventures, the vileſt characters are 
frequently ſhewn in advantageous colours; and the darkeſt 
ſcenes of iniquity, over which ſhame. and modeſty ſhould 
draw a curtain, are produced to open day-l:ght. 

A. This muſt be attended with bad conſequences. I be- 
lieve we are more wanting in the application of what we. 
know, than in the knowledge of our duty ; and more inclined 


to 


(a) Two Volumes in Twelyes, 
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to read what &4mmuſzs, than That which inſtructs.—Is this 
Kos reading in general ? 
T. In the ſame manner as the glories of the world are 
againſt fight for when we are too buſy with our eyes, and 
let in thoughts we ought not to admit, we are the worſe for 
ſeeing. Be as cautious what books you look into, as you are 
not to burn your fingers, when you mean to warm your 
hands : proper books, like due nouriſhment, feed, ſupport; 
and ſtrengthen the mind; but in this /cribbling age, there are 
thouſands of volumes, which ſerve no other end, than to cor- 
rupt the heart. 

M. This holds equally for both ſexes. But among the 
labouring part of the people, do you think that reading and 
writing, are beſt ſuited to the circumſtances of women? 

T. Yes: there is but little to be learnt from books, in our 
ſtate of life, but what is neceſſary to the woman as well as the 
man. Piety towards God, prudence and modeſty, ſincerity 
and gratitude, juſtice and humanity, are they not as great 
ornaments of your ſex as of mine? If ſo large a portion 
of the happineſs of life, depends on the juſt ſentiments and 
good conduct of women, is it not a melancholy confideration, 
that no more care is taken of female education. It is the duty 
of every one, to make the moſt of the inſtruction they can 
procure : and in this free country, where women have the 
ſame privileges as men, they may with the ſame propriety be 
taught to read. 

M. The men, who do the hard labour and drudgery of 
life, are the moſt v/zful z but they are not the moſt inſtructed. 

T. Therefore it becomes the more beneficial to a family; 
that the wife ſhould be able to aſſiſt the huſband. 

A. If ſhe is in any degree qualified to inſtruc her children 
whilſt their father is in the field, ſhe will gain ſo much as ſhe 
ſaves, and probably teach them better than any old woman in 
the neighbourhood could do. 

T. Mary, we are commanded to read the ſeriptures ! For this 
reaſon we are. obliged to teach our children to read: and i 
we were wiſe, we ſhould make it rather delightful than ik 
ſome to them. I haye wondered to hear ſome of my maſter's 


acquaintance talk, as if reading was a qualification rather 
* injurious 
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injurious to the labouring part of us. They did not talk 
like Chriſtians, nor as good politicians, If reading wer: uni- 
yerſal, no one could pretend to be above laborious employ- 
ments on any ſuch account; nor would ſuch employments 
appear in the leaſt degree the harder, for its being known, from 
the word of God, that labour is the condition of human life. 
The obedience ariſing from ignorance, is either ſervile or 
brutal: it is no honour to freemen nor to Chriſtians! I have 
heard much talk of learning; but the wiſdom which is the 
glory of human nature, muſt be within the compaſs of us all : 
and what 1s this wiſdom, but a habit of thinking well, and 
acting right ; or in other words, being honeſt and upright in 
our ſeveral ſtations? If we are to learn this from the ſcrip- 
tures, let us read the ſcriptures | The great end of knowledge 
is to know God, and out of that knowledge to /oave him, and 
imitate him. This may be done, without any portion of 
That which is commonly called learning: we may bring our- 
ſelves to love God; that is, to fear and obey him, in a regular, 
uniform manner, as the effect of faith, hope, and charity ; 
but it is well if we can keep theſe alive, by reading the ſcrip- 
tures : we ſhall hardly do it without In days of yore, men were 
hanged for offences, without benefit of clergy : if a man could 
read, he ſtood a chance of being pardoned, becauſe it was 
preſumed, that he would learn to do better another time ; 
whereas an ignorant, brutiſh man, might as well be hanged, to 
prevent any further crimes, 

M. Thoſe muſt have been ignorant times, Is this what 
they call benefit of c:ergy ? There arc ſo many rogues now- 
a-days, who can read, they deſerve to be hanged for not doing 
better / | 

7. So it may ſeem: but I do aſſure you, that many poor 
wietches, who end their lives at the gallows, are ignorant 
and unlettered beyond deſcription. As to the meaſure of 
learning we were ſpeaking of, what more can we wiſh for or 
deſire ? Piety will avail us, when all the learning that our ſu- 
periors boaſt of, if not applied to the ſame purpoſes, will 
leave them in a worſe condition, than if they had remained 
in the groſſeſt ignorance |!——But however neceſſary reading 
may be, to learn our duty, the ſame cannot be ſaid of writing. 
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If one in ten of us, who are born to labour, are taught to 
write, it may be ſufficient. 
M. I am told, that men have taken up many employments, 
moſt proper to women and as writing has moſt regard to life 
within dur, it ſe:ms reaſonable, that in our rank and condition, 
women ſhould be taught to write, rather than men. 
T. Among the Jaborious part of mankind, there is great 
reaſon for your pretenſion: the duties of a ſhop may, in moſt 
caſes, be as well performed by a woman as a man ; for receiy- 
ing and paying, taking in and delivering out, ſeldom require 
more than a womand's ſtrength, 
M. And ſhe cannot act the part of a ſailor nor a a ſolder: 
nor do the offices. of a ploughman, a carpenter, a ſmith, or 
a bricklayer, belong to a woman. In the ſame degree that 
women are excluded from many occupations, which might be 
properly performed by them, I ſuppoſe the greater is the 
number of women ſeeking for bread. 
T. Of this you may be well aſſured: and moreover, the 
fondneſs of us country people to flock up to Londen, is one 
great cauſe, why we want people here, whilft Longpn over- 
flows : and this 1s ſo much the worſe, as fo many die there 
more than are bora; and conſequently it muſt be recruited 
from hence, where more are born than die. Were it the 
policy of the nation, to cultivate a hardy race of laborious 
people, in preference to fiddlers and dancers, painters, and 
cat vers of figures in ſtone, and others who provide ornaments, 
would it not be better for us all ? 
AH. However pretty theſe entertainments may be, it would 
be better to attend to ceaſe ; and make barren heaths pro- 
duce plenty. 
T. Eaſily might we convert dreary ſcenes i into comforts and 
Joys to the poor, and increaſe our numbers. Money and 
induſtry will make a rock bring forth: we cannot carry ſol 
to the clouds; but no ſpot of earth need eſcape us. 
M. This does not amuſe the fancy fo much as the fine 
arts! And you well know, my father, that all the world i 
mad after amuſement. —You have not yet told me what amulc- 
ments ſervants uſually have i in London, 
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CONVERSATION. Vf. 


7. HEN we parted laſt; Mary, you expreſſed more 

W anxiety to be informed, how people amuſe them- 
ſelves in London, than gave me pleaſure. You will know this 
faſt enough: but it may be moſt prudent to ſatisfy your cu- 
rioſity, and guard you againſt the ſnares of this walk of life. 
Know then, my daughter, that in London are many amuſements 
of a dangerous nature, ſome fooliſh, others wicked, and that 
moſt of them excite prodigality and diffipation, There are 
times for the relaxation of walking abroad; and in general, 
liberty enough is given; and as far as the line p operly ex- 
tends, domeſtics having the ſame paſſions and inclinations as 
other people, ſeem to gratify them much in the ſame way: 
Happy are thoſe, who find amuſement in the uſineſs of life 
and take care when they are diſengaged from their attendance, 
to be as inoffenſive abroad as they are at home! I believe, 
that to thoſe who have ſenſe and virtue, their time fits no 
heavier on them, than the leiſure of their maſters; As 
to their actual enjoyments, you may imagine, that ſome viſit 
their friends occaſionally : and once or twice in a year, my 
fellow-ſervants uſed to gratify themſelves in the fight of a 
play. 

M. A play | What, a ſtage play ? 

T. Aye, child, a repreſentation on a theatre, of which 
modeſt women are ſometimes as fond, as thoſe who are not 
modeſt : but they make a different uſe of it, and attend for a 
ferent purpoſe. A poor wretched young creature, who had 
deroted herſelf to infamy, once told me, It is time enough 
to repent, I have good clothes; and I can go to a play when- 
fer J pleaſe.” Though, by the bye, it muſt have been by 
paying two or three ſhillings a time; or through the favour 
of ſome actor, to whom ſhe had ſold her perſon, We will talk 
more of this matter hereafter :—In the mean time, I muſt tel! 
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you, that your miſtreſs looks on play-houſes, according to the 
ſcenes exhibited on the ſtage, either as ſchools of moral in- 
ſtruction, for the advancement of virtue; or a rendezvous to 
ſeduce the youth of the land. It was formerly thought, that 
nothing would pleaſe, that did not favour the corruption of 
the heart: and now we find, that it is not ſo corrupt, but 
that fine ſentiments of religion and morality, wrought up in 
a natural manner, captivate its native tenderneſs, and pleaſe as 
well as edify; inſomuch, that few writers of plays now chooſe 
to buy their pens at a brothel : they are aſhamed of leude. 
If ever you go to a play, aſs your miſtreſs if ſhe thinks it is a 
proper one. 

MA. Does ſhe know all the plays? 

T. People of fortune and education, are generally much 
deeper read in dramatic performances, than in the works of 
our firſt-rate divines. Y ou would not think that a modeſt wo- 
man {hould be preſent at a public ſhew, to hear That, which, 
were ſhe to lend a patient car to in private, would blaſt her 
reputation for ever. 

M. I will be guarded, and either take the ſafer part, and 
never goz—0r, I will aſk my miſtreſs's advice, to which plays 
I may venture myſelf. 

T. Why ſhould we take pains to injure the native modeſty 
of the ſoul? God knows, the heart is prone to evil. You 
may depend, that I ſhall rejoice to ſee you, at leaſt as wile 
as myſelf; for although I cannot put my old head on your 
young ſhoulders, with reſpect to experience, yet, if you will 
learn from my experience, I will engraft That on your heart, 
which ſhall produce virtue, which may ripen into nouriſhment, 
and prepare your ſoul for real and ſubſtantial happineſs. You 
are not to imagine, but that there are ſome innocent diver- 
fions : indeed, they are too numerous, and the people too 
fond of them. I uſed to amuſe myſelf in walking, and ſeeing 
the multitude of fine manufactures and trinkets, of which the 
ſhops are ſo full, that I have often thought we lived too #4 aft. 

I was once light of foot, and could compaſs the town in 33 
few hours as molt people. 


MH. In as few hours! Why, is it ſo large? 
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7. Near half as big as this county; and more than twice 
as big as it ought in reaſon to be. Do you not perceive, that 
they carry proviſion even from hence, above an hundred miles ? 
Would it not be better, if the people would come here and 
eat them? If they and their riches were more divided, we 
might all flouriſh the more, and live more happily. If ne- 
ceſſaries are carried ſo far, it muſt enhance the price of them: 
and the higher they ſell there, the higher they ſell here: and 
as ſoon as our landlords find we can fell fo high, they make 
us pay high for the uſe of their land: the higher wwe pay, the 
more extravagant they grow: and if all our wants increaſe 
thus, where are they to end at laſt? We muſt turn over a 
new leaf, or be undone ! 

N. I believe we muſt ! —Your heart is always full of the 
good of the people. In regard to the amuſements of London, I 
have heard ſome of the girls in this nezghbourhood talk pro- 
digtoufly ! 

T. Alas, child! I fear they were prod:g:oufly fooliſh : many 
a country girl, I do aſſure you, hath been undone by her love 
of amuſement, | 

M. That I believe; and perhaps many a town one alſo. 

T. The whole of life ſeems to be dividable into two great 
objects, buſmeſs, and amuſement, I would have you endeavour 
to make the firſt as uſeful as is conſiſtent with virtue and re- 
ligion : and the laſt ſo innocent, as to leave no ſting behind 
it, The more innocent your amuſements are, the more 
happy for your ſoul ; but if you neglect any duty of life upon 
their account, or injure your health or fortune, though inno- 
cent in themſelves, you make them criminal. 

M. We ought then to be very cautious : for I fancy young 
people generally contract a ſtronger paſſion for amuſement, 
than entertain a juſt ſenſe of duty. | 

T, For that very reaſon I checked your enquiry. It were 
happy, Mary, if this paſſion prevailed only in the minds of 
the youthful part of mankind, Many of the aged are, in- 
ited, more ſenſible of the advantages of gain, and more nig- 

dardly of the comforts of life, than eager for the amuſements 
i it; but there are numbers now-a-days, who do not allow 
themſelves to be aged, though by computation of mortality, 


the Chance is againſt their living above three or four years. 
A. Is 
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. Is not this wonderful? How do the rich atnuſe them 
ſelves, who have ſo much time upon their hands ? 

T. My maſter uſed to talk much of the art of living; he 
meant pleaſurable living; but he ſuppoſed this to be living 
according to reaſon and experience, conſulting every thing that 
afforded him health and uninterrupted ſatisfaction, which he 
ſaid could not be obtained, but as men ſerved God with a 
willing mind. Upon this principle he conſidered how to 
make his amuſements profitable to the end of living, eſteem- 
ing all the reſt lighter than a feather, At the ſame time, 1 
could never diſcover any great difference between him and 
other people, except that he always moral:zed : and wherever 
he went, he found ſomething to approve or condemn : ſome- 
thing that inſpired ſentiments of religion or humanity : he 
was never at reſt, when he thought he had it in his power 
to do any body any good. 

M. I dare ſay he generally judged well: but as the 
greateſt part of us poor mortals, are ſubject to ſo many pains 
and anxieties, our amuſements ſhould be calculated to relieve 
them. 

T. You are in the right: but if we were to eſteem freedom 
from pain, as a pleaſure; to be healthy, as good fortune ; to be 
contented, as delight, we ſhould find a new fund of amuſement 
within ourſelves, with which we ſhould not eaſily be cloyed. 
Perhaps what I am going to ſay, may create a doubt in your 
breaſt, though it comes from e. The rich, who devote 
themſelves moſt to amuſement, more frequently grow lick of 
life, than us who are poor, and labour for our bread, 

A. Is it poſſible ? 

T. I am perſuaded it is ſo. My maſter uſed to ſay, that 
he eſteemed room and ſweet air, in a cottage, preferable to a 
crowded place, where, under a notion of amuſement, people 
poiſon each other with their own breath and perſpiration: 
and that no amuſement was equal to a walk in pleaſant fields, 
in fine weather. I remember one night, when he came 
home, he gave his friend a particular account of a grand 
amuſement, at which he was preſent, at a public place, much 
frequented, about a mile diſtance from London. Lt happened 


to be a ſultry night; and it was then the faſhion to light up 
| 2 great 
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a great number of candles and lamps, the ane as if it had » 


been the dead of winter | 

M. What was to be ſeen there which required ſo much 
light ? * . 

T. Seen, child ! the people ſaw one another, which might 
have been done better, by means of one third part ſo many 
lights: but his obſervations related chiefly to tne bad air: 
how people deſtroy the greateſt of all pleaſures, their health, 
in ſearch of amuſement. I ſhall not forget his remarks, and the 
computation he made. If,“ ſays he, one gallon of air 
is neceflary for one man each minute, and a candle or lamp 
confumes as much as a man, let the fine world judge of their 
ſituation, particularly in calm and hot weather, when they 
meet in a crowd, whether for their amuſement, or their buſineſs. 


Open windows; air let in at a level with the floor; and ven- 


tilation at top, by tin funnels with cowls, go a great way to- 
wards purifying the maſs of air. As the caſe ſtands, it is 
more eaſy to imagine than deſcribe, how many ſhorten their 
lives, by congregating themſelves in crowds, as if the dura- 
tion of life, with theſe people, were only a ſecondary con- 
ideration!—T go to public places, upon certain occaſions, 
in order to learn ſomething uſeful, as well as to gratify 
my curiolity, Laſt night I was for about ten minutes 


at your celebrated grand amuſement !——lt was about half 


an hour paſt eight when I entered: the air was then in fo 
ſtagnant and fœtid a ſtate, that although I was in good 
health when 1 went in, in three minutes after, it ſenſibly 
affected my throat, my head, and breaſt ; and in twice three 
minutes more, I thought my life too much in danger to war- 
rant my ſtaying any longer. How it fared with thoſe J left 
behind me, J am anxious to hear, eſpecially as I found, upon 
my return, the road nearly covered with coaches quite to 
town; I preſume all of them bound to the ſame faſhionable 
relort, How the company got home within any reaſonable 
time of reſt, is more difficult to conceive, than how they 
came there,” — After ſome queſtions from his friend, he went 
oe: Upon all ſuch occaſions, I fee] myſelf moſt intereſted 
in behalf of the female world. Women are apt to be the 
molt tranſported by their imaginations in the purſuit of 
pleaſure, 
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pleafure, and conſequently leaſt reſtrained by ſtrength of 
judgment; but ſtill I am moſt partial to them: and therefore 
left this ſcene with a mournful ſpirit, having ſeen many ladies 
of different ages, of my particular acquaintance, and many 
ethers in the pride of their charms, who ſeemed to me, as ſo 
many victims offered up at the altars of miſtaken pleaſure and 
falſe taſte. I verily believe, that ſome of theſe will die at an 
early age, who would otherwiſe give birth to a happy race of 
patriots, philoſophers, and divines. If this kind of phrenzy 
is the effect of great opulence, I wiſh with all my heart my 
dear countrywomen were not fo rich, You will grant, that 
they might be wiſer; yet, I think they are not more account- 
able for their folly, than their huſbands, their fathers, their 
lovers or friends, Duty and inclination comprehend the 
whole ceconomy of life : and it is a motive ſufficient to follow 


the bent of inclination, when there is no reaſon for the con- ' 
trary ; but ſurely we muſt be in a fooliſh ſtate of mind, when 
the love of lite itſelf yields to a temporary gratification, no » 
kigher than meeting in a crowd to diſtreſs each other. This 1 
can be no part of the art of living.“ — 40 
M. Was not he ſevere upon wenen; and rather whimſical RI 
with regard to his gallons of air ? 02 
T. No: I rather think he exprefled a very ſincere regard A 
for them. Whether he was exactly right in his computation, by 
cannot tell; but if your head was incloſed in a half-hogſ- up 
head, or thirty-gallon caſk, in half an hour you would breath FE 
over the air contained in it: and if this was not changed, it bn 
would become poiſonous, and you would ſoon die, cro 
AT. Indeed I- then ſweet air is life! it: 
T. No doubt of it: and the gentry know it better than we of, 
do, in point of natural and experimental philoſophy : but it gal. 
is one of the misfortunes which accompanies riches, that peo- mill 
ple purſue their pleaſures at the expence of their reaſon. — 
They court grand ſcenes, which are generally attended by 3 4 
crowd, and a number of tapers. This they think makes the that 
ſplendour ! Let a room be ever ſo large, if it is not well ven- the | 


tilated by freſh air, the air it contained ſoon becomes un- 
wholeſome, in proportion to the number of people in it: and 


ſometimes I have ſeen an hundred people aſſembled in a houſe 
1 not 
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not big enough to accommodate a family of ten perſons : I 
have found it as difficult to make my way, to deliver a meſſage, 
as I ſhould to paſs through this guickſet-hedge. 

M. Can people converſe familiarly and pleaſantly on ſuch 
occaſions ? 

7. Converſe ! you would hear every one complain of being 
hot and incommoded.— | 

M. Let us thank God, that wwe live in ſweet air, under the 
canopy of the heavens. Thoſe who injure their health, are 
not the leſs injured for being in a palace. 

T. Ours, of all others, is one of the greateſt bleſſings, 
though it is not always conſidered as ſuch, becauſe it is com- 
mon. My maſter's obſervations, you fee, were rational. 

M. But you ſeem to think it a crime to make one of a 
multitude. I muſt confeſs, I like to ſee a number of people 
together : it rejoices me !- 

T. The pleaſure hath a foundation in Nature: but I ob- 
jet to it when it corrupts the air, and injures the health; 
and conſequently offends nature, I grant, that a crowd 
delights; and that if a human face, which hath been ſome- 
times honoured with the higheſt epithet (a), has charms to 
captivate the human heart; if we could ſtand at our eaſe, 
and compaſs the fight of a million of human faces, they 
would afford the greater pleaſure, But a crowd is never ſought 
upon ſo philoſophical a reaſoning ; but rather becauſe it helps 
to baniſh reflexion, than that it fills the heart with benevo- 
lence, If we are imperceptibly led to delight in ſeeing a 
crowd, the pleaſure muſt ariſe from good wiſhes towards 
n: if you make one of it, you are ſuppoſed to be an object 
of delight! but the contrary is ſo true, that in moſt ſuch 
caſes, every one preſent, is apt to wiſh another a thouſand 
miles diſtant, rather than feel himſelf ſo exceedingly incom- 
moded | 

MV. I did not think of this; but I fear it is the caſe; and 


that the ſocial benevolence you ſpeak of, is the far theſt from 
the heart. 


7. If you are ſatisfied on what account a crowd is de- 
lcable, you will underſtand this matter better than you did 
[S] | before, 


(a) © Human face divine,” ——MILTON, 
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before. If this is an evil, what think you of gentlemen and 
ladies waſting a whole night, and a conſiderable part of a day, 
at one meeting, — for their amuſement ? 

M. At one meeting 

T. I have ſeen ſome iſſuing out of a maſquerade room, in 
the month of May, between nine and ten in the morning, 

M. Maſquerade !— pray, what is That? 

T. A meeting of gentlemen and ladies, perſons of fortune, 
or no fortune, clothed in various fantaſtic dreſſes, of real or 
fictitious characters, covering their faces with maſks, and 
changing their voices, not to be known to each other, ill 
they are pleaſed to unmaſk, 

M. What amuſement can there be in this ? 

T. To heat their faces, which at all other times are expoſed 
to the air; and to perplex each other, who it may be that is 
telling you your life and converſation, A merry fellow ſome- 
times makes the company laugh, or a vicious one may intrigue: 
but this diverſion has otherwiſe fo little meaning in it, one 
would imagine, a ſenſible people could not countenance it. 

M. But what can keep them ſo many hours from their 
reſt ? —They are of the ſame fleſh and blood as we are. 

T. Ves: but the ſweets of reſt, and recruit of nature, is 
what they think of leaſt, upon ſuch occaſions. Whether it 
is the clang of muſic, in the dull repetition of a dance, which 
confounds their ſenſes ; or wine that elevates ; the wonder- 
ful glitter of diamonds, or the company of the ſexes which 
enchants ; but whilſt they have any ſtrength to ſtand their 
ground, few are inclined to leave it. 

M. How can they be fond of ſuch an unmeaning amuſe- 
ment, during ſo many hours? I have heard the ſquire's 
daughter ſay, that great admiration of fine ſhews, is fit only 
for the vulgar. Fine ladies and gentlemen are not the 
vulgar ! 

T. That they are bewitched, is plain; otherwiſe I ſhould not 
have ſeen ſo many pale and meagre countenances, with lank 
and diſhevelled locks, and all the appurtenances of a nightly 
revel, iſſuing in the morning from ſuch an aſſembly, like 
ſpectres affrighted at the brightneſs of the ſun, I hope the 
number of ſuch extravagants is not large! 


7 A. De- 
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M. Delights of this kind muſt at length overcome theſe poor 
rich people, who are unhappily fo much enchanted by them. 

T. One would imagine, indeed, that if they did not con- 
quer ſuch inclinations, ſuch inclinations would conquer them, 
They go on: it amuſes, and what can we ſay ? 

M. No wonder that you ſhould fo often commend the 
healthy countenances, and ſimple manners of us country 
girls. But pray, my father, do mode/? women indulge them- 
ſelves in ſuch nightly amuſements ? 

T. I think no ſuch exceſs can be reconciled with decency, 
in man or woman : but when you are in London, you muſt 
keep your thoughts, as well as your perſon guarded, and not 
aſk ſuch queſtions. Diverſions there will be, good or bad : 
and the times are too g:ddy paced, to allow of ſuch people as 
you and I, making remarks. Every one is not taught to think: 
and the more thoughtleſs the amuſement, unfortunately the 
more ſome eſteem it. x | 

M. How do their poor ſervants fare? Can they take 
their reſt, or do they learn ſobriety ? Have they alſo their 
maſquerades ? 

T. My maſter ſtaid out but ſeldom ; and on ſuch occaſions, 
he did not require my attendance. You may imagine, that 
ſo many tedious hours, while a maſter or miſtreſs is waſting 
time within the doors of a public reſort, muſt be very irkſome 
to thoſe ſervants who have any kind of ſentiment : but they 
muſt leave the ſervice, or habituate themſelves to wait. In the 
laſt caſe too many are tempted to drink, or game, or keep 
bad company : and thus the maſter or miſtreſs occaſions the 
ſervant to become worſe than themſelves, from a temptation 
which the nature of his place throws in his way. Such is the 
unhappineſs Let us pray for the peace of Feruſalem ! 

M. I ſuppoſe there are rooms appointed for them, that they 
need not commit any exceſs, if they do not chooſe it. 

T. Room! —The ftreet gives room enough. Some think 
of no other room for their attendance : others, of good minds, 
cannot always get at their carriages, till hours after the time 
appointed, and are obliged to keep them waiting. 

MH. Thank God, women ſervants have no ſhare in this. 
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T. You are miſtaken : they are often obliged to fit up, on 
ſuch occaſjons, for their ladies: and theſe ſittings- up are 
ſometimes attended with conſequences, not ſo proper to 
mention, 

M. I wonder they do not fall afleep, and ſet their maſters 
houſes in a blaze. I ſhall not like ſuch irregularities! 
But pray, my father, do you think there 1s really any harm 
in dancing or ſinging, in good company, provided peoph 
keep early hours ? 

T, Not in moderation, and being i in real good company, 
The fine lady and the country laſs are equally delighted with 
theſe amuſements ; but they are not both expoſed to the ſame 
danger, I ſee no harm in a proper dance, or a virtuous, ſen- 
timental ſong, in private; however, I defire that you will wall, 
rather than dance; and ſing ſpiritual ſongs, than love ditties, 
Can you be the better for excelling your companions in That 
which will expoſe you ſo much the more to danger ? As to 
dancing, it is in uſe only in company and in our ſtation, 
dancing-company 1s generally, I do not ſay always, bad company; 
this entertainment being rarely conducted with ſuch ſobriety, 
as keeps young women within the bounds of ſtrict decency. 

MA. You do not mean, that we are ſo much expoſed among 
our own acquaintance, here in the country ? 

T. So much expoſed, child I-] am not willing you ſhould 
be expoſed at all: there is no neceſlity for putting ourſelves in 
the way of danger. To declare againſt dancing, in ſuch 
terms as to quarrel with our neighbours, may be abſurd ; but 
you may ealily imagine, that there are numberleſs tempta- 
tions, againſt which people of ſuperior condition are guarded, 
in the purſuit of their amuſement, which yet expoſe us, 

The paliteneſs and civility they are accuſtomed to : the am- 
ple ſupply of all their wants: the awe which ſurrounds their 
perſons, with reſpect to their own conduct, as well as That 
of others towards them, ſet them upon ſo much higher and 
ſafer ground, that the compariſon will not hold. Nothing 
can be leſs worthy, than a gentleman or lady, who are only ſuch 
in name and fortune, living immorally, and abſorbed in amuſe- 
ment : but if they are truly devoted to their Maker, and the 
love of their fellow-creatures, their fortune ſets them up ® 


gbjects of the more ſincete love and admiration, —//7, on 4 
other 
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other hand, though bound by the ſame divine laws, and have 
ing the ſame hopes and fears, in regard to the world ta come, 
are uſually ſo much the leſs on our guard, as we are leſs fear- 
ful of ſuffering by any worldly diſgrace.—In ſhort, if you 
will be guided by my experience, you will underſtand, that 
young women are the leaſt upon their guard at dancing meet- 
ings e eating, drinking, muſic,, and dancing, all unite to in- 
flame. Virtuous girls conſider, that they carry about them a 
treaſure, of which they may be robbed; and that men of evil 
intentions, like thieves in the night, are moſt on the watch to 
carry their deſigns into execution upon ſuch occaſions. In 
ſhort, I wiſh that you ſhould amuſe yourſelf, as I have ſaid, 
by walking, rather than dancing ; and by keeping your blood 
cool, rather than heating it. You will hardly make your 
fortune, though you may eaſily mar it, by dancing. 
M, Is there, then, no kind of dancing that you approve 
of, for me ? 
T. I always thought that at and bn in grand 
aſſemblies, might dance minuets, in which they ſhew the 
harmony of motion, and elegancy of deportment, correſ- 
ponding with the ſound of good muſic: I ſay good, for ge- 
nerally it is bad: the good is reſerved for muſical entertain- 
ments. When they confine themſelves to this ſort of danc- 
ing, it is in character for them; but J entertain different ſen- 
timents of country-dances, even among them. Theſe ſeem 
to have no ſuch dignity; much leſs can modeſty ſhine through 
the duſtineſs of ſuch tumultuous motions. There are ſome 
foreign dances, with French names, crept into faſhion: ſome 
vi theſe are worſe than country dances (a). I have known pa- 
rents 


alluded to, reſembling thoſe deſcribed to be in uſe at Otabeite, a little 
feſtrained; as the worſt Chriſtians and Mahometans are under ſome 
awe, Hence it ſeems, however early dgncing may be, poſſibly as eaqy 
is Walking ; however ſome kinds of it have been dedicated to religious 
Vorſhip, both by Few and Gentile; yet, the ruder the ſtate of mankind, 
or the more immoral the cuſtoms and manners of a people, the leſs pure 
and ſimple are their dances, Great care ſhould be taken by parents, to 
hreſetye the decency, dignity, and purity of dancing, paxticularly in the 
| cemal 


(a) J have ſeen in Portugal, and in Perſa, the kind of dances 
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rents ſolicitous to have their daughters taught ſuch, as when 
they have reached the age of fourteen, they would not ſuffer 
them to dance. Is not this againſt country-dancing? I once 
heard my maſter ſay, that in ſome countries, particularly 
in Aſa, dancing, which is generally of the kind J have juſt 
mentioned, and uſed for the amuſement of the great, is per- 
formed by hired women, ſuppoſed to be proſtitutes: and the 
manner of it is immodeſt. 

M. I wonder how parents will teach their children any 
thing, which is not worthy of them to be followed when they 
are grown up? 

T. Wonderful it is! 

M. But pray, my father, do you not think that dancing 
gives grace to the perſon, and ſets us off to advantage? 

T. I believe ſome do really walk, bow the head, or bend 
the knee the more gracefully for it. And doth not a common 
ſoldier learn his exerciſe ſtil] better? How many girls have 
ſet themſelves off, as you ſay,—to be the ſooner undone! And 
what have we to do with this gracefulneſs, more than nature 
or obſervation teaches ? Honeſty is the richeſt dowry ! A good 
name a pearl of the higheſt value! I hope you will have the 
grace to preſerve both! And if you intend to preſerve them, 
uſe not the means that may deſtroy them. It is happineſs you 
ſeek, come it which way it will: if it is not virtuouſly, it is 
not happineſs. If the gentry cannot walk or bow, without 
learning a minuet ſtep, let them learn it: their wealth, as! 
have ſaid, expoſes them leſs to ſhameful events, than our po- 
verty. But ſtill we are as precious in the fight of God, 28 
they are; and ought to be ſo in our own. I appeal to your 
own heart and obſervation, whether my remarks are not 
founded upon reaſon and practice ? 

M. I am ſenſible of the force of your objections to danc- 
ing, from what I once had occaſion to ſee, though I did not 
think it proper to mention: and though TI like dancing in 
ſober company, yet with regard to myſelf, your opinion ſhall be 

my 
female world. It is aſtoniſhing to ſee girls of the firſt condition taught 
cotillons, allemands, &c. all drawn from the French theatre, which is 


no purer than our own, with regard to the lives of common ſg? 
dancers, 
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my law: at the ſame time, give me leave to ſay, I believe you 
may preach till doomſday, before any of the girls in our 
neighbourhood will leave off dancing, let the event be what 
it may | 

T. I do not ſuppoſe they will leave it off; but I am not 
therefore the leſs bound to tell you my whole heart on the oc- 
caſion. No: be joyful ; but hold no tranſient amuſement 
ſo faſt in hand, as to let drop the far greater joys you have in 
view. We never are completely bleſſed, but when we look 
forward to joys to come, joys more ample, more complete, more 
full of triumph and delight ! Perhaps, though old, I am really 
more inclined to pleaſure than you are! But I am not content 
with mirth and jollity alone : I reliſh more the ſweet lawn and 
grove, We are not to take up our ſtand for ever under this 
changing ſky, unknowing what to-morrow will bring forth : 
yet, I hope to preſerve my chearfulneſs, not ſpend my 
time in mortifying groans, or get a jaundice by my peeviſh- 
neſs, though I were ſure the world combined againſt me 

M. I know, my father, you do not mean to fhorten the 
line of rational and warrantable amuſement ; nor am I leſs 


perſuaded, that exceſs makes all innocent pleaſures cri- 


minal, 


T. And is it not exceſs, when it heats and diſorders a 
woman's perſon? You would not play at cricket, becauſe it 
is maſculine, and requires great exertion, and puts the player 
into a violent ſweat and agitation : does not country-dancing 
do the ſame? The lady that I have thought very enchanting 
when ſhe ſtood up to dance, before it was halt over, ſeemed, 
in my eyes, to have loſt all her charms, 

MA. There is reaſon in this, to you who are delicate]! What 
do you think of CARDS, at which people fit {till ? 

T. Do you mean, if playing at cards is proper for you? 
Conſider who you would play with, and how you might em- 
ploy your time more profitably. I ſuppoſe the chambermaid 
lometimes imitates her miſtreſs, and may play, as ſome mi- 
ſtreſſes do, inoffenſively : but it may be better for you to de- 
Cline it, except the occaſion were very extraordinary; for it 
bath an evil tendency among ſervants, who are ſuppoſed to 
haue ng overplus of time nor money: and 1 have actually 


known 


\ 
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known ſome of them turn gameſters. Among fine ladies of 
gentlemen, it is not an improper amuſement : but people of 
much underſtanding, are ſeldom fond of cards, — unleſs they 
are fond of money alſo. But granting it to be a good amuſement 
among them, it is a horrible employment. It certainly pre- 
pares the way for infinite miſchiefs in a family, even among 
perſons reputed prudent. I have ſeen the countenance of 
many a beautiful young lady, over a card-table; changed, as 
if ſhe had been at that moment condemned to the regions of 
Horror and darkneſs, and the devil was come to execute his 
commiſſion. If this had been really the caſe, ſhe could not 
have appeared with more anguiſh and diſtraction than ſhe has 
ſhewed upon the turn of a card! O my daughter, by the 
fears and cares of midnight play, many a complexion like a 
bluſhing roſe, hath been ſorely nipt; many a rich perſon im- 
poveriſhed ; many an hour, a day, a year, loſt beyond reco- 
very! Think of this, my dear Mary, and avoid evil habits; 
that under the ſpecious pretence of amuſement, you may not 
barter away your innocence and peace, as many a young Wo- 
man of my acquaintance hath done. 

M. But is it poſſible that fine ladies, who I ſuppoſe are 
zbundantly ſupplied, can be induced to play for any ſum 
that can hurt them? 

T. That is the miſchievous conſequence of this habit, 
Some would play for the ſun, moon, and ftars, if they could 
get at them !—Thoſe who play much at cards, I have ob- 
ſerved, have little inclination for any thing elſe. I have ſeen 
all the choiceſt bleſſings of life given up for a card-table : and 
many a tear, which they might not imagine I diſcovered, have 
I ſeen ſtand in the eye of a good father, or a huſband, on this 
account. Indeed, Mary, my heart hath bled for them! 

M. Are women then ſo ſubje& to covetouſneſs, and ſo 
hard-hearted, as to wound their parents peace, or involve 
their huſbands and chileren in difficulties, for the ſake of 

this amuſement ? 

T. Amuſement, child! I once heard a fine lady ſay to het 
huſband, . What is life good for, if I am not to purſue my 


— 


pleaſures, according to my own taſte? I like cards: and what 


is a little paultry money? By the bye, ſhe had loſt large 
ſums | 
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M. 1 know not what ſhe might think, but ** commons 
ſenſe will not bear ſo ſcandalous an anſwer.” (a) | 
T. Yet ſo it is, Mary: whatever amuſement we are ac« 
cuſtomed to, That we naturally covet, be it ever ſo ridicu- 
lous, ſo dangerous, or unmanly, With regard to your 
recreation, when you have leiſure, it is but changing your 
object. Delight in what you are about, and every thing will 
become amuſement. There are many kinds of needle- 
work amuſing : many places to walk in: converſation, 
when good, ſeldom cloys: if you make a good choice of 
books, many are no leſs amuſing than inſtructive. The 
love of amuſement is a paſſion which prevails in every breaſt. 
Mo are fond of fairs and cricket-matches, weddings and chriſten- 
ings; even a burial has its joys, when people meet toge- 
ther, and are cheered by cake and ale. Ringing of bells on 
ſuch occaſions, turns the thoughts of the living from mor- 
tality; and though the meeting is on ſo ſerious an account, 
it affords relief from care, Whether a parent, or a loved 
brother, a ſiſter, or a friend, hath eſcaped out of a bad world, 
many are amuſed, By the kindneſs of Providence, the mo- 
tives to mirth and feſtivity are numberleſs. We rejaice, 
becauſe it is the Fir/t of May, and with good reaſon ; for 
we then ſee Nature clothed in her gayeſt new livery, In 
Autumn we gladden, becauſe we have gathered in the harveſt; 
and ſee the fruits of our labour, for the preſervation of life for 
a whole year !—The love of ſociety, is an inexhauſtible fund 
of pleaſure ; we delight in company, whether in making 
of hay, under the mid-day ſun ; or ſpending the tedious win- 
ter-evening round a fire: ſtill we are amuſed ] 

M. You ſeem to be a friend to every amuſement, which you 
think rational, ſafe, and proper for one's age, ſex, and ſitu- 
ation in life, 

T. If it is uſed in moderation, at proper times, it is eſſential 
to our well-being : labour, and relief from labour, ſeem to 
Make up the entertainment of life. In our condition, we are 
more anxious for re/t.; as people born to fortunes, are for 

r amuſe- 


(2) This remark was made by the good emperor Aurelius, upon 
lome ſuch like occaſion, 
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amuſement. Nature is the ſame in both: but fancy and opinion 
having no certain rules to guide themſelves by, we like, and 
again diſlike, as abſurdly as a drunken man, or a frantic lover, 
In childhood, how natural it is to be amuſed with marbles, and 
the flying of a ite: and though the man putteth away childiſh 
things, yet, if he is truly a man, he will be delighted in ſeeing 
children ſo amuſed ; in contemplating, how wonderfully kind 
the God of nature is to them If he covets ſomething more 
marvellous, and inſtead of a paper kite, he will behold a crea- 
ture like himſelf, wantonly venturing to fly, or ſlide on a rope, 
from the top of a ſteeple to the ground, and contributes his 
money or applauſe to ſuch a fight; if the man falls and pe- 
riſhes, as ſooner or later generally happens, is not the ſpecta- 
tor conſenting even to a murder— for his amuſement ? Is 
This ikea man? Is it right for a Being, formed by nature with 
ſo much love and tenderneſs, to act injuriouſly to others of 
his kind? And what doth it ſignify, whether a horſe can 
run a four-mile courſe, in five minutes, or in fix : if the ge- 


nerous animal is killed or rendered uſeleſs in the attempt; q 
or if the jockey is thrown, and dies, is it not a barbarous amuſe- h 
ment? Where is the Chri/tian ; or, indeed, where is the man, Y 
on ſuch occaſions? We read of a monſter in human ſhape, 5 
that ſet a city on fire, and fiddled to the dancing of the flames, ti 
for his amuſement (a). — So it is in numerous inſtances : we ty 
are too apt to ſeek the marvellous and wonderful, inſtead of the tr 
| pleaſing and natural. The heart, as well as the underſtand- 00 
ing, ſhould give conſent to all our enjoyments. To ſeek ln 
amuſement in any thing reproachful to human nature, is com- ga 
mitting a violence on humanity. My maſter, who I told you, 12 
mourned over his acquaintance, who, he thought, were ſo to 
apparently injuring their health, in a corrupted air, fo! gu; 


their amuſement, expreſt a higher ſenſe of the true objects of 
pleaſure, than he who delights to make part of the crowd, 
whence half a dozen young ladies often retire in a faintil} 
condition. 1 remember to have heard him ſay, when the ne 
born Prince of Wales was, by an act of royal civility, {hw 


in his cradle, and a number of gentry were crowding IN 
he 


(a) Nero of Rome. Commodus ſeems to have been yet a greater mon- 
iter in amuſing himſelf with ſhedding human blood, 
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he with difficulty turned ſhort about, ſpeaking aloud, © J/; 
are too many I will not contribute to hurt the young prince, 
by ſpoiling the air he 1s breathing.” 

M. Was he not laughed at, as a fantaſtical man ? 

T. Moſt probably : this well-dreſt mob, did not compre- 
hend what he meant : though for a very good. and weighty 
reaſon, as it appeared to him, he declined the gratification of 
his curioſity, Mankind are often inconſiderate with regard 
to the evil they may do to others, in the purſuit of their plea- 
ſures, Our amuſements too, are according to our taſte : one 
is much amuſed in catching a poor fiſh ; another, in running 
down a timorous hare, — 

M. I have heard you ſay, that ſome labour harder in pur- 
ſuit of their amuſement, and perhaps have leſs pleaſure, than 
others in their ſevereſt work. 

T. I have indeed thought, that the fonith hath ſometimes 
more ſatisfaction in ſeeing his anchor well forged, and hammered 
into its true dimenſions, than the *ſquire in coming in at the 
death of a fox: and it may be, that he has run leſs hazard of 
being burnt or bruiſed, than the *ſquire of breaking his neck. 
We muſt not reaſon too deeply upon the ſubject of our amuſe- 
ments: you may conclude, that there are many highly ra- 
tional and conſiſtent ; and others which degrade human na- 
ture, We borrow our taſte from the cuſtoms of our coun- 
try: but whatever ſtrikes the imagination either by its figure, 

colour, or motion, gives pleaſure or pain: the madman, the 
ver, or the poet, cannot give birth to conceits more extrava- 
gant than are ſome of the objects of our amuſement. It is 
aur duty to conſider what we arc amuſed with; and as we are 
to get our bread by the ſweat of our brows, to be on our 
guard, not to indulge ourſelves above meaſure, in what 1s 
called amuſement. Not to be able, or otherwiſe, not to be 
willing to apply to buſineſs, and to hunt after amuſement, ge- 
nerally go together: theſe often prove the bane of young 
perſons of both ſexes ; for they ever ſeek the company of thoſe 
who are as idle and worthleſs as themſelves. 

M. Your reflexions are ſo juſt, they check my defires ot 
much amuſement. 
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7. We are ſo much governed by cuſtom, and ſo often pur- 
ſue our pleaſures at the expence of common- ſenſe, that no- 
thing is wonderful! We fly to amuſement to ſwee en life, 
and prevent its becoming inſupportable to us, by any tedious 
repetition : but we ſhould remember, for the very reaſon 
that life is ſhort, our amuſements ought to be of ſuch a nature, 
as never to offend againſt reaſon ; and ſuch as may be enjoyed 
by reflexion, as well as in the aCtual poſſeſſion. The fineſt 
people often go on in as beaten a track, as the aſs which John 
drives to market, with panniers filled with ſleepy lettices, 1 
often lament to ſe many of them, as it were, in a walking 
dream : I wiſh they would find ſome nobler ways of ſpending, 
at leaſt a part of their time! If they would read more: if 
they would make the laws of humanity and charity more 
their /udy, and learn how to promote the good of mankind, 
the offices of domeſtic life, and the welfare of their ſervants, 
would be no longer dull and inſipid: every duty would ac- 
quire new charms. If they were more religious and contem- 


plative, and devoted themſelves to God, they would find a 
thouſand delights in the glory of his works, to which they 7 
are now ſtrangers! If their entertainments were more ra- t 
tional and ſublime, the fields of improvement would become 0 
more ſpacious: their hearts would be more expanded: their J 
minds more capable of real and ſubſtantial enjoyments: the e 
proſpect of eternity would brighten, and caſt a kind glory d 
round their heads! — 

M. But when may we hope to fee ſo much ſenſe, virtue, 
and happineſs in the world ? | m 

T. When we grow wiſer, and the cuſtoms of the world þc 
change, In the mean time, as every one is bound to love w 
reaſon and religion, let you and I indulge our love of them. he 
All men are frail ; but not all fools alike: And if we ſhoot pe 
at folly as it flies, we ſhall often bring it down : and the an 
oftner we ſhoot, the better markſmen we ſhall be, — Now, | 
child, to let you into another ſecret, I muſt tell you, that ſo ple 


far from Heaven being unkind to us, or the great the objects 
of our envy, on account of their ſituation to ſpend their time 
in amuſement, it ſeems to me, that we are the happier fo 
being free from the temptation. The ſentence on mankind 
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in general is, © Thaz they are born to trouble.” If labour is 
often the cauſe of trouble, ſo is the afluence that puts us above 
labour. If man is born to trouble, trouble he muſt ſuffer ! 
Trouble can never be a pleaſure ; but labour is often ſo: and I 
have continually obſerved, that the pleaſures which do not 
partake of the nature of labour, ſoon cloy. 

M. I have ſeen the ſquire's daughter as attentive to 1 
needle and pencil works, her muſic and dancing, as it is 
poſſible for myſelf to be in darning of your ſtockings, or 
milking your cows. 

T. Is not your employment as inſtrumental to the health 
and happineſs of mankind, as hers? And what is the read- 
ing, writing, and ſtudy of learned men? It is the labour of 
the hand or the head. | 

M. True: but if theſe are purſuits of choice, and not ne- 
cefſity, they change their name from labour or buſmeſs, to 
amuſement, 

T. You are in the right: but then you acknowledge, it is 
but a name, which conſtitutes the ſubſtantial difference; the 
reſt is opinion. As to the effects on our minds and bodies, 
the rich work for amuſement, and oftentimes in hopes of 
efleem and applauſe, with ſome view to the common good. 
For theſe, many of the beſt of mortals labour inceſſantly; and 
even watch, whilſt you and I are taking our reſt! And what 
do the poor labour for ? 

M. They work for their bread. 

T. Which think you has the ſtrongeſt motive, or the 
moſt ſubſtantial reward? If our labour frequently occaſions 
pain, ſo does theirs : if hot and cold, and dry and moiſi, which 
we experience in the duties of labour, ſometimes injure our 
health, think of the ſufferings of the rich, in their intem- 
perate feaſts, and the extravagant purſuit of ſome of their 
emuſements, an account of which I have given you. 

M. Thank God, we live here, enjoying our reſt, and the 
pleaſure of beholding the ſun; feeling his warmth ; and re- 
ceiving his bounties But do you really believe, that the 
wealthy oftener grow fick of life, than we who labour ? 

T, I do not ſay, but that we, having much leſs ſhare in the 
ood of this world, may become the more indifferent about 
living; 
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living; but thoſe who are glutted with all that wealth can 


furniſh, are more apt to be ſin feited with life, than we are. 


From what I have ſcen, it really appears ſo : we never hear 
of a poor man's dying by his own hands, except ſome unlucky 
Iver, though the proportion of the poor is fo vaſtly larger; 
but among men bred to fortunes, they often grow rehellicus 
zgainſt God, and ruſh into his preſence in an ill humour, I 
tell you my thoughts, Mary, that you may be the more 
grateful to Heaven, and not repine at the ſeeming inequality 
of the diſpenſations of Providence. 
AV. You ſurprize me! Yet I believe what you ſay. 

7. Men do not deſtroy themſelves for being rich, but hav- 
ing ſquandered their wealth, or inflamed their paſſions, their 
faith being cold and lifeleſs; no comfort in the proſpect of 
the future; no preſent ſatisfaction; uſed to a fooliſh life 
of continual amuſement ; and ſick of the folly of it, they 
die of melancholy, — or by a piſtol! Horrible is the number 
of inſtances of late years !—Forget not, either in your vacant 
or b:/y hours, that you have a ſoul to be ſaved : nor wiſh to 
have much time on your hands for amuſement. Exerciſe is 
due to health: ftrive to make-every thing pleaſing that is 
uſeful. This was my mafter's way, and I have endea- 
voured to imitate him. No wiſe man was ever troubled at 
the loſs of any amuſement; but always found a ſecret ſatis- 
faction, in being uſefully employed. If you endeavour to 
make your amuſement contribute to the benefit of mankind, 
you will find the advantage: for after all that can be ſaid, 
amuſement depends on opinion; and one is highly enter- 
tained with the very thing that is extremely irkſome to ano- 
ther. The time which is ſpent unprofitably to the cauſe of 
virtue, being loſt, the queſtione is, whether I ſhall plant 
in my heart uſeful knowledge, for the good of others; or 
leave it fallow and uncultivated ? Man is not framed by na- 
ture to live without ſociety, Children are the reſult of mar- 
riage: and theſe furniſh occaſion for pleaſure and amuſement, 
as well as care and labour. It is very eaſy to diſcover, how 
little able both the rich and the poor are to ſubſiſt upon their 
own ſtock: they ſoon perceive their inſufficiency ; and ap- 
ply to ſocial intercourſe, We communicate our joys, and 


ſhare 
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ſhare our ſorrows! As the earth abounds in the richeſt 
productions, ſo do the fields of pleaſure for the gratifica- 
tion of the ſou! of man. But we muſt diſtinguiſh : if we 
gather heile, inſtead of parſiey, we ſhall be poiſoned. There 
is a degree of vanity in all human delights; yet That is the 
moſt vain, which is purchaſed with the greateſt ſacrifice of 
innocence | 

M. The whole, then, conſiſts in the choice of objects: 
but thoſe who have the moſt money, are, for That realen, the 
beſt able to amuſe themſelves. 

T. If you add, thoſe who have the beſt fancy, and under- 
ſtanding, to diſtinguiſh what is 5%, I grant it. Perſons who 
have all their time on their hands, have a much harder taſk 
than you ſeem to be aware of. You and I ſpend the greateſt 
part of our time in labour and reſt; and conſequently, ſo 
much the leſs amuſement ſerves us : and we have a quicker 
and more fincere reliſh of it, than the wealthy, who are hac- 
neyed in the road of amuſement. 

M. Are rich people careful to teach their children how to 
ſpend their time ? 

7. The parents cannot give them a richer dower ! Better 
were it they ſhould have no time, than not to know what to 
do with it ! 

M. I think you like thoſe amuſements, which have moſt 

an air of ſeriouſneſs |— 
T. I have told you my mind. The true complexion of the 
ſweeteſt amuſement, is of a ſerious colour. People will not 
believe you, if you tell them ſo: but mirth and jollity only 
exhilerate and waſte the ſpirits: we ſoon become fatigued 
with laughing : and flaſhes of wit excite jocularity, but this 
is tranſient, You may conclude, that wiſe men know what be- 
longs to the true pleaſure of life: they cannot be wiſe, if they 
do not. The fool, they ſay, lifteth up his voice with laugh- 
ter; whereas the wiſe man ſcarce ſmileth a little: yet, as a 
token of his pleaſure and ſatisfaction, he ſmiles : he keeps pace 
with the works of God: and his pleaſures dwell on his mind! 
Look around you, and behold theſe woods and fields ; theſe 
bubbling ſtreams ; and the lamb cropping the flowery graſs, 
that ſtarts from the earth by the kind hand of Nature, for his 

ſupport 
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ſupport and nouriſhment. Do not all theſe ſmile ? Are they 
not gay and lively ? And yet you ſee they have a ſerious air, 
How much more is ſeriouſneſs neceſſary to the character of 
man, that is born to die? What can amuſe or delight the 
fancy more than the contemplation of ſuch objects? 

M. Many of the fine people we have been talking of, 
muſt know more about theſe things than we can do ! 

T. They come into the country in the ſummer : and ſome 
of them know how to reliſh it : others have ſo injured their 
taſte, that they are never eaſy here but in a cr. They are 
for galloping to the meaneſt water-drinking and bathing 
places, for no reaſon, but that they do not reliſh their own 
homes, which are ſo incomparably better: but {till it is 
amuſement ; and their habit of living in a crowd, is gratified. 

M. I am told their eyes are more open than they were. 
Few now leave their home, except for the good of their health, 

T. I believe they are mended. Let me ſum up my advice, 
by defiring that you will make your amuſements innocent, 
and they will then be ſincere and unmixed : if you think of . 
them before, and after the enjoyment, they will not hurt you. ö 
The conſciouſneſs of acting under the eye of God, will give 
a ſmiling face to every object, at every hour. If the dark 
night of ſorrow ſhould ſurround you, a bright gleam of light 
will break in upon you, to gladden your heart. Imagine not, 
that what I ſay is only a ſtring of ſounding words: it is ab- 
ſolutely the reſult of my experience, and intended to I” Tm 
right impreſſions of life. 

A. I am fully perſuaded, that there is no true pleaſure i 
which virtue has not the largeſt ſhare. 

T. This is a truth as well known, as that man hath a con- 
ſcience, and muſt give account of himſelf, 
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CONVERSATION. VII. 


7. W HAT will you do, child, when you get to Lon- 
don? 

M. Do you mean with reſpe& to my leiſure hours? I do 
not imagine, from what you have ſaid, but that 1 might do 
full as well where I am. If it were not for the high opinion 
| entertain of my miſtreſs, I ſhould, with your conſent, deſire 
to remain in the country. | 

T. You find numbers of people flock into the country for 
amuſement ; but the object ſo much worſhipped by the gay or 
the idle world, is not town nor country: it is variety! This 
conſtitutes a great part of thoſe gratifications, which they call 
fleaſure, after which ſome are ſo eager in their purſuit, that 
they never conſider what happineſs means; or not finding 
any at home in their own boſoms, they fly abroad for amuſe- 
ment, I am far advanced in my journey : but for the reaſon 
that I have almoſt travelled through life, I am the better 
able to inform you of the beſt roads; and how to guard 
againſt falling from the precipices, or ſinking into the quick 
lands, with which it aboynds, 

M. Have you found life ſo dangerous? 

T, Indeed I have: the youthful part of mankind, are 
ſuppoſed to have the quickeſt taſte of pleaſure, ariſing from 
their paſſions ; whilſt the aged, looking back on the dangers 
ey have paſſed through, think how they ſhall ſecure them- 
ſelves againſt pain. I am ſorry to tell you, Mary, that num- 
bers are led by the force of ignorance, or the blindneſs of paſ- 
lon, like oxen crowned with garlands, to be ſacrificed at the 
tars of falſe pleaſure! If any of your acquaintance, or 
pretended friends, ſhould repreſent me to you, as an enemy to 
Innocent gratifications, depend on it they are not your friends; 
liey do not mean to aſſiſt you in maintaining your Ingocegcy ; 
luſpect them to be wolves in ſbeeps clothing. 

(V] M. 1 
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ſupport and nouriſhment. Do not all theſe ſmile ? Are they 
not gay and lively ? And yet you ſee they have a ſerious air, 
How much more is ſeriouſneſs neceſſary to the character of 
man, that is born to die? What can amuſe or delight the 
fancy more than the contemplation of ſuch objects? 
M. Many of the fine people we have been talking of, 
muſt know more about theſe things than we can do! 

T. They come into the country in the ſummer : and ſome 
of them know how to reliſh it: others have ſo injured their 
taſte, that they are never eaſy here but in a cr. They are 
for galloping to the meaneſt water-drinking and bathing 
places, for no reaſon, but that they do not reliſh their own 
homes, which are ſo incomparably better: but {till it is 
amuſement ; and their habit of living in a crowd, is gratified. 

AH. I am told their eyes are more open than they were. 
Few now leave their home, except for the good of their health, 

T. I believe they are mended. Let me ſum up my advice, 
by deſiring that you will make your amuſements innocent, 
and they will then be ſincere and unmixed : if you think of 
them before, and after the enjoyment, they will not hurt you. 
The conſciouſneſs of acting under the eye of God, will give 
a ſmiling face to every object, at every hour. If the dark 
night of ſorrow ſhould ſurround you, a bright gleam of light 
will break in upon you, to gladden your heart. Imagine not, 
that what I ſay is only a ſtring of ſounding words: it is ab- 
ſolutely the reſult of my experience, and intended by” 2 mou 
right impreſſions of life. 

AH. I am fully perſuaded, that there is no true pleaſure i 
which virtue has not the largeſt ſhare. 

T. This is a truth as well known, as that man hath a con- 
ſcience, and muſt give account of himſelf, 


CONVERSATION. VI. 


> W HAT will you do, child, when you get to Lon- 
don? 

M. Do you mean with reſpect to my leiſure hours? I do 
not imagine, from what you have ſaid, but that I might do 
full as well where I am. If it were not for the high opinion 
| entertain of my miſtreſs, I ſhould, with your conſent, deſire 
to remain in the country. 

T. You find numbers of people flock into the country for 
amuſement ; but the object ſo much worſhipped by the gay or 
the idle world, is not town nor country: it is variety! This 
conſtitutes a great part of thoſe gratifications, which they call 
pleaſure, after which ſome are ſo eager in their purſuit, that 
they never conſider what happineſs means; or not finding 
any at home in their own boſoms, they fly abroad for amuſe- 
ment, I am far advanced in my journey: but for the reaſon 
that I have almoſt travelled through life, I am the better 
able to inform you of the beſt roads; and how to guard 
2ganſt falling from the precipices, or ſinking into the quicks 
ſands, with which it aboynds, 

M. Have you found life ſo dangerous! 

T, Indeed I have: the youthful part of mankind, are 
ſuppoſed to have the quickeſt taſte of pleaſure, ariſing from 
their paſſions ; whilſt the aged, looking back on the dangers 
they have paſſed through, think how they ſhall ſecure them- 
ſelves againſt pain. I am ſorry to tell you, Mary, that num- 
ders are led by the force of ignorance, or the blindneſs of paſ- 
lon, like oxen crowned with garlands, to be ſacrificed at the 
ltars of falſe pleaſure! If any of your acquaintance, or 
pretended friends, ſhould repreſent me to you, as an enemy to 
nnocent gratifications, depend on it they are not your friends; 
ey do not mean to aſſiſt you in maintaining your innocegcy: 
Wipe them to be wolves in ſbeeps clothing. | 
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' Tat 

M. I am ſenſible, that you mean to ſhew me things in a 
true light, fair and undisguiſed : and you need not be Afraid : 
It is eaſy to diſcover the ſnake in the graſs. 

T. Not.ſo eaſy ; it is not right you ſhould think lightly of 
the power of allurement. By pleafure is generally anderſtood, 
the delights of fancy: whatever favours our darling paſtions, 
and particularly as it ſoothes the inclination of the ſexes. for 
each other ; whatever diverts and amuſes, or gratifies the 
ſenſes, is commonly called pleafure.—But I have more than 
once obſerved, that the greateſt advocates for ſuch pleaſure, 
are the moſt eaſily betrayed into error and deluſion : they do 
not allow themſelves time to conſider what ought to be done, 
but what they like, —At the ſame time, it is moſt apparent, 
that the ordinary conſequences of unreſtrained paſſions, are 
pain, ſorrow, and contempt, If we did not ſo often ſee how 
the brutal part of our compoſition prevails over the angelic 
mixture; and all that is manly, great, and good, ſo often yield- 
ing up its empire to a headſtrong imagination, we might won- 
der how any rational Being ſhould forfeit chearful meals, un- 
troubled ſlumbers, lightneſs of heart, gentle diſpoſitions, and 
calm hopes, for the gratifications, which mere animals, or 
among the gentry, perſons who call themſelves men of pleaſure, 
ſo conſtantly purſue ! Their imaginations are often clouded 
with an inſenſibility to all manner of delight, but that which 
is common to all creatures that extend their ſpecies. Theſe 
pleafures, though fleeting as the wind, play before their eyes, 

and ſometimes glitter like ſun-beams, or the morning dew: 
but poverty, pain, or contempt frequently attend them. 
Know you, my daughter, that however things may appear 
to your ng fancy, the days f pleaſure, are-often the vt 
gils of repentance ] 

M. I do not comprehend your meaning, 

T. Vigil, Mary, are extraordinary nightly 8 per- 
formed as penances for great ſins; or as religious taſks, in 
convents and nunneries, among the papiſts : and. this may 
be applicable to the preſent caſe. 

M. I am perſuaded, that falſe pleaſure is the forerunner of 


true ſorrow: and that thoſe are fools who PR. themſelves up 
to work wickedneſs! | 
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3 The te of Pleaſure not properly dittingulthied, 13 the 


prand fountain from which flow the misfortunes of mankind. 
The Wiſe Man informs us, in very ſtrong terms, that ** thoſe 
who take pleaſure in wickedneſs, ſhall be condemned +” as on 
the other hand, he ſays, that * he who reſifteth pleaſures, 
crowneth his life.” 

M. I believe there are many profeſſed lovers of pleaſure, 
who love nothing elſe, 

7. You will find, that ſuch perſons conſider all diſcourſe 
upon virtue and en, as mere canting. Eating, drinking, and 
mirth, play, news, or any thing that is not ſpiritual, nor ſerious, 


being their conſtant entertainment, all their hopes, and all 


their joys, ſeem to be confined to their five ſenſes. —Judge you, 
if this be fit for a creature, that is born the heir of immortal 


happineſs ! 


M. It muſt be granted, by every Chri iftian, that theirs is 


a religion of ſeſfdenial. 


T. Yet ſuch as leads to the pureſt and moſt laſting ſatisfac- 
tion. In courting pleaſure, and in ſhunning pain, we ſeem 
to act upon one and the ſame principle; but the events may 
be very different, Many pains, which ſoon paſs away, lead to 
an eternity of joy: whilſt many pleaſures, yet CE" in 
their motion, lead to an eternity of miſery |! 

M. Indeed, believe this yet, true pleaſure, you ſay, is our 
happineſs. | 

T. As falſe i is our miſery ! The bowl of pleaſure is often 
diſhed with poiſon ; but Heaven never preſents us with any 
cup, that is not full of health and comfort! Our exiſtence is 
not bounded to a day : the conſequences of our thoughts and 
actions remain with us, and are acceptable, or not acceptable 
to the Eternal Wiſdom. So far from being averſe to pleaſure, 
in the great view of innocent gratifications, we cannot be 
grateful to God, but as we live pleaſed and ſatisfied; and rejoice 
in our Being! Have you not obſerved, when you have ſuffered 
pain or Jabour in the diſcharge of ſome generous office or duty, 
that the painful part ſoon vahiſhed, and the pleaſurable effects 
remained? Mark the difference: ballance the account: See 
how little you could be the worſe for any ſuch pain, and 
how little the better for any unwarrantable pleaſure, when 
fv: 2] both 
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both are paſt, If the crown of life is to reſiſt pleaſure ; if the 
reward of ſuch reſiſtance will be immortal happineſs : does 

not the thought inſpire your ſoul with a contempt-of pleaſure, 
as we commonly underſtand all purſuits of a criminal kind ? 
Even ſuch as are only merely fanciful, when theſe divert us 
from the ſub/antial duties of life, they become ſinful. The 
pleaſures of the underſtanding, and a good heart, never cloy: 
but among them who place their happineſs in the gratification 
of their ſenſes, the more of theſe gratifications they have, the 
more miſerable they make themſelves. | 

M. I believe, that not to deſire any dangerous or vicious 
pleaſure, is a temper of mind, which affords more ſolid and 
equal delight, than'the enjoyment of them can furniſh, 

T. To a rational mind, the higheſt joy is the contempt of 
ſuch pleaſure, Whenever we are wrapt up in delights which 
are hurtful, we do in effect diſcharge all our virtues. Man be- 
ing a rational, ſpiritual, and accountable creature, his proper 
happineſs mult be lodged in the ſpirit, and not in the fleſh. If 
I might have all the ſenſual pleaſures that the world can afford, 

ſhould I not deſert my ſoul if I accepted of them ? Should 
not I loſe the liberty of my underſtanding, and become an ab- 
ſolute fave to my ſenſes? What a ſtrange exchange ſhould 
I make, and what a brute ſhould I become ! For the ſame 
reaſon, thoſe who haying riches, and employ them in the 
purchaſe of pleaſures, which are trifling or unwarrantable in 
the ſight of God, are in effect, only receiving the wages of 
ſmand ſorrow, living in a flaviſh dependance on the gramm of 
their own paſſions. Every indulgence that is wicked or fooliſh, 
or ſuch as interferes with our doing good, which is the calling of 
man, is attended by a ſting of conſcience ; we bluſh within our- 
ſelves, and are ſecretly aſhamed of our folly and wickedneh. 
. You yet know but little of yourſelf, or of the world; and 
therefore I cannot appeal to your obſervation but. I can tell 
you from my own, that the deſire of pleaſure creates ſecret 
wiſhes, and expenſive purſuits : it involyes its followers in 
difficulties : they often depart from their true intereſt: they 
- ſacrifice their virtue, and conſequently their happineſs, ! to 
mere idol, a fancy, of their own ſetting up, which often fall 
down and cruſhes them. Among us, ſcenes of jollity a 
- often attended with bad conſequences, 
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 M. Indeed, my father, I believe that many have top much 
reaſon to think that company-heeping, leads young women into 
great danger. ” eu 
T. I have heard Ge of my neighbours, 4 8 
ſelves on their death-beds, that they never were . companys 


„ „ 


keepers ; the very thing itſelf, in their opinion, . and as they ſaw 
others abuſe the liberty of mode/? converſation, implying a de- 

gree of guilt. On occaſions of jollity, ſome people know not 
n= they are about: they do not ſtudy the leſſon of being 
merry and wiſe, Before we indulge ourſelves, we ſhould know 
our company; and be always careful not to beat down the bar- 
riers of decency. Our great philoſopher and friend, ſays, that 
e the heart of the wiſe is in the houſe of MPUrQUIS 3 but the 
heart of the fool is in the houſe of mirth :” not teaching. us, 
that a chearful mind is not the medicine of life, for he ſays it 
is; but that the wiſe rather go where they can do ſome real 
good; and ſhudder not at beholding the moſt ſerious events, 
whilſt fools conſider only how they ſhall be diverted; and con- 


tract an averſion to every thing that requires manly thought- 


fulneſs. How very apt we are to ſhun thoſe who ate affited; 


as if affliction were an infe&'ious diſeaſe. In the ſame-manner, 


many run from the death-bed even of a friend. And why is 
this? They are not rationally manly, nor religiouſly brave. You, 
my child, are yet in a ſtate of innocency, and will hardlydiſcern 
the full force of all the reaſons which 1 give you for caution 
and ſelf- command: but you will increaſe in ſtrength with time 
and obſeryation. Be wiſe. very early, or you may remain 
fooliſh very late, juſt as your heart inclines you. Think of 
the advantages you may now receive from me. I have lived 
long enough to ſee my own defects and weakneſs ; and from 
hence derive a degree of ftrength which it is not poſlible for 
you to enjoy without aſſiſtance. Wearied with the vanity of 
the world, the mind naturally turns to its ſupreme good ! 
How can we learn, if time, reflexion, and obſervation do not 
teach? Nor is it time and obſervation only : what young 
perſon in his ſenſes, was ever a profeſſed enemy to truth But 


moſt young people act, 25 s If they were afraid of diſcovering 
it too too fon,” 
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. How ftrangs ſoever this may ſeem, I fear it is even fo 1 
but whether it be in youth or age, in the prince or the Peggar, 


I am ſatisfied that vanity and folly are the ſame, 

7 This is the caſe : we all diſdain the name of ſlavery; 
but nd man can with any propriety pretend to be a maſter of 
himſelf,” ſo long as he is a ſlave to any thing elſe. Reaſon 
grows ſtronger by the exerciſe of it; ſo the love of falſe plea- 
ſure acquires ſtrength by idefyence. Reaſon is a phyſician 
to the mind, as well as the body ; but an eagerneſs for pleaſure, 
creates 2 diſeaſe; it is à feveriſh habit of mind and body, and 
often works as a lingering poiſon. All of us have our 
joys and forrows, ſome which are, and ſome which are not 


known to the world: and it is the buſineſs of every one, to 


make his life paſs as agreeably as he can. Even the wile ſome- 

times deſcend to trifling matters; but they are innocent trifles : 
and they do not devote their lives to what is underſtood by plea- 
ſure. The whole ſcene of things, paſt, preſent, and to come, 
wears a ſerious countenance: it does not follow, that we do 
not naturally court pleaſure, and ſhun pain: but there is one 
diſpoſition, which promotes our juſt views, and prepares us to 
drink at the fountain of everlaſting joy : need I add, that 
there- is another, which threatens our baniſhment for ever 
from it. Aſk the man of pleaſure which is beſt ? —When the 
Wiſe Man recommends the re//ance of pleaſure, as the means 
of crowning life, he certainly muſt be underſtood to allude to 
ſinful gratifications. Where lyeth the path of glory, which the 
learned, the great, and good, the philoſo opher and patriot, have in 

all ages talked fo much about? It is not the bed of eaſe, nor 

the amuſements of the fancy As to the difficulties there are 
to encounter, in this purſuit, we muſt conſider what they 
really are, and how they may be conquered ; and not frighten 
ourſelves with the ſight of our own imperfections. Let u. 
Chri +/tians conſider, that we are promiſed not to be tempted above 
that which we are able to ſubdue. Experience is the gift af 
time; but common-ſenſe is ever at our beck, The firſt will ſtick 
cloſe by us, when we have it; infomuch that we feel out 
offences increaſe, in proportion as we negle ect its admoni- 
tions: the 14% is born with us; and we only want honeſty and 
candour to exerciſe it: it never forſakes us, till we forſake it, 

and determine to act againſt our better judgment. 2 5 
Lo 
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M. Do: you think the pleaſures of life, a balance for the 
pains of it; I mean innocent pleaſures, and unavoidable pains ? 

T. Here it is neceſſaty to diſtinguiſh, and weigh life in an 
equal balance. If we attempt to throw too much into the 
ſcale, even of, innocent pleaſures, as I have juſt now men- 
tioned, we ſhall find it light in the balance : we may, by cul- 
tivating a right ſenſe of duty, convert the whole of life into a 
pleaſure, If we recur to the Miſe Man ſpeaking of Wiſdom, 
he ſays, Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her 
paths are peace! In common life, to which we muſt refer, 


the more pleaſure we ſeek beyond meaſure, and as it were, for 


pleaſure's ſake, the leſs we ſhall probably find. A pleaſant 
diſpoſition, is pleaſure ; but a diſpoſition to pleaſure, is a dif- 
ferent thing, and creates infinite diſappointments : the firſt 


ariſes from habit, or grows from the occaſion : the laſt, by 


an immoderate purſuit, becomes vicious. The wiſe and 
induſtrious bee, extracts the honey from the flower with 
ſo much art, that it remains in a flouriſhing ſtate : the object 
is not impaired. If we incautiouſly uſe things of an indifferent 
nature, not obſerving where to ſtop, we are led inſenſibly to 
the utmoſt verge of innocence, and are in danger of paſſing it. 
If we commit ourſelves to the guidance of paſſion, to lead us 
to pleaſure, the blind cannot lead the blind : they will both 
tumble into the ditch, We may, indeed, graſp our object, 
but we ſhall be more diſappointed, than if it had vaniſhed. 
from our ſight. This ſeems to be the order of Nature, and 
of Nature's God, with regard to us moral and accountable 


Beings, Do you remember, Mary, the fable of the boy ang 
the butterfly? 


M. What is it, my father ? 

T. A boy, greatly ſmitten with the colours of a butter- 
fly, purſued it from flower to flower, with indefatigable pains, 
Firſt he aimed to ſurprize it among the leaves of a roſe ; then 
to cover it with his hat, as it was feeding on a daiſy; now 
hoped to ſecure it, as it reſted on a ſprig of myrtle ; and now. 
grew ſure of his prize, perceiving it loiter on a bed of violets.. 
But the fickle fly continually changing one bloſſom for ano 
ther, ſtil} illuded his attempts. At length, obſerving it half 
buried | in the cup of a tulip, he ruſhed forward, and ſnatching 


it 
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it with violence, cruſhed it all to pieces. The dying inſec, 
feeing the poor boy ſomewhat chagrined at his diſappoint- 
ment, addrefſed him, with all the calmneſs of a Stoic, in the 
following manner : — Behold now, the end of thy unprofit- 
able ſolicitude ] and learn, for the benefit of thy future life, 
that all pleaſure is but a painted butterfly : which, although it 
may ſerve to amuſe thee in the purſuit, if embraced with too 
much- ardour, will periſh in the graſp.” This 1 take to be 
the true caſe of all whoſe brains are heated with vain defires ; 
and whoſe eagerneſs makes them forget what is real and ſub- 
ſtantial pleaſure. — But all deligbts are not therefore vain: 
on the contrary, of all vanities, vexation of ſpirit is the 
greateſt — When we talk of pleaſure, let us conſider what 
is its end, and what it is to end in. Pleaſure is the means, 

but HAPPINESS is the end! This is what we long for! 
M. If virtue ſuits my inclination, and makes me joyful, 
what can pleaſure do more? May not virtue and pleaſure 
become the ſame thing to me, and produce all the happineſs 
I have any title to? | 
T. Moſt certainly: if by pleaſure, you mean true pleaſure; 
otherwiſe the conſequences will be unhappy. If you confult 
your inclinations only, and not the reaſons which may 
occur to you, why ſome of them mu not be indulged, you 
will be inſenfibly led into actions, which tend to vice, if not 
directly into vice itſelf, Reaſon never diſapproves of things that 
appear innocent, ſuppoſing them vwell- timed, and that we gratify 
ourſelves as common-ſenſe and prudence direct. Philoſophers 


may diſpute, whether all things ſhall be referred to virtue or 


to pleaſure ; but where theſe mean the ſame thing, the diſpute 
is at an end. True pleaſure and real virtue, are the ſame, 
with regard to their effects on our minds; they make us 
happy! Even the throne of God is repreſented as having 
eternal pleafure ſeated on the right hand of it. The true plea- 
ſure of a man, muſt be guided by reaſon, or how can it be 
called hrs true pleaſure, who is a rational creature, and not a 


brute? We may ring chimes on virtue and pleaſure; but we 


ſhall find in every inſtance, that the ways of virtue, are ways 
of pleaſantneſs, and that all her paths are peace. But conſider 
Irs. dk e „ ©" x. mou 
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how this can be ſaid of vice, or vicious pleaſure? Her ways; 
however pleaſurable ſome of them may ſeem to be, as we 
travel through life, yet they will ſet us up at laſt in the Inn of 
repentante or miſery ! The fable of the bees is very applicable 
to this ſubject, 

M. I do not remember it. | 

T. Two bees went in queſt of honey : one was an epicure, 
the other temperate ; or we may call him a philoſopher. —At 
length they found a wide-mouthed phial, hanging beneath 
the bough of a peach-tree, It was enchanting to the eye, and 
to the ſmell, for it was filled with honey ready tempered. The 
zicure, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of his friend, ventured 
in to indulge himſelf. The philoſopher, ſuſpicious of the 
danger, flew off to fruits and flowers, where the moderation 
of his meals, improved his reliſh of the true enjoyment of 
them, In the evening, returning that way home to his hive, 
he found his friend ſurfeited with ſweets, as unable to leave 
the honey, as to feaſt on it ; his wings were clogged ; his feet 
enfeebled ; his whole frame was enervated and unhinged ; he 
was only able to bid his friend a laſt farewell, lamenting that 
he was too late ſenſible of the good advice which had been 
given him: acknowledging that unreſtrained indulgence in 
falſe pleaſure, is unavoidable deſtruction, 

M. A fine leſſon truly, to thoſe who purſue unwarrantable 
pleaſure |! 

T. Alas, Mary, this propenſity in our nature, hath often 
made wiſe men fools, and the brave cowards |! 

M. How can That be ?— 

T. Are we not all ſabject to forſake our duty? And let 
thoſe that ſtand, take heed leſt they fall ! 

MH. But ſtill there are ſome pleaſures in youth, which are 
not in character, in age. 

T. True: youth, as I have ſaid, hath a quicker ſenſe of 
things, which regard the fancy : and being new in the world, 
objects are new to it : and novelty is a great recommendation. 
But the great object of life, is to guard againſt thoſe vices, 
to which we are moſt inclined, not only at the different pe- 
riods of age, but alſo by our peculiar turn of mind, and frame 
of conſtitution, In general, ſenſuality, riot, and exceſs, 
[XJ prevail 
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prevail when we are young; covetouſneſs and peeviſhneſs, 
when we grow old. "Thoſe whoſe lives are rendered vexatious 
and painful in the purſuit of pleaſure, and they who are mi- 
8 ſcrable through avarice, are both contemptible Beings. 
| | NA. Neither of theſe ſituations can be deſirable to a rational 
| creature, I believe that it is more eaſy to fix our notions of 
| | | pleaſure, by the pleaſantneſs which attends our minds, when 
| we act virtuouſly, than by any thing, that our ſenſes can pro. 
| miſe, much leſs ſecure to us. 
| T. This is truly the cafe : you and I, Mary, riſe euely of a 
8 morning to our work, conſcious that it is our duty: it grows | 
| into a habit: and ſo long as we are in health, and not un- 
| avoidably expoſed to any extreme rigour or inclemency of 
1 {ky, there is a ſubſtantial pleaſure in it. We provide for the 
| neceſſities of nature; and the effects are pleaſurable. Our la- 
bour in the dairy, and in the field, are often delightful : and 
"ft the hope of their being rewarded with ſucceſs, gives an addi- 
4 tional comfort! The gratification of hunger, thirſt, and 
\ | ſleep, nature has made very grateful, eſpecially when our ali- 
4 ment is wholeſome, and our reſt ſweet and uninterrupted, It 
1 is pleaſure to keep our bodies clean, and properly covered; 


| 1 to breathe the pure air; to behold the ſun; to hear the muſic 
4 of the woods; and to ſee the enchanting verdure of the earth 
| | Is it not pleaſure to offer up our addreſſes to Heaven, in con- 

fidence that we are under the protection of a Being, whole 


power, whoſe juſtice, whoſe wiſdom, and mercy, is without 
143 bounds? We cannot ſay, that it is pleaſure to be in pain 
1 or ſickneſs, ſorrow or affliction; but it is a ſincere pleaſure 
14 to think, that when theſe come upon us, we may convert 
iN them to good, by our. ſubmiſſion; as they will ſpeedily ceaſe, 
vx by the changes and chances of life, or by a happy death. In 
18 the mean time, no action, no thought, generous, charitable, 
| and good, can paſs without its pleaſure! Every kind word 
4 we hear or ſpeak is pleaſing to us. One pleaſure produces 
_- another of the ſame kind; and we ſeem to be the happy pa- 
if I rents of a moſt beautiful and virtuous family. Moderation 
43 rewards us with pleaſure, as intemperance afflicts us with pain. 
Let PRUDENCE be your companion: ſhe is generally a friend 
to 
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to virtue, and will be yours. Indeed, ſhe may be tiled, 
an univerſal virtue which enters into the compoſition of all 
the reſt, Judgment is her throne, and ſilence her ſanQuary :” 
Temporal happineſs depends on her : and virtue claims kin- 
dred with her. Her power and authority are peculiarly appli- 
cable to the good order and ceconomy of life. Behold the con- 
ſequence of deſerting her! Our couſin Jahn Squander, uſed to 
talk like a wiſe man, for he does not want ſenſe in diſcourſe; 
but he hath a&ed like a fool. Prudence has forſaken him: he 
indulges his fancy, inſtead of conſulting his ſafety and com- 
fort: he miſtakes profuſion, for generoſity: he, who really cannot 
command one hundred pounds, has lately engaged in an ex- 
pence, which cannot be defrayed with three/ What will it 
come to ? 

M. John is yet young: and the youthful are the moſt pro- 
digal, though perhaps they ſhould provide for life with the 
more diligence, becauſe they are young. 

T. They are leſs provident, as having leſs experience. 
The good part, who know not what it is to want money, 
their affections being warmer, their hearts are more open to 
the miſeries of others. Whether you have little or much, 
take care of it:“ Fools and their money are ſoon parted :” 
whereas money may ſtand your friend, when all others fail 
you, 'The caution holds ſtronger for them who have but 
little, than for thoſe who have a great deal. In money affairs, 
remember that often counting makes good friends :* and 
the Wiſe Man recommends to us, to hedge our poſſeſſions 
about with thorns, and bind up our ſilver and gold.” An unne- 
ceſſary confidence, is an abſurd confidence: therefore, © as long 
as you have breath, give not yourſelf over to any ; for better 
it is, that others ſeek you, than you itand in their courteſy, 
Help thy neighbour according to thy power; — but beware 
not to fall into the ſame ſnare.” Thoſe that do not ſee into 
their own affairs, and think only of the preſent moment, put 
it out of their power to retrieve their extravagance. And 
ſome deceive themſelves into a belief, that their friend or 
neighbour will ſhew them regard, when they have not reſolu- 
tion to ſhew themſelves any. 
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M. But are not the covetous, who plate their aections on 
money, often tempted to do bad things for the ſake of it? 
Which of the two extremes is the moſt dangerous? 

T. The laſt is the moſt immoral; and therefore the worſt. 
Endeavour to avoid being in the wrong in any reſpect, not 
even by being too much in the right. The vulgar proverb ſays, 
Break not thy ſhin againſt that which lies not in thy way.“ 
Be cautious that in the purſuit of a gad, which cannot be of 
any great moment, you do not involve yourſelf in an evil, 
which may make you repent all the days of your life. Learn 
to ſuffer ſmall inconveniences, rather than hazard great miſ- 
chiefs. Be aſſured, that prudence is ſo much the favourite 
of wiſdom, they can hardly live ſeparated, Charity for- 
bids our miſtruſting any one; but as charity without pru- 
dence, cannot ſubſiſt, it is a part of charity to be prudent. It 
would be maaneſs for you to truſt any one with your goods, or 
your perſon, with whom you are not acquainted ; or knowing 
that they have not the fear of God before their eyes, nor re- 
ſpe& the laws of their country, Let them talk as they pleaſe, 
cc Jeds are fruit; words are but leaves.” The more laviſh ſuch 
perſons are in their promiſes, the leſs they are to. be-depended 
on. When you examine your own heart, and find it inclined 
to diſcharge your duties to God, you will be inſenſibly led to 
act prudently. If you deſire any thing criminal, I need not tell 
you, that you are wicked; if dangerous, you are imprudent. 

M. And what do you think, my father, my defires will 
moſt depend on ? 

T. What can they depend on, but the good or evil of your 
own heart, the company which you keep, and the perſons 
you are attached to? To judge well, and know when to 
hold your tongue, are the things moſt eſſential to prudence. 
Therefore remember, that if you conſult with a fool, he can- 
not keep council. 

M. I am ſenſible, how much my character, as well as th 
improvement of my mind, depends on the company J keep: 
and therefore, in point of prudence, I will aſſuredly follow 
the Wiſe Man's advice: “ Go from the preſence of 2 


fooliſh man, when thou perceiveſt not in him the lips of 
knowledge,” 


_ 
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7. If you follow this advice, you will be guarded againſt the 
bad effects of communication with a fool. But there is ano.her 
character full as bad, I mean the diſſembler, or HYPOCRITE. 
Unexperienced as you are, you will hardly think it pofible, that 
man or woman, under certain circumſtances, making warm 
profeſſions of friendſhip or eſteem, ſhould prove falſe ; but I am 
ſorry to tell you, it is no wonderful event, to find people, who 
put on the diſguiſe of piety and religion, the better to en- 
ſnare thoſe, who, being honeſt and upright themſelves, think 
well of the reſt of mankind. —Such, my daughter, is the 
world, or rather the worſt part of the world : and therefore, 
an undiftinguiſhing confidence, is as contrary to good ſenſe 
and prudence, as a buſy, meddling behaviour. Yet do not 
think of your fellow-creatures, in-general, nor of individuals, 
ſo ill as they may deſerve. Try to find reaſons of the ſofteſt 
kind, for the evils committed againſt you : better ſuffer by 
thinking too well of a perſon, than do him muftice : for 
ſuffering evil, is a flight evil, compared to the doing it. Think 
as highly of mankind, as prudence will allow; and ſupport 
the honour of human nature, as far as common-ſenſe and can- 
dour will admit. There is ſo much evil in the world, that 
wantonly to add to the load of it, is being wantonly wicked. 
You may be ſure there will be ſo much the leſs evil for your 
avoiding it in your own perſon : and you may be alſo ſure, 
that no good is ſo intereſting to you, as the mercy and com- 
paſſion, in which your ſoul is concerned. 

M. This ſeems to be good reaſoning, my father! 

T. Whilſt you liſten to prudence, let it not counteract your 
charity, leſt it degenerate into a ſordid vice, the more infa- 
mous from its aſſuming the name of a virtue. 

M. It is ſaid, that fools have fortune: — Pray, how i is this 
to be underſtood with regard to prudence ? 

7. Not that fools only have fortune, for then we ſhould fee 
folly preferred to wiſdom more than it uſually is, in ſpite of 
Experience, No: the contrary is generally true, But it 
cannot be denied, that time and chance happen to all 
men:“ We often ſee even weak-minded perſons ſucceed, 
whether by the beneficence of other people ; by their being 
bred to mechanic arts, which do not require much underſtand- 
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ing; or by their being contented to go on in a beaten tract, 
when perſons of a more lively temper, ſtronger paſſions, or 
leſs ſteady judgment, are apt to ſtray out of it, and loſe their 
way. But to one fool who ſucceeds by the ordinary paths of 
ſucceſs, I mean prudential induſtry, there are great numbers 
that fail. Whenever you have occaſion to contend with the 
proud or vain, due precaution, or prudence, will give you a 
great advantage. 

MA. This I have had occaſion to obſerve, more than once; 
but I generally found ſilence the moſt uſeful weapon. 

T. So it generally proves.— There are three great objects, 
Mary, which take up the attention of mankind, according to 
their different taſtes and inclinations : religion, buſmeſs, and 
Pleaſure. The love of one or other of theſe, you will find 
prevail in almoſt every character : and this is often gratified in 
ſuch different ways, that one would almoſt imagine men had 
different ends in view. 

H. What end can they have, but their happineſs ? and 
That muſt be the beſt of the three, which contributes moſt to 
the peace of the mind. 

T. True: this is happineſs ! The peace which the world cannit 
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give, is the great object of our petitions to heaven. Religion, 
buſmeſs, and pleaſure, properly attended to, are all compatible: 
Virtue ſmiles upon them all, — when they are conducted pro- 
perly. Religion may degenerate into enthuſiaſm or madnels, h 
Buſineſs into rank oppreſſion, and Pleaſure into vice :— n 


Every thing may be abuſed. Virtue, that repreſentative of 
good to mankind, is ever ready to aſſiſt us, when we call; but 
ſhe requires the heart. Some dreſs her up in a mournful 
habit, and render her preſence diſpleaſing: this is as great an 
abſurdity as to repreſent her in the form of a filly, giggling git), 
who ſtares like an idiot, when you talk to her of being prudent 
and wiſe. 

M. Some young perſons, as if it were for no better reaſon, 
than that they are young, ſeem to think they have a title to be 
fooliſh ! 

T. They do not know, that pain treads cloſe upon the 
heels of pleaſure. No fooliſh thing delights us long: if e 


make an imprudent choice, our judgment reproaches us; and 
ws 
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we nauſeate the object we were eager to graſp : ſhall we, 
in ſuch inſtances, complain of Providence, or of our want of 

prudence ? If we purſue our proper happineſs, through the 
paths that are marked out to us, the pleaſure we ſhall enjoy, 
will abundantly compenſate for the pains we may ſuffer. The 
wie and prudent being fortihed againſt evil, are prepared 
for all encounters ; and are therefore, the moſt capable of re- 
joicing in all fortunes. They have every thing to hope for, 
that is pleaſant and agreeable to their reaſon ; they fear no- 
thing that gives them pain. 

M. It muſt be a part of true wiſdom to ſtrengthen the mind 
zpainſt ſuffering. 

T. This they call fortitude The. great object i is to avoid 
offending God. Thoſe who are eager in the chace of pleaſure, 
as confined to their ſenſes, or their fancy, and ſee but little of 
their way before them, forſake prudence, and with her they 
often abandon modeſty, the guide of youth: — they run in 
a ſippery path, and are often hurled down the precipice of pain 
and miſery ; and when they cry for help, there is none to de- 
liver them! O my daughter, liſten to your dear father's 
words, and be happy ! Keep in your eyes the glories of im- 
mortalitity! Be not dazzled with the appearances of worldly 
good, nor violate your conſcience to gratify your fancy! 

M. You ſeem to ſpeak from your heart, my father ! —I 
hope I ſhall be at leaſt as much on my guard, not to yield up 
my underſtanding to my paſſions, or not to miſtake ta ſe plea- 
lure for true, as not to take counters for guineas. 

T. It is more difficult to diſtinguiſh, than you ſeem to be 
aware, In all your purſuits conſider, that HABIT makes ſinners 
or ſaints, Carry it conſtantly in mind, that at every age, and 
in every condition, ſome weakneſs or infirmity is apt to lead 
us into ill habits : and when theſe take root in our temper and 
inclination, they become a ſecond nature. That only to which 


alon, Wi ve are accuſtomed, is generally grateful to us: and yet habit 
to be often enſlaves the mind, preventing its freedom of enjoyment 
in the enlarged fields of reaſon and nature. I mean ill habits ; 


for as to good ones, reaſon, and religion aſſent to them, and 
the more confirmed they are, the more joyful we become. 


M. If 
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M. If we have reſolution enough to make an early oppo... 
fition to the ſin that ſo eaſily beſetteth us; and turn our 
thoughts from iniquity, whatever form it may appear in, evil 
habits cannot prevail againſt us. 

T. This is the very thing I recommend : if you keep on your 
guard, you may eaſily diſcover, in what it is you are moſt 
ſudject to err. Every gratification of an ill habit, carries 
with it its own puniſhment, from the reproach which attends 
it; and by the anger which it provokes againſt ourſelves. 

AH. I apprehend it to be dangerous to be much inclined 
to any thing, but what is clearly a duty. 

T. Many things are indifferent, but not ſo many as is gene- 
rally imagined. Unleſs we underſtand the tendency, of 
actions, we may be eaſily drawn into an il] habit. In every 
ſtep, endeavour to eſtabliſh good habits, as the he, if not the 
only way to prevent bad ones. Some things we are ſure are 
good, both with regard to the mind and body: the habit of 
prayer, faith, hope, and charity; a ſweet and gentle temper; 
patience, Jong-ſuftering, kindneſs, civility, and ſuch like: 
theſe increafe by time, till they grow up into peace : their fruit 
is contentment ; and if I may fo expreſs myſelf, a habit of 
happineſs ! but theſe muſt be attended with temperance and cha- 
fiity, with reſpect to the body. A great part of mankind are | 
fuch flaves to evil habits, that they err continually againſt b 
their better judgment. Hurried away by incontinency and glut- J 
tony, and ſuch evil and deadly practices, they often fall into | 
anger, pride or malice, idle talking, diſcontent, indolence or peeviſh- 
eſs. They depart from virtue ſo far, that they ſeem to be 
given up to work wickedneſs. Some have a habit of fwear- 
ing; others lie without remorſe, Wickedneſs generates 
wickedneſs; and the world is overrun with groſs iniquity ! 

M. This muſt be owing to their want of reſolution ; and 
that they love their pleaſures more than they love God 

T. Moſt certainly: we live in a ſtate of trial. The world 
is full of a vaſt variety; and we are all apt to be ſuddenly 
affected. When you fee a pleaſing or diſpleaſing object; when 
you ſmell a ſweet or offenſive odour ; hear grateful or harſh 


ſounds ; or touch That which js agreeable, or cauſes pain, 
in 
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in theſe inſtances. your ſenſes only are concerned; but your 
underſtanding is equally apprehenſive of what is pleaſmg, or diſ- 
pleaſing, good or evil. Nature, in kindneſs to us, hath ordered 
things in this manner : and it is this which gives the alarm 
to the heart! True pleaſure, or falſe, being preſented to us, 
we have our choice, either of what is good, or what is evil. 
Hence ariſes our habits : and theſe, from whateyer cauſe they 
ſpring, grow into virtues, or become vices, Be watchful to 
chooſe the good, even in thought ; for habit in thinking, is as 
powerful as in action, even ſometimes to turn the brain of 
poor mortals, It is generally found to be the habit of pride, 
love, anger, or other paſſion, which overturns reaſon : and 
the poor frantic wretch raves at the return of the thought, 
which he had not virtue or ſtrength to ſuppreſs, There is 
nothing good or evil, in the extreme, which may not be ac- 
compliſhed by habit. 
M. I perceive the power and force of habit, with reſpect 
both to good and evil. But are there not ſome evil habits 
contracted, which require time or age to correct and con- 
quer ? 
T. Alas, my daughter, neither time nor age, are things 
at our diſpoſal ! Nor will common prudence permit us to 
leave our ſafety to ſo dangerous an iſſue. That which might 
de eaſily conquered at firſt, often conquers us at Jaſt, 
Naw faſhions are often followed, becauſe they are new: ld 
ones ſtand firm, like theſe ancient elms, becauſe they are 
grown ſtrong. Though age may turn the current of our 
blood, and ſometimes of our thoughts ; yet That which we 
have been accuſtomed to, ſhall, like an armed man, com- 
mand us which way to go, however reluctant our reaſon may 
be. If we do not obey our reaſon' while we are young, it will 
loſe its power of ruling us when we are old, However in- 
clined we may be to evil; if our bad inclinations are curbed, 
they will, like a child well nurtured, fearing the nurſe's rod, 
become patient under controul. Habit grows ſtrong, whilſt we 
grow weak: and how terrible is the thought of being over- 
come by evil! Have you read the fable of a crocodile of prodi- 
gious ſize and fierceneſs, which frightened all the Egyptians, 
Who lived on the banks of the Nile? He devoured ſhepherd 
1 Bw and 
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and ſheep, Herdſmen and cattle : in vain did the people 
attempt to deſtroy ſo formidable a monſter. In their con- 
Nernation, the Ichneumon (4) ſtepped forth, and gave them 
this advice: It may be glorious to overcome a great evil; 
but the wiſeſt way is to prevent it. You deſpiſe the crocodile, 
while he is ſmall and weak, not conſidering, that as he is a 
long-lived animal, itis his peculiar property to grow as long | 
as he lives. You ſee I am a poor little, feeble creature; yet 
am I terrible to the crocodile, for I attack him in the egg: 
and while you are contriving to get the better of one, I deſtroy | 
Jt. 
M. This compariſon is admirably applied, to teach us to | 
exerciſe our ſtrength, however little it may be, before bad } 
habits grow powerful, 
T. Well then, do you conſider ſeriou ly what your evil in- 
clinations are! God habits have no pains, no fears, nor ſor- 
rows, but what you will be able to contend with : Badones have 
no pleaſures, comforts, or joys, but as they fall in with wicked 
inclinations : and the misfortune is, that the more theſe are 
indulged, the greater the mischief becomes, — Now, Mary, 
I will tell you, that young and unexperienced perſons, often 
acquire bad habits of various kinds; yet dream of HAPPINESS: 
not underſtanding what they mean, nor perceiving how in- 

ronſiſtent they are, they. talk like parrots. . 
M. Do not people generally talk like parrots, when they | 


{1 Tpeak of happineſs ? 8 
in T. Is this your opinion ? Have you thought ſo much o 
8 about it? to 
in M. You know that it is in every body's mouth; yet, I never WM th 
F met with any one, who could tell me what they would have, ea 
only that they would be rich, or be ſomething they were not. MW th 
| T. Inſtead of ſtudying how to mend their condition by m; 


knowledge and virtue. For my own part, I ſometimes will 
for good ſpirits, better health, and if I could have it for 
wiſhing, a ſtronger judgment and memory, Joyful benevo- 
lence and fteady hope, alſo appear as eſſential to happineſs, a 
they are to virtue. Poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities, whether the 
world ſmil'd or frown'd, methinks 7 ſhould be happy ! * 


(a) A little animal ſo called, remarkable for deſtroying of crocodile 
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M. If you were virtuous and joyful, my father, you could 
not be unhappy. 


7. A comfortable fupport, though it comes from daily 
labrur, is neceſſary, Nature is contented with little; and 
virtue hath the power to make us happy. 

M. I am ſenſible how much we are obli ged to virtue: but T 

believe that when people talk of happineſs, they mean little 
more than contentment. 
T. The change of day and night, ſummer and winter, 
labour and e, youth and age, and the hopes which life 
creates, of pleaſure and profit, make up a great part of hap- 
pineſs. Theſe conſtitute the variety we are fo naturally fond 
of : and which ſome people call happineſs. 

M. Will theſe alone render them happy! Do they not 
wiſh for riches alſo ? 

T. I have known many, who were in want of nothing, ex- 
cept contentment, and amidſt their plenty, were miſerably poor; 
and with all their #nowledge, ignorant. The advantages juſt 
mentioned, though common to mortals, ſeldom unite in the 
ſame perſon : and it is for this reaſon, that but few people 
are happy. You are ſenſible, that he who made us, is no 
reſpeCter of perſons : and therefore, happineſs is no where to 
be found, or it belongs to us all, If the good qualities of the 
mind may be enjoyed by all, it follows, that all have happi- 
neſs ſo far within their reach: and ſo much of it as they can 
graſp, ſo much will they enjoy.—Let every one cultivate this 
opinion, and make it his purſuit : let him exert his powers 
to make others as happy as he is able, and men will become 
the inſtruments of the divine love to all their race. The 
earth will ſmile around ; and Heaven, beholding its image in 
the human breaſt, will be intereſted in rewarding the ſons of 
men | 

M. My dear father, you open my mind to a much higher 
ſenſe of happineſs, than is uſually entertained ! I hope if I were 
rich, I ſhould not hunt after happineſs in vain |! 

T. Were you rich, you fay ?—And yet you acknowledge, 
that God is no reſpecter of perſons! Be careful that the 
world doth not take hold of you! Benevolence and hope, 
are full of balmy comforts to the ſoul: and whatever our 
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outward circumſtances may be, they are e beſt remedies to 
heal the wounds which the mind is ſubject to receive. Were 
men of good diſpoſitions to wear them upon their foreheads, as 
well as in their hearts, the ſight would reflect happineſs, as a 
mirror doth the human face. We ſhould learn to be comforters, 
as well as monitors, to each other : we ſhould rejoice, not only 
in the good poſſeſſed, but in ſo much the brighter proſpect of 
good in the life to come 

M. Tt is true, that riches are not neceſſary to benevolence, 
J think our couſin Edward, who is not rich, has the counte- 
nance and manners of the perfon you repreſent. 

T. He is of an equal mind, and never appears to be diſcon- 
tented. Man is naturally a beneficent creature : and the moſt 
generous part of us, are ſurely the moſt happy : theſe ſeem 
to be rich, in proportion as others poſſeſs riches, and as them- 
ſclves communicate comfort. Our happineſs, Mary, ſhould 
be founded on a rock, which no ſtratagem of vice, nor rag- 
ing billow of adverſity can undermine, 

. How ſhall we accompliſh ſo great a work? 

T. I am talking like a philoſopher. But you will grant, 
that man, who lives in ſociety, cannot be happy, without 
the kindneſs of others. Let them be all un4ind, and what are 
riches or honours? Let us endeavour to make each other 
happy, ve ſurely ſball be ſp, He that both receives, and gives 
with a good grace, is happy in a double capacity. The belt 
inſtruction which I can give you upon this ſubject, is to ap- 
ply your whole ſtrength, when the occaſion requires it, to 

keep your thoughts calm and unruMed, 
M. This can only be the reward of virtue: That it is a 
preparative for happineſs, is obvious. 

T. As ſuch I mean it; convinced as I am, that let fortune 
claim what relation the will, virtue is the parent of happi- 
neſs, as peace is the companion of virtue, If you reſolve to 
be happy, you mult reſolve to be virtuous. | 

A. If we could be happy by reſolving to be virtuous, We 
mould have no complaints of the want of happineſs. 

T. Reſolving to be virtuous, goes a great way in oppoſing 
human frailty ; therefore I give it as my ſtrict injunction, 
Reſolve to be virtuous : for this in effect is reſolving to 1 

miſery. 
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miſery. It would be equally abſurd for you to ſay, I will be 
happy, in ſpite of virtue, as I will be happy, and yet indulge 
myſelf in vice. 

M. I believe it is impoſſible to be vicious and happy! 

T. Nothing can be more contrary to the nature of things, 
or in ather words, to the decrees of Heaven, than happineſs 
ewithout virtue, The vicious may ſeem to be happy, but they 
certainly are not ſo. 

M. A peaceful conſcience, and a FIT temper, are the 
rewards of virtue. 

T. A diſturbed mind is but another word for miſery : and 
where ſhall we find a plegſant temper, with an unguiet con- 
ſcience? or happineſs, without a pleaſant temper ® Gd is the 
fountain of happineſs ; and hope the ſtream, at which he bids 
us drink to ſatisfy our thirſt: this is our comfort]! Religion 
teaches us the various duties of this life; and the performance 
of them, as naturally inſpires the heart with hope and comfort, 
and expectation of happineſs in the fe to come. | 

M. The moſt glorious object of hope, is the happineſs of 

the future fate. 
T. In the ordinary courſe of Providence, we are ever ſub- 
ject to ſuffer, and be rendered, what we vulgarly call unhappy : 
the follies and iniquities of others, if not our own, will 
make us ſo: but by the ſame laws of Heaven, we find, 
that virtue has the power of covering her friends, as it were, 
with an impenetrable ſhield ; and ſhe guards them from the 
arrows, with which misfortune ſo often wounds us. Thus, 
if not in preſent enjoyment ; in proſpect, ſhe uniformly pre- 
ſents happineſs to our view, Try the experiment : the nearer 
you approach her, the faſter ſhe will meet you : ſhe will 
give you ſuch a foretaſte of future joys, as conſtitutes an 
eſſential part of preſent happineſs. This ſeems to be the moſt 
that mortals uſually arrive at: this every one may compals : 
and therefore I preſume, this is the happineſs which we often 
talk of, and ſo little underſtand, 

AH. Do you not think that health and fortune have a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in our happineſs ? 

T. It ſeems to be, as you imagine: health is the gift of 
God; — fortune, when properly employed, contributes her 

ſhare ; 
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ſhare ; but you are ſenfible that both may be auge For- 
tune cannot be enjoyed by all; yet happineſs you grant is com- 
mon to all: therefore fortune is not eſſential to happineſs ; 

though food and raiment, and ſhelter from the ſky, are ne. 
ceſſary to lie. We often ſee people with a ſlender ſhare of 
health, by the force of virtue, enjoy a confiderable portion of 


happineſs : whilſt others, the more health they enjoy, the more 
exceſſes they commit. 


AT. This is true. 

T. If you acknowledge this to be true of health, it holds 
much ſtronger of fortune. I am ſure there are many, who the 
more riches they have, the worſe lives they lead. 

A. What have you learnt from books on this ſubject ? 

T. I believe we had better conſult our own hearts, than the 
hearts of other men, who may have written books, without 
knowing experimentally more than we do, Would you aſk 
any body, whether you are happy or not ? . Philoſophers 
have agreed to give this ſhort verdict, that happineſs muff be 
fought in a fornd mind, in a ſound body. The firſt part is ob- 
vious enough, for a ſound mind implies virtue, but a ſound 
body doth not include riches nor fortune. In proportion as the 
body is unſound, ſo as to diſſemper the mind, in the degree of 
That diſtemper, will the man be rendered incapable of hap- 
pineſs. 

1. No body can diſpute this. Many, who are not con- 
fined for lunacy, ſeem to act as if they had loſt their wits. 

T. They loſe them, when they do not uſe them, or employ 
them improperly. The power of enjoyment, ſeems to be accord- 
ing to the /trength of our reaſou, this being directed right. If an 
unſound mind cannot produce happineſs ; an unſound mind, in 
an unſound body, certainly cannot produce it: but thank Hea- 
ven, a ſound mind is often found where the body is much de- 
cayed, We alſo find that Nature is ſo kind to us, that in the 
body, the change from pain to eaſe and relief, gives ſo quick 
a ſenfibility of pleaſure, that in ſome unhappy circumftances, 
it conſtitutes, for the time it laſts, ſuch quiet and ſatisfaction, 
that we give it the name of happineſs. Permanent, unin- 
terfupted felicity, is ſomething ſo good, that we are happy 
when we think of it ; but when we conſider where and what 
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it is, how difficult to be acquired, and how much it depends 
vn virtue, we are obliged to recur to her: her favour, and 
the contemplation of her charms, can alone fill up the mea- 
ſure of the deſires of the human ſoul ! I adviſe you, Mary, 
to find out the ſecret, how to be at eaſe : for eaſe will gently 
lead you into the knowledge how to make the beſt of the en- 
joyments that life is capable of : and that is the moſt we can 
make of happineſs, were we to reaſon upon it till doomſday. 

Change the name, and eaſe is ſo far happineſs ! 

M. Happineſs then, is to be found in a degree, which you 
call eaſe, and beyond this it is hard to find where it dwells; 
yet, if we ſeek for it in the habitations of virtue, the very 
ſearch becomes a happineſs; as a ſenſibility of good actions, 
accompanied with good intentions, quiets our minds, and makes 
us ſatisfied with ourſelves, 

Ti My dear child, you ſeem to underſtand this matter, as 
well as the learned men, whoſe books I have read. Every 
one can tell you, at leaſt for the preſent moment, whether he 
enjoys eaſe or not: and if he is at eaſe, it is preſumed that he 
is contented ; and conſequently, what we vulgarly call happy. 
Contentment is ſo far the repreſentative of happineſs, that 
without it happineſs is but a name 

M. I ſuppoſe that moderation in proſperity, is neceſſary, as 
well as ſtrength to ſupport ourſelves a under afflic- 
tion. 

T. Without theſe, miſery will enſue. This i is agreeable to 
the common notions we have of virtue. To indulge any 
paſſion in the extreme, is being vicious. 

M. Do you think there is any man living ſo happy, a as not 
to haye taſted the cup of ſorrow ? 

T. I believe none. 

M. The fewer our ſorrows, and the puter our hearts; the 
happier we muſt needs be, upon the compariſon with other 
men, 

T. Then you think that happineſs is to be judged of by 
compariſon, I believe it is: we may venture to ſay, that the more 
perfect we are, the happier we are :—Still at the beſt we are 
frail mortals! Charity and love to our fellow-creatures, na- 
turally call forth ſo much the greater ſenſibility : they Excite 
dur tender paſſions, and awaken our ſympathies, Religion acts 
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in conſort with them, and chooſes out their proper objects | 
but where can great ſenſibility be, without great ſuffering ?_ 

A. Then you make happineſs, but a mixed ſtate of pleaſure 
and pain, 

T. Indeed I believe it is "fo, Mary / 'This appears 
to be the condition of human life. The very notion of 
a ſtate of trial, ſeems to imply ſo much, Reaſon requires 
the regulation of our paſſions, but never yet recommended 
the extinction of them. Thoſe who do not conſider content- 
ment as the chief ingredient in the compoſition of their cup, 

I am afraid will not reliſh life as they ought to do. There 
muſt be degrees in contentment : perhaps the highelt of 
theſe, is what we call happineſs. 

M. We know, at leaſt, what we mean by contentment. 

T. Yes: but the word does not pleaſe us ſo well, as happineſs. 
If we ſay, that happineſs is the contraty to miſery, ſo i is con- 
tentment. If we ſay, that happineſs depends on opinion; there 
15 ſomething i in the notion of contentment, more fixed and laſt- 
ing than opinion, We imagine, that we ſhall find happinels 
in this object, or in that: and the hopes that we ſhall find it, 
makes us ſo much the more contented, 

M. Tflen happineſs conſiſts chiefly in He. Doth not 
opinion depend upon the compariſon of the condition and en- 
joyments of different men: | 

T. I believe it does: but opinion often makes a falſe eſti- 
mate of ſuch conditions. We generally reckon without our 
hoſt; and are mighty apt to forget, that the greateſt difference 
in the conditions of men, is the greater or leſs portion of the 
ſenſe and virtue which they poſfeſs : and to judge of this, 18 
a difficult taſk. It requires much candour and ſtrength of un- 
derſtanding to judge of ourſelves; and {till more of other 
people. : | 

M. Then we muſt come back to virtue, By condition, I mean 

the different degrees of wealth and grandeur, which we ſee | in 
the world. 

T. Wealth and grandeur are pretty play things to paſs away 

thirty or forty years. You remember what J told you of 3 


great man on his death-bed (a). Men's notions of happineſs, 
| | a3 
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as derived from ſuch things; are as variable and inconſtant 
as the things themſelves. They glitter ſo much in the eyes 
of ſome poor mortals, as to make them believe the poſſeſſor 
happy : but juſt as well may we ſuppoſe, that all who are not 
in theſe circumſtances, are miſerable, which is ſo contrary to 
common-ſenſe and experience, that every child finds out the 
fallacy of ſuch a judgment. I grant, that the opinion in fa- 
your of riches; takes ſuch faſt hold of the greater part of us, 
we cannot diſpoſſeſs ourſelves of the thought, that becauſe 
they can purchaſe ſo many good things, they can purchaſe 
happineſs. But did you ever hear that health or virtue, without 
which no one is happy, could be hut Here the deluſion 
is flagrant ; and we diſcover; that thoſe who ſee things in this 
light, are bad judges of happineſs: 

MH. I am anſwered : I perceive that it is not in the power of 
fortune alone, to make me happy. 

T. But it is in the power of vice to make you miſerable. Do 
you remember the fable ?—According to this, Fortune and 
Vice had once a violent conteſt; Fortune boaſted that ſhe 
could take from men every external good, and bring upon 
them every external evil. Be it fo, replied Vice: but this is 
by no means ſufficient to make them miſerable, without my 
aſſiſtance: whereas, without yours, I am able to render them 
completely ſo. Nay, in ſpite of all y9#r endeavours to make 
them happy. 

M. Vice may ſurely do mifchief without end, but he can 
do no real good to mankind. 

T. This hath been the voice of all ages; in which we hear of 
any moral philoſophy.—In regard to happineſs, the lives of 
mankind confiſting of a mixture of pleaſure and pain, joy and 
grief, the advice of the Apoſtle is, If you are forrowful, 
pray ;”” appeal to heaven for relief: “ if you are glad, ſing 
plalms.” In all fortunes, forget not the hand that made you : 
forget not that he who mourns to-day, may rejoice to-mor- 
row; ſo quick are the changes and events of life. 'T hoſe who 
are wiſe, whether rich or poor, are ſo fully ſenſible of this 
truth, that the one learns to ſhun pride and infolence ; and 
tne other, to avoid melancholy and deſpair : and whilf habit 
and cuſtom make the plenty of the one indifferent to him, 


the Poverty of the other will become no leſs familiar. 
[Z] | M. What 
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M. What have you obſerved in great families, with regard 
to their happineſs ? 

T. They have as much of it, as modes, and forms, and cere- 
monies, dreſs, equipage, great quantities of ſuperfluous food, and a 
great number of ſuperfluous ſervants, can furniſh. As they live 
at a great expence, they look forward to the fortunes of their 
children, as ſuppoſing theſe will conſtitute the greateſt part of 
their happineſs. £B/Js ta come, Mary, is ever taken into the 
preſent account of our enjoyments, proving how naturally 
the ſoul longs for ſomething this world cannot give! And 
becauſe the great depend ſo much on fortune, and, if I may 
preſume to ſay it, ſo little on reaſon and nature, their cup is 
more ſubject to be imbittered than ours, which does not re- 
quire a tenth part ſo many ingredients, 

M. Can this be true! 

T. Do you conſider, that altho' we live from hand to mouth, 
we find ourſelves at eaſe when we have the few enjoyments 
which Nature points out : whereas, they are accuſtomed to 
think, as I have juſt told you, that a large ſupply of the goods 
of fortune, is abſolutely neceſſary to their well-being. 

M. I always thought they depended more upon their fancy, 
than we do, and are not ſo much the children of Providence. 

T. They certainly do not put themſelves ſo much under 
the care of Providence; for ſick or well, their rents are paid. 
Me ſeek for happineſs in contentment and induſtry; and there- 
fore may find it more eaſily, than thoſe who ſeek it in grandeur: 
the fewer enjoyments people are accuſtomed to, the leſs will 
be the number of their wants, 

AM. Suppoſing contentment to be equal in the rich and 
poor, ſhould you not eſteem the rich man as the moſt happy: 

T. Hope being a pleaſant paſſion, and fear a painful one; 
as the poor man hath the moſt hopes, and the rich the moſt 
fears, I doubt whether the greater anxiety, joined to the 
greater number of temptations to exceſs, may not be a hea- 
vier drawback on him, than his riches an advantage.—This 
ſeems to depend much on the turn of the mind; and be 
it as it may, let the rich remember, that every thing relat- 
ing to wealth, is unſtable z riches oftentimes making them- 


many 
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many BANKRUPTCIES, have I ſeen in my time Some the 
effect of misfortune ; more of living too high; and a greater 
number by over-trading, and the ambition of gain.—And 
what is the conſequence? Many others, who are innocent, 
are involved ; ſome thrown down from the heights of af- 
fluence, into the depths of poverty. There is alſo reaſon to 
apprehend, that effects are ſometimes concealed, and the vileſt 
thefts committed under the ſanction of bankrupts being re- 
lieved by the laws from all undue oppreſſion : ſuppoſing that 
the perſon failing, does ſtrict juſtice in delivering up his all, 
mercy is due to him 

AH. Such thefts are abominable, indeed! Can any ſuch 
ill-gotten riches proſper in the hands of the poſſeſſor? 

T. What the laws of the land cannot reach to, nor diſcover, 
is left of courſe to the juſtice of Heaven : and let the unjuſt 
tremble at the thought !—But conſider, Mary, that the higheſt 
ſplendor which riches can furniſh, whether in houſes, clothes, 
or equipage, are mere play- things; and ſometimes diſagree- 


able incumbrances. They exhibit no ſhew, comparable to 


the glory of the heavens and earth ! Diamonds, paintings, 
ſtatues, the moſt expenſive magnificence, can only be ſeen by 
the poſſeflor ; other people may ſee them alſo, but they are not 
common, as the face of nature, which is yet more beautiful, 
when improved by the hand of induſtry ; and for this reaſon, 
they are not ſo good, nor do they produce ſuch real happi- 
neſs. A certain wiſe man, and great lawgiver, in the higheſt 
eſteem among the Athenians (a), being aſKed by one of the 
richeſt kings of ancient times (b), which of mankind, in all 
his travels, he had found the moſt truly happy: he anſwered, a 
certain good man (c), a citizen of Athens; and gave this rea- 
lon for his opinion: * He lived all his days without want; 
ſaw his country flouriſh ; had virtuous children in univerſal 


eſteem ; and after ſeeing his children's children, died gloriouſly 


in battle, fighting for his country. 
M. This was a philoſepher's happy man. 
T. It would be yours too, if you knew as much of the 
world as I do, — He wanted nothing | 
I 41 A. I 


(a) Colon. (5) Craſus, king of Lydia. (c) Tellus, 
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M. I do not fay, my father, that I differ with you; but 
rather wiſh to form my mind to juſt notions of happineſs.— 
But what ſhall we ſay, when thoſe oy we know to be vi- 
cious, appear to be happy? 

T. Appear to be happy They may appear to be what they 
are not: and we are ſure it is not their vice which makes them 
happy, if they are ſo. That portion of virtue which they 
poſſeſs, for few men are without ſome ſhare, may give them 
ſome joyful days: and the virtue of other people, may contri- 
bute yet more. One thing is certain, that if we do not believe 
in a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, our proſpe& 
muſt be gloomy, and therefore unhappy ; as all our enjoyments 
muſt be bounded by a precarious life. If we do believe in ſuch 
ſtate, then is life rendered pleaſing by our hopes in future goed: 
and this brings us back to our dependance on virtue, or reli- 
gion, not on fortune. 

M. Indeed, life being at beſt fo very ſhort and uncertain ; 
and the belief of an after-account ſo ſtrong and unconquer- 
able, your argument carries its own proof in favour of yirtue, 

T. In regard to the ordinary conſequences of vice, particu- 
larly when ſupported by a large fortune, we are ſure that glut- 
tony, drunkenneſs, and incontinency, naturally create pain of 
body, if not ſorrow of mind, and ſhorten life: covetouſneſs, 
inſtead of rendering men the darlings of human kind, makes 
them hated as enemies prodigality renders them contempti- 
ble: pride, ſwoln with preſumption, is deteſtable: anger in 
a ſtorm of rage, is terrible: fear, trembling at every joint, 
painful and unmanly : vanity, with her filly train, is ever 
treated with diſdain: ambition, burning in the heart, 1s 
no leſs at enmity with the repoſe of man : revenge, holding 

up her dagger, yet reaking with blood, how can ſhe be wel- 
come to the heart of man? Can theſe, or any vicious pro- 
perties, in rich or poor, promote happineſs ?—Will the wiſe, 
the beneficent, merciful Lord of all, ſuffer that qualities ſo 
repugnant to the intereſt of mankind, ſhall render the poſ- 
ſeffors happy ?—On the other ſide, behold charity and humi- 
lity, meekreſs and kindneſs! Survey them well! Obſerve how 
all this ſmiling train, diſpenſe comfort and peace among the 
ſuffering children of the human race No judge you, 
May: 
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Mary, where you would ſeek for happineſs, and where it may 
moſt probably be found 


MH. It is very obvious, that whatever portion of happineſs 


is permitted to man, in this ſtate of trial, it can — ariſe 
only from cbedience to the decrees of Heaven. 

T. Do you not perceive that every kind of exceſs, and every 
ungovernable paſſion, ſows diſcord or confuſion in the world: 
and what can the harveſt be but ery? We muſt ſeek for 
happineſs, in generoſity, humility, and meekneſs, in manly 
truſt in Gad, and in compaſſion to our fellow-creatures : 
this we muſt do, or give up the purſuit. In appearance, many 
an offender enjoys every gratification, without controul; he 
flouriſhes like the willow on the waters banks : but the tree 
will wither ſoon ; it will decay, or be torn up by the hand of 
violence; for violence generates violence: and where can 
there be gratifications forbidden by the laws of God, without 
injury to men? The juſt and the unjuſt are ſubject to fall, 
from various cauſes : but do not vainly imagine, that what 


pleaſes the fancy will make you happy; it is virtue, it is the 


forbearance of a merciful God, which ſuſtains us, and points 
out the way to reſt. Both worlds are linked: the chain 
goes on. As to this, how often hath the ſmiles of fortune 
Aattered the child of wealth and whilſt they flattered, ſtung 
him to the heart! Perhaps, inſenſible of the ſnares around 
him, he has gone through a whole ſcene of iniquity, one 
evil action leading to another; and the laſt ſtill calling for re- 
lief from ſome unwarrantable or expenſive gratification; till 
at length, it hath amounted to ſuch a ſum of debt, or guilt 
and folly, as ſunk him with anguiſh to the grave! 

MH. I grant, that there are many caſes, in which the poor 
are the leaſt expoſed to become unhappy in the extreme 

T. That is beſt for us all, which is moſt agreeable to infi- 


Nite wiſdom. If we look through the ſhades of virtuous po- 


verty, gloomy as they ſometimes are, ſtill we behold, with 
the eye of faith, the tender Father of mankind, diſcharging 
the promiſes made to his children: and what are theſe ?—Do 
they not eclipſe all the dazzling brightneſs of their condition, 
who have only wealth to recommend them? You may. eaſily 
comprehend how it comes to paſs, that we ſo often judge ill; 

2 and 
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and why we are tempted to murmur againſt Providence. Our 
murmurs proclaim our vice, and our vices take off the yail, 
and diſcover our miſery ? The Almighty hath declared him- 
ſelf to be in a more peculiar manner, the God, the ſovereign, 
the father, and the friend of the poor ; provided they are 
dutiful on their part. And all the happineſs promiſed to the 
rich, are made upon this condition, that they too ſhall be his 
inſtruments, as the friends, the advocates, and protectors of 
the poor: and they only are truly happy who remember this 
condition! From hence mult ſpring their preſent joy, as built 
on the hope of bliſs eternal. 

M. Still it comes to the ſame point, that virtue, in all 
conditions, conſtitutes happineſs, and vice miſery ; though 
it appears to me, that we often judge raſhly, and without 
knowing what is paſling in the heart of man. 

T. You eaſily comprehend, that God who made the heart, 
framed it ſo, that the happineſs he means we ſhall enjoy, 
ſhall depend upon our duty : and though all the ways of Hea- 
ven are not the objects of our comprehenſion, yet we may 
trace, in this inſtance, that happineſs keeps pace with hope : 
and is a ſure and certain reference to that ſtate, which adjuſts 
all the inequalities we now ſee. We could have no fatisfac- 
tion in ſtanding upon this charming ſpot of earth, if the pro- 
ſpect before our eyes were ſad and dreary; and if in our way 
home, we were obliged to paſs over burning brick-kilns, 
through darkſome paths, untrod by mortal foot, o'er ſands or 
rocks, by precipices deep and horrible! We know that all is 
ſmooth and pleaſant; and are happy in our preſent ſituation. 
If all may be happy, the compariſen of the various ſtations ap- 
pointed by Providence, is out of the queſtion, 

M. You believe that there can be no ſuch creature upon 
earth, as a happy vicious man but may there not be a com- 
pletely miſerable virtuous ne? 

T. No: I have told you that virtue will not, in my opinion, 
admit of complete miſery : if our calamities are not great, we 
may ſuſtain them manfully ; if they are great, they will make 
an end of us by death : and in either caſe, virtue will triumph, 
and our end be glorious! The wiſeſt mere man that we read 


of, was Solomon : he aſked for wiſdom as his ſupreme good, ot 
higheſt 
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higheſt happineſs : and if I were brought to the ſevereſt teſt; 
could I ſay, that the highe/t happineſs conſiſteth in riches, 
long-life, and the applauſe of men ? I ſhould be an arrant 
knave, if I gave this ſentence againſt my better reaſon. Hap- 
pineſs muſt reſult from truſt in the favour of God: That man 
is the mo/t happy, who is maſt in ſuch favour ! In early ages, man- 
kind entertained an opinion that happineſs was to be ſought 
in ſome diſtant region, and not where they ſaw ſuch ſcenes 


of miſery abound, as in this world, Though unenlightened 


by any Chri/tian revelation, they imagined, that the greateſt 
favourites of Heaven, were the moſt happy of the children of 
men; and that thoſe were the greateſt favourites, who were 
ſlain by lightning, preſuming that this was an expreſs com- 
miſſion from the great Father of mankind, to remove them 
from hence, without the pain and ſorrow they might other- 
wiſe ſuffer in ſuch a world as this. They, ſo far like us, 
believed in the immortality of the ſoul; and concluded, that 
true happineſs is not to be found on this fide the grave. Ve 
Chriſtians do not preſume to determine, that people to whom 
ſuch accidents happen, had therefore the more virtue : we 
call them unhappy, on a ſuppolition, that of, all bleſſings, lfe 
is the greateſt : but this is rather a mode of exprefling com- 
paſſion, than a ſteady principle; for at the ſame moment we 
acknowledge, that the greateſt kindneſs of Providence, is to 
grant us a happy death, let it come in what ſhape it may ; for 
what is the language of reaſon and experience? What doth 


the Chriſtian ſay, whoſe heart is devoted to his Saviour? 


Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my laſt end be like 
his!” This is the prayer of every good man : He lives 
prepared ! Death can be ſudden, in the evil ſenſe, only to 
thoſe who are unprepared for it. 

M. Your reflexions bring to my mind the Providence of 
God, in the ſtory of a virtuous pair, who were killed by 
lightning, as they were at harveſt work. TI have almoſt for- 
gotten the circumſtances : do you remember them ? 

7. Their names were John Hewet, and Sarah Drew ; and 
they lived at Stanton-Harcourt. They were diſtinguiſhed in 
the country, for their good tempers and virtuous inclinations, 
Which created a mutual affection, All the neighbours ſpoke 
of 
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of their loves with kindneſs and reſpect: he had already 


bought a ribband for her hat, and choſen the poeſy for her 
ring: the conſent of their parents was obtained, and the day 
of their nuptials appointed, They were in the field at harveſt- 
work, on the laft day of Fuly (a), when the clouds grew 
black, and a ſtorm enſued, which drove the harveſt-people 
to the beſt ſhelter they could find. The thunder roared 
with a frightful noiſe, and ſhook the very arch of heaven, 
and the lightning darted forth its lames; Sarah fell down in 
a ſwoon, on a heap of barley. John immediately raked to- 
gether two or three heaps, endeavouring to ſecure her from 
the ſtorm ; and laying one arm about her neck, the other was 
held- out, as if he meant to ſcreen her from the lightning, 
In this poſture they were both ſtruck dead. When the ſtorm 
abated, the harveſt- people called to each other, but no voice 
came from theſe faithful lovers : they went to the ſpot, and 
found them dead / 
M. Alas, my father! were they the favourites of Heaven? 
T. Surely they died in virtuous love One of Sarah's eye- 
brows was ſinged, and there appeared a black ſpot on her 
breaſt : John's body was all over black. You may eaſily ima- 
gine the grief that ſeized their companions at this doleful 
ſight! They carried the bodies home, and the next day bu- 
ried them in one grave, a ſtone being laid over them, men- 
tioning their characters, and the cauſe of their death. Thus 
ended the lives of an honeſt, induſtrious young man and maid ! 
Their virtues were thus ſecured to them, beyond the poſh- 
bility of any falling-off, or. of being expoſed to any conteſt 
with ſicknefs, poverty, or pain! Heaven, in approbation of 
perſons, whoſe hearts were ſo ſincere, might, as far as we 
know, thus determine to ſecure to them an endleſs ſtate of im- 
niortal happineſs, inſtead of That which they fondly imagined 
they ſhould enjoy in the poſſeſſion of each other. What 


could they have had, but a ſhort period of a precarious life, 


and a ſhorter and more precarious ſtate of happineſs ? 

M. Heaven is gracious in all its purpoſes! Yet, my fa- 
ther, it was a ſad misfortune, thus to be cut off in the bloſſom 
of their hopes | 
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7. In the cominon notions of mankind, you fay right ; it 
muſt needs be conſidered as a mournful event: but if we 
mean to talk common ſenſe, and not contradict ourſelves, we 


ſhall draw one of theſe concluſions; either they were not a 


virtuous pair, as repreſented ; they would have become vi- 


cious ; or laſtly, they were really and truly good: 

M. But might they not have been more virtuous ? 

T. Why more virtnous* If they were then good to the de- 
oree of being a fit offering to Heaven, and might have turned 
out ill, was it not a great mercy, that they died? Such 
events are called misfortunes; by which we mean, that we 
who live, are ſorry when deprived of good people : but 
what is this to them who die in the arms of virtue? We 
know not what was intended by That God, without whoſe 
permiſſion, not a fparrow falls! The happineſs of perſons 
who thus, as we term it, fall untimely, may fall in happy 
time for them! The ſame wiſe man that I mentioned (a), 
being aſked, who was next happy, in his opinion, to the fa- 
ther who died fighting, and whoſe children were ſo good; he 
anſwered, two brothers (5), whoſe duty for their mother was 
ſo diſtinguiſhed, that the oxen which were to.draw her to the 
temple, not being ready upon a great occaſion, they put 
themſelves in the yoke, and drew the chariot five miles. The 
mother in a tranſport of pleaſure, prayed that they might be 
rewarded with the greateſt favour that Heaven beſtows on 
mortals : and accordingly her ſons falling aſleep in the * 
there died in a ſoft and pleaſing flumber. 

M. Theſe ſtories are ſtriking proofs of the ſenſe of man- 
kind, with regard to happineſs in a life to come 

T. And how common a fhare of, piety and virtue, may 
fometimes immortalize a name: for the ſtory ſays, the peo- 
ple (e) conſecrated ſtatues to them, and ſet them up in their 
temple (d). 

M. You almoft make me think an early death the readieſt 
Way to happineſs. 


T. It may be ſo: but here the ſhort- ſighted mortal appears: 


can we tell? The love of life is engrafted into our frame, 


[A a] and 
(a) p. 459. (b) Cleobis and Bitou. 
(©) Of Argo, (4) Temple of Delpbos. 
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and it is the higheſt affront to the Giver, to wiſh for the 
means of getting quit of it; much more to deſtroy it by 
our own hands. You need not be apprehenſive, whilſt 
you are virtuous, that you will long for the end of life: on 
the contrary, you will rejoice : and if you are not virtuous, 
you will with for time to repent! You will fear to go to your 
laſt account, with your fins in bloſſom! You will rather 
{ſtrive to lengthen life, in hopes to cut up your fins by the 
root. By ſuch means, you might {till hope for happineſs in 
this world ; and leave the event of death in the hands of the 
great Arbitrer of life and death, where only it belongs. Death 
will come, when it doth not pleaſe Heaven to prevent it: and 
of all fins, the greateſt is to bring it ſooner. As we believe in 
the general providence of God, we muſt conclude, that the 
happineſs of mortals is in his hands; and that we cannot 
meaſure it, but as we take in the me paſt, and the time to come, 
as well as the preſent period of our exiſtence. 

M. Do you think there are PARTICULAR PROVIDENCES, 
with regard to the happineſs or miſery of particular men in 
this world? | 

T. If the laws of Providence in general, and the operations 
of Almighty Power, whether in the natural, or moral world, 
are paſt finding out, in their full extent, it ſeems to be equally 
fooliſh and preſumptuous to pry into the ſecrets of Heaven; 
how far it pleaſeth God to ſhew diſtinguiſhed mercy and 
favour, to particular perſons, at particular times, for any wiſe | 
deſign, the end of which is known only to Him. As ſurely: | 
as there is a God, he delights in the virtue of mankind: 
Such virtue is in their choice; but the reward is in his hand: 
He, who is the God of all Nature, ſheweth mercy in all the va- , 
rious ways which ſeem good to his infinite wiſdom and com- 
paſſion. What have we poor mortals to do, but fall down in 
humble adoration ? Self-preſervation is the firſt law: for this 
we are commanded to pray, whether in happineſs, or in miſery. 
„ Seek, and ye ſhall find; knock, and it ſhall be opened unto 
you.” In what particular manner we ſhall find; or how it is 
opened, ſtill reſts upon the wiſdom of the great Ruler of the 
world, „ 
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M. Do only Chriſtians pray, as if they believed in a parti- 
cular providence f 

T. I underſtood from my maſter, that the Mabometans are 
yet more inclined to prayer: and whatever their notions may 
be concerning the events of this life, they acknowledge their 
dependance on God; the neceſſity of moral duties; and believe 
in a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after death, according 
to their conduct in this life. To be good, is our firſt concern. 


Angels are confeſſedly happier than men, becauſe they are ſo 


much better, As reaſoning creatures, our happineſs depends 
on our thoughts : we agree that opinion makes a great part. 

M. I am convinced, that thoſe who think themſelves mi- 
ſerable, are really ſo. 

T. As our opinion or judgment of our own ſtate and con- 
dition is true or falſe, ſo will our happineſs or miſery gene- 
rally be. We muſt, however, obſerve our duty to Ged, and 
our neighbour, otherwiſe we can never feel within our own 
boſom, that ſweet complacency, to which we ſo deſervedly give 
the name of happineſs. 

M. I haye remarked, that ſome people are fo weak-minded, 
they make themſelves miſerable ; as if they had not ſenſe 
enough to be happy. 

T. Your obſervation is true: In the mean time, Eternal 
Juſtice, with an equal hand, weighs the actions of men. He 
that ſheweth mercy, and promoteth the happineſs of his fel- 
low-creatures; to him will mercy be ſhewn, and his happi- 
neſs promoted. He who, through want of mercy, embitters 
another's cup; ſooner or later will the ſame ingredients be 


thrown into his. This ſeems to be the ordinary diſpenſation - 


of Providence, though the contrary ſometimes appears. 

M. You think thoſe the moſt happy, who contribute the 
largeſt ſhare to the happineſs of others : and yet, that the more 
we are engaged in doing good, the more miſery we uſually 
ſee : and that this deſtroys a great part of the pleaſure. There 
can be, then, no ſuch thing as happineſs, even to thoſe who 
are the greateſt friends to mankind | 

T. Not ſo, Mary: for although this evil chequers life 
with a portion of miſery; yet {ill the quickeſt | joys ariſe from 
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doing good. When the great Benefactor of mankind arrived 


on earth, angels ſang Hallelujabs: and what was the ſubject | 


of them? © Glory be to God on high ! In earth, peace! 
Good-will to man!“ Vet, the ſufferings of the Son of God, 
were ſuch as no Janguage can deſcribe! He pointed out the 
way to heavenly happineſs, by bidding us to be as merciful az 
our heavenly Father is merciful, The ſame divine perſon 
commands us, not to ſet our afections on. things on the earth, 
but on heavenly things: and the reaſon given is obvious. The 
things of the earth paſs away and are gone, and the place of 
human happineſs or miſery is known no more. Not fo the 
things of heaven; theſe are as permanent as eternity! Hz 
could not err; for in his breaſt eternal wiſdom ſat enthroned 
We muſt bear the evil, and cheriſh the good part of life! 

M. The love of God, and the love of man, thus meeting 
in the fame point, you open my mind to ſuch a ſenſe of the 
great law of the Chriſtian world, as enraptures my heart. I 
perceive what love, and peace, and harmony lodge in the 
boſom of our religion | 

T. If men were truly ſenſible what charms there are in 
ſuch divine philoſophy, they would be more like angels : and 
though it is eaſily diſcoverable, that complete happineſs is not at- 
tainable on this fide the grave, yet we may find the peace 
which the world, without religion, cannot give : and that we 
might be incomparably more happy than we are! 

M. Upon the whole, I ſhall expect to find eaſe and peace, in 
the degree that lead a virtuous life; rather comforting myſelf 
noto, with the hopes of future joys, than preſuming upon ſa 
much ſatisfaction in this world, as to call it happineſs. 

T. Here you may ſafely reſt: and according to your own 


deciſion, give your foul repoſe. You, Mary, to whom I am, 


ſo old an acquaintance, will not be ſurprized, that my diſ- 
courſe i is tinctured ſo much with religion, When I look 
back, as a ſpectator of the great world, and conſider ſo many 
eminent men, whoſe perſons I have ſeen, and who made 
a conſiderable figure on the ſtage of life, now forgotten; 
were I not a believer in Chriſt, there would ſeem to be nothing 
fubſtantial in life. It would appear to be a mere ſhadow, 
an actor that ſtruts and hectors, or mourns and bathes 5 
chee 
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cheeks in tears, for a poor hour or two, and then is heard 
no more! When we turn the mind's eye, and view out 
immortal ſtate, the ſcene is changed : the ſun ſhines forth in 
glory : we feel his kindly warmth and influence: hope drives 
away all that is ſad and gloomy, reſtoring peace with all her 
charms! The nearer this poor play of life draws to an end, 
the brighter the proſpe& ; the ſoul,. ſo long confined from 
her proper home, gladdens at the thought of the approaching 
ſcene of new delight! | 

M. Do you feel it ſo, my father? T believe the bulk of 
mankind find their thoughts tied to this world, even when 
the flame of life is juſt expiring ! 

T. So it is, where reaſon or religion fails, which too often 
happens : But if men were conſiſtent with themſelves, and 
did not falter in their faith, allowing for the natural abhor- 


rence of death, and the cuſom of being afraid of it, we ſhould 


ſee more heroiſm in the world, and more conſiſtency of con- 
duct. We believe, or not believe: the way to convince our- 
ſelves that we believe, is to act as if we did, ſtill praying to 
Heaven to help out the deficiency.—I am ſenſible of the juſt- 
| neſs of your remark ; but would gladly think well of man- 
kind, and rather flatter the native greatneſs of the mind, than 
the acquired baſeneſs of it. To tell a man, that he can do a 
great action, is to make him do it, To attempt to convince 
him, that he is a daſtardly, inſignificant wretch, not worth 
hanging, may make him an arrant knave : for reputation is 
one great prop of virtue, in our ſocial ſtate. Such is the 
mind, and ſo much depends on ſociety, and the encourage- 
ment of each other in acts of generoſity. | 
M. I have ſeen this reduced into practice: not in the great 


concern of happy dying, but in Kind on, and happy 


living. 


T. For this reaſon, ſuch of the clergy as tell us, we are no- 
thing, nothing but vileneſs, do wrong: for if we were nothing 
elſe, what ſignifies their preaching ? For my own part, I have 
long found my poor bark toſſed about in a tempeſtuous ocean; 
but I never loſt my compaſs, and always found fafe anchor- 
ing-ground in religion. Where are the thoughts of man to 
reſt? What can be the reſult of the molt active life, or the 
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moſt benevolent diſpoſition ? The great Author of our Be- 
ing, hath revealed his will through Chriſt : his decree is, that 
if we obey his laws, though we muſt all lie down at the ap- 
pointed time, we ſhall break the ſhackles of mortality, and 
rife again to immortal, happineſs! This is the Chriſtian's 
faith ; leſs ſubject to be ſhaken than the rocks, whoſe foun- 
dations are laid in the depths of this firm-ſet earth : they ſhall 
melt away in fervent heat, and this ſubſtantial maſs be all 
diſſolved: but the ſoul can never periſh ! Let this confideration 
be the chief object of your preſent happineſs, and you will, 


with the greater alacrity, perform every moral and ſocial duty. 


AM. My father, I ſhould be moſt truly ſurprized, if you 
did not build your notions of happineſs, on the foundation 
of your belief in the immortality of the ſoul! I hear you 
with joy, and I feel the effects which you deſcribe. Such, 
indeed, is not the ordinary diſcourſe of the world ; but there- 
fore yours is the more valuable, The moſt thoughtleſs muſt 
think at laſt ; the moſt careleſs muſt apply their hearts to the 
contemplation of religion; or, ſo far from finding true hap- 
pineſs, they will perith ! 

T. Every diſcharge of duty, renders the approach of death, 
a more confirmed expectancy of happineſs. This expeation 
ſhould be ſo much the ſtronger, as it advances nearer : The 
proſpet of happineſs in this world retires before us, as the 
world itſelf, with reſpect to ourſelves, is ending; and it is as 
ſelf-evident, that no man can be happy, in this life, who doth 
not always ſubmit gracefully to the thought of his diſſolution: 
this makes us eaſy for the ſhort time we live, If he is 
fearful of being torn from the world, inſtead of reſigning it, 
and doth not give himſelf up into the hands of his Maker, 
can he be happy? Let him think how to reecive the meſſage 
with joy, not reje the mercy ; for ſurely, God is as merct- 


; ful in our death, as in our life“ How often is it apparently 


a mercy to die |—It is a/ways a mercy, ſeeing that death muſt 
come, when we think of it with complacency | 

M. So it ſhould be, otherwiſe we muſt be miſerable : for 
« in the midſt of life we are in death :” and to whom 
can we fly from the arrows of mortality? Vou think ſo 


juſtly, I conſider you, my father, as having been happy all 
| your 
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your life: you ſeem indifferent about living: yet, by ap- 


plying yourſelf ſo diligently to do all the good you can, 
you delight in liſe. I am ſure I am happy in the ſhare which 
I enjoy in your goodneſs, for it makes my life pleaſant. 

T. Happy, my dear child ! and a my life too! —you are 
ſanguine in your applauſe! It is not always wiſe to diſcover 
our own folly : but it may afford you inſtruction, if I tell you 
how weakly you judge !—You may learn from me, how to 
curb your preſumption; to humble your heart; to regulate 
your judgment, and animate your courage. Juſt as you 
paſs a wrong ſentence in my favour, are numbers deceived 


in favour of their neighbour, and again/t themſelves, —That J 


have no motive to be anxious about life, is true: That death 
hath no terrors, when I bring him cloſe to my mind's eye, is 
not ſo eaſy to determine. I cannot judge of myſelf in this ar- 
ticle, now that I am in health, and at my eaſe, In the gene- 
ral view, nature is indulgent to, us, by keeping the king of 
terrors, as it were, at arm's-length. That 1 have joy, 
when I can be of any ſervice to mankind, within the 
narrow circle of my poor power, you need not doubt : —I 
have told you alſo, that our ſearch for opportunities of doing 
good, furniſhes as many opportunities of ſeeing evil : and 
the wretchedneſs which we cannot rclieve, is apt to create 
more pain, than That which we remove, gives pleaſure. 
Still we muſt devote our lives to the good of others : but how 
to be happy, whilſt I behold the miſeries of other men, is a 
ſecret which I have not yet learnt ! Nor are you aware, that 
my judgment, in many of the events of life, hath been too 
weak, or my paſſions too ſtrong, to admit of that repoſe, 
which we call happineſs. Benevolence, in ſome of the chief 
events of my life, hath rendered me a dupe; ſo the world calls 
It: and can he who hath often been a prey to the folly and 
iniquity of others, be happy? He that intends no evil, is ſo 


far happy but for the reaſon that he is leſs ſuſpicious of 


others, he is the more ſubje& to ſee his happineſs ſwallowed up 
by their iniquity! Thus it hath happened, that many a 
Wiſer and better man than myſelf, hath been tried in the fur- 
nace of affliction, If his droſs hath been purged away, he 


map eſteem himſelf happy: mine is not yet purged away: I 


1 cannot 
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cannot therefore rank myſelf in this happy claſs. I have, ins 
*deed, begun to enjoy the ſweets of an innocent life ; I hope 
it will laſt.— With regard to the world, in our condition, it 
cannot be expected we ſhould always equal the ſerpent in wif- 
dom; neither have we fo much occaſion for it, as in ſome 
other ſtates. Let this alſo be our comfort, under every diſ- 
appointment, that there are many events in life, for which 
mankind are apt to reproach themſelves, as if they had acted 
fooliſhly and abſurdly; and yet, in the iſſue, ſuch events 
prove happy. If ignorance makes up any part of happineſs, as 
we are leſs acute than the learned, this is in our favour; not 
but we ought to be ſenſible of our advantages, Like other 
men, I have been accuſtomed to conſult my pleafure ; moſt 
pleaſed, however, when I could ferve my neighbour: yet, 
objects of fancy, with gilded wings, have ſtill fluttered before 
me, promiſing happineſs, but not performing; offering with 
one liberal hand, and with the other preſenting an embittered 
cup. Sometimes I thought myſelf 20 buſy, and then tao inde- 
len, to be happy. I ſaw how many fantaſtic tricks imagina- 
tion played; and how the evil humour poiſoned my heart! 
What could this do, but create a ſickneſs in the ſoul, and in 
its effects remove me ſo much the farther from happineſs |— 
1 fought for peace, but peace was not where I looked for her.— 
Sometimes I promiſed myſelf good, in faving my money, and 
making a purſe : not for the fake of money, for I never had 
it in any eſtimation, but for its excellent uſe in life. Here 
my indifference on one fide, and my eagerneſs on the other, 
defeated my end. Like a raſh young man, I embarked in en- 
terprizes of great hazard: I relieved a friend, who proved 
worthlefs: I loſt my money, and my friend.“ This did 
not plunge me into diſtreſs : yet, where there is not fucceſs, 
there happineſs is ſeldom found! Still I had reaſon to eſteem 
myfelf a favourite of Providence ; for I always found re- 
fources to accompliſh moſt of my purfuits. If one object 
failed, my fertile mind produced another! Shame to me, 
that J have not expreſt my gratitude in higher terms I once 
thought I ſhould be exceeding happy in fo kind and good a 
maſter, as mine proved to be! He was, indeed, a man after my 
heart |—But ſtill J found that fomething more Was wanting 
I mat-, 
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1 married the woman I loved beyond all others in the world. 


For a while, nothing ſeemed wanting to complete my happi- 
neſs : and when you, my child, came into the world, my 
fancy repreſented to me, that you would prove ſo good, I 
ſhould have no reaſon to envy the greateſt of mankind, Alas! 
your mother became unhealthy ; I ſympathized in her pains 
and ſorrows: and all the beautiful ſtructure of my happineſs, 
was thrown down and blown away, like the duſt of which [ 
am made. Soon after her death, I loſt my two little boys, 
your brothers. In my fancy, they ſtill hang round my neck, 
and their charming images live in my heart Heaven deli- 
vered them from ever ſuffering ſuch ſorrows | — Then fell 
my good old maſter !—His laſt kind words ſtill found in 
my ears: —he made proviſion for me, as I have told you: 
but I loved and honoured him ſo much, I ſuffered more 
anguiſh at his death, than joy in his /iberality Indeed, 
his kindneſs added to my grief! —Was this being happy ? 
I have experienced a large portion of affection and regard 
from ſome of my relations, acquaintance and friends: others 
have given me ſuch heart-piercing ſorrows, as have long 
pteyed upon my vitals! I know not whether it be a peculiar 
perverſeneſs in my nature, or common to other men; but I 
ever found that ſorrow made a deeper impreſſion on my mind, 
than joy : yet it is not the leſs true, that Nature in her general 
courſe, delights in pleaſure, not in pain. I bore my mis- 
fortunes, with ſome degree of fortitude ; but, I felt them: — 
perhaps, too long, and too much in the extreme! My foul 
panted for virtue, “ as the thirſty hart longs for the water- 
brooks :”? and yet, I ſo often treſpaſſed againſt my better 


judgment, I plainly diſcovered, that I had not ſufficient vir- 


tue to make me happy. In this fluctuating ſtate of mind, 
more eaſy to be imagineg, by a man frail as myſelf, than for 
me to deſcribe to you, I endeavoured to exerciſe my reaſon, 
and keep my paſſions calm. Life was ebbing out faſter 
than I ſubdued my evil propenſities : I aſked myſelf, Where 
is this to end? Will it avail to reſekve, and re-reſolve, if at 
length I die the ſame poor, wretched image of a man, and 
hazard eternity, oppreſſed with conſcious guilt?” Thus I 
reproached myſelf:— and thus I carried on the war againſt 
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my youth, with various fortune and ſucceſs: feeling the ſerip- 


tural doctrine, that life is a warfare. Some people conquer 


themſelves more eaſily: but can there be happineſs in ſuch 


conflits ? The education that is truly good, early diſcovers 
the folly of ſin, and alarms the heart with apprehenſions of its 
conſequences. Conſcious that I was a coward in not ſhaking 
off the chain, and boldly devote my heart to God, by ſtronger 
thoughts, and better deeds of piety and love, you will eaſily 
imagine, that my ſpirit was often vexed. I intended no evil to 
my neighbour ; yet was I not ſufficiently guarded againſt the 


evil propenſities of my nature, to do no violence to my own 


ſoul, Had I been leſs volatile, and leſs inclined to pleaſure 
and amuſement ; more righteous, conſtant, and reſolved, I ſhould 
have ſhewn ſo much greater favour to thoſe more wretched than 
myſelf. I ſhould have felt their ſufferings more, and extended 
my arm further for their relief! Some fooliſh imagination, 
or vain wiſh, till rankled in my heart, and made it cry out 
in anguiſh, ** Do not deceive thyſelf ; thou art not ſo true a 
friend to virtue, as to entitle thee to her favour l Mend thy 
life, and be happy!“ — Like a common mortal, fluctuating 
between good and evil, hope and fear, I am arrived at the 
confines of my journey's end, having been happy through my 
life, as you fondly imagined, Mary: but I cannot make my- 
ſelf this compliment, nor give my condition ſo ſoft a name: 
the uprightneſs of my heart revolts againſt deceit ! Nor 
would I have you imagine, that all things are as they appear 
to be.—By the mercy of God, I have been preſerved in many 
dangers, in variety of forms; ſaved even from myſelf ! can | 
ceaſe to adore his providence? To love virtue, is, in fom: 
meaſure, to be virtuous; as being ſorry that we are no better, 
prepares the way for amendment. Learn whilſt you ale 
young. As I was early taught by the example of a pious 
mother, you now learn from my precepts and I hope my 
example will not hurt you! I will ſtrive to ſerve you, not 
only for the ſake of the parental love I bear you, but from 
a ſenſe of gratitude to our common Father, of whoſe mercies | 


have enjoyed ſo large a ſhare, during ſo long a life. Every 


motive of obedience to Him; every tender concern for 
your welfare, inſpires my heart with a deſire to ſhew you the 
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path to that unknown land, where immortal happineſs re- 
ſides! You will conclude, from what I have ſaid, how er- 
roneouſly one part of mankind judges of the happineſs of the 
other! It were but an unkind office, to attempt making 
znother believe himſelf unhappy : yet, neither ought we to 
fatter the vicious, Vice cannot be repreſented in colours too 
horrible, We commend the fortunate and ſucceſsful : our 
courtſhip of them conſtitutes no ſmall part of their happineſs. 
We ought to delight in giving joy, as well as in receiving it. 
Happineſs itſelf may be tiled, rational and godly joyfulneſs ! 

A. I have liſtened with great attention, not without ſome 
ſorrow, 

T. I know it, Mary : I faw the big tear guſhing from your 
eyes, as if my ſad fate mortihed your pride, or melted your 
tenderneſs, When I explained to you, that I was not the 
happy man which you had imagined me to have always been, 
you looked as if you had met ſome cruel difappdintment. 

M. Could I hear you talk of yourſelf ſo candidly, and not 
believe you z or believing, not feel as a daughter and a friend ? 
I was ſenſible of ſtill more, my father: I felt as a believer in 
Chri/t, and as one conſcious of her own offences! Is there 
any child of man, who makes claim to virtue, who doth not 
reproach himſelf? You made me think of the mournful tale, 
related by a greater ſinner, and a greater ſaint (2). Is not a 
ſenſibility of our ſins, one great ſtep towards the conqueſt of 
them? And have not you diſcovered to me That ſenſibility ? 

T. To be perſuaded of our weakneſs, puts us the more 
on our guard. I would deal honeſtly with myſelf, knowing 
that ſecurity is man's greateſt enemy 

M. You muſt therefore give me leave to ſay, I think you 
are comparatively happy. You have told me, that I am a wo- 
man, not an angel: you, my father, are a man, and not an 
angel If there is happineſs in humility, — and joy in heaven 
at the repentance of a ſinner, it is happineſs. to be ſo diſpoſed. 

T. I will not enter into any conteſt with you, Mary, upon 
ſo tender a ſubject: your mind is free, think what you pleafe. 
A ſtrong expreſſion of humility before men, may be ſuſpected 
of ſecret vanity : nor would I wantonly open my wounds. 


[Bb 2] Ide 
(a) Pſalm xxxviii, 


# 
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The Searcher of ſpirits alone can fathom the heart of man! 
Learn from my ſtory, how eafily you may be miſtaken in your 
eſtimate of the happineſs of others; and how ignorant we 
are of ourſelves, when we ſpeak peace where there 1s none, 
The high are as ſubject to be tempted, as the /ow; and, 
as their education is ſo much ſuperior, they feel a ſharper 

more laſting anguiſh of ſoul. No mortal can ſee the 
human heart: ſo noble a creature is man, we cannot reach 
the fulneſs of his ſtrength ; and yet ſo frail, the eye is too 
much overwhelmed in tears, when it attempts to behold his 
weakneſs / 

M. We naturally mourn for paſt events, when theſe have 
made a deep impreſſion : and, indeed, how could we repent 
of ſins, if it were not for our looking back? Many know 
more of their frailties, than of the native greatneſs which re- 
fides in their hearts, were it called forth |! | 

T. Repentance is ſorrow and humiliation for what is paſt ! 
And reſolution, with regard to the future, is actual amend- 
ment at the preſent hour; or it bears only the name of reſo- 
lation, and is the mere deluſion of a diſtempered mind. 

AT. But doth not ſuch amendment create joy, and by de- 
grees become happineſs ? If I may judge from your chearful- 
neſs, and the appearance of piety and reſignation, and I car 
judge only from what I ſee, you are now a truly bappy man. Yet 
if you think that you are not; you are not. 

T. Opinion is, indeed, no ſmall part : but methinks you 
ſeem inclined to flatter me; and flattery is deceit. Let 
us not talk of ſinfulneſs, in ſinful phraſe, The ſpirit of a 
man can ſuſtain his infirmities ; but when it is wounded, it 
ſhould be healed. Whatever frailty I may have diſcovered, 
[grant that one of the greateſt misfortunes among men, is 
not being able to bear misfortunes. And we may add, that 
one of the greateſt goods, is ta know how to make the evil 
accidents of life adminiſter to good. If, in ſome ſhape or 
other, evil will happen, and trouble is the lot of every one 
who comes into the world, every one muſt learn this leſſon. 

M. 1 am ſenſible, that if all things ſucceeded to our wiſhes, 
we could no more exerciſe the grace of contentment, than for- 

gives our enemies, if we had none.—I ſhall not expect that 
7 things 
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things will ſucceed to my wiſhes, without any portion of 
miſery. Nor am ] leſs convinced, that let man be what he 
will, God is wiſe and merciful, 

T. You are right in theſe points: and upon them you 
may build your happineſs as upon a rock, which I hope the 
gates of hell will not be able to overturn, Let us be 
contented, and ſo far we ſhall be happy. Frugality ſecures 
to us the bread we eat: we aſk no more of Heaven! Health 
invigorates our bodies ; the love of induſtry inclines us to 
virtue; and both render our humble dwelling joyful ! I feel 
the decays of nature brought on by time, not without a 
conſciouſneſs of ſome exceſs, though I have not been 
reputed intemperate : nor have I any diſeaſe created by ſſarb. 


We both reliſh labour; and, in humble gratitude to our 


Maker, hope for happineſs in the life to come] Let us bring 
things home to our boſoms, and examine what is paſſing 
there. Do not complain of Providence, in regard to wealth: 
How ſmall a portion of mankind can be rich! and how few 
of them do really employ their plenty, ſo as to do honour to 
human nature! When I examine my own heart, and diſco- 
ver in it ſo many dark ſhades and ſpots, I conclude there 
would be many more, if I had poſſeſſed great abundance. 
Convinced as I am, that virtue is the ſovereign good, virtue 1 
will purſue, and keep her conſtantly in my eye. 

M. You talk like a philoſopher, my father! 

T. We muſt all talk like lovers of wiſdom, or lovers of 
folly; or in other words, like phz/oſophers, or fools, Do you 
believe, that a quiet and contented mind, is the chief good 
of mortals ? If this be as true happineſs, as man is capable of 
enjoying in this world ; and the maintaining ſuch an unin- 
terrupted tranquility of ſpirit, the crown and glory of wiſ- 
dom, what notion can you form of happineſs, upon any other 
principle? Thoſe who have large portions of worldly goods, 
are apt to hanker after them. Inſtead of being torn uhwil- 
lingly from this earth, you and I may throw it off, as we 
part with our garments when we retire to reſt. May we not 
thus enjoy a ſuperiority in the laſt ſcene of life, and go off 
with more applauſe, than if we had acted a higher part? 


M. Not- 
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I. Notwithſtanding all the evils which have aftended your 
life, you are a favourite of Heaven! You have learnt to va- 
lue your own advantages ! 1 hope I ſhall learn to value mine 

7. So far I am bound, in juſtice to Providence, to acknow- 
ledge my preſent good fortune. When [I look back, I am af 
flifted 1 When TI look forward, I hope for good, and in That 
hope am comforted ! When I hear numbers of people com- 
plain, that their occupation is the leaſt happy, I ſhould be 
led to think, that all occupations are productive of miſery to 
mankind, if I did not know, in general, the direct contrary to 
be true: for idleneſs is one of the greateſt miſeries! Some 
have their parts but il] caſt ; but habit and application make 
up the defect. The misfortune is, that many ſeek for 
happineſs in things aut of their power; apprehending, that 
thoſe which are in their power, are inſufficient. This is car- 
ried ſo far, that they ſeem to treat every thing with diſdain, 
which is eaſy to be come at, proving the extreme ſickneſs of 
the ſoul ; for one of the beft properties of any thing, is that 
we can come at it eaſily. 

7. It ſeems to be abſolutely impoſſible for any PO of 
ſuch a turn, to be happy. 

T. And yet, ſtrange as it may ſeem to you, this crime of 
overlooking their adyantages, enters into the compoſition of 


| almoſt every child of Adam! This is the cruel ſomething un- 


poſſeſſed, which is ſo apt to leaven and ſour all our enjoyments! 
The thinking part of mankind diſcern this truth, and la- 
ment their folly. 

M. As well they may, if ſo much miſery ariſes from this 
cauſe! 

T. I believe it is the greateſt deſect in the purſuit of hap- 
pineſs. The pooreſt have many advantages, which the kind- 
neſs of Providence preſents them; but if they do not con- 
fider and behold them as ans; in the eſtimate of their 
lives, they ceaſe to be ſuch : they are loſt ; and with them their 
gratitude to Heaven, the exerciſe of which alone is happineſs. 
Thus ingratitude and 1gnorance unite with vice; and inſtead 
of finding happineſs, we ſtumble upon miſery, 

N. To hear of ſo many complaints, and to be perſuaded 
at the fame time, that Heaven is unwearied in acts of mercy, 
convinces me of the truth of what you ſay. 


T. Hap- 
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7. Happineſs, in the general view, according to a ſhort de- 
ciſion, is a ©* combination of circumſtances ſuited to our inclina- 
tions : but you may eaſily comprehend, how ſeldom every | 
thing will combine and ſuit with the inclinations of an indivi- 4 
dual: and, conſidering the capriciouſneſs of the heart of man, | 
how difficult muſt it be to eſtabliſh happineſs on any ſuch 
foundation | 
A. A meeting together of circumſtances ſuited to our in- 
clinations, is a flattering account of happineſs, as it ſuppoſes 
a great number of enjoyments, 
T. If inclination comprehends every thing that the i imagina- 
tion may ſuggeſt ; then happineſs muſt require many enjoy- 
ments indeed ! But to reaſon from experience, many enjoy- 
ments cannot be had, without many diſappointments : I am, 
therefore, not ſatisfied with this account. If I firſt ſuppoſe 
all my inclinations ſo exceedingly pure, as to conſtitute virtue; 
then it is virtue which makes me happy: and I believe, Mary, 
we muſt even return again to our dear virtue, and court her 
ſmiles, to give us right inclinations, whether all of them 
are gratified or not, And, in order to acquire a reliſh of 
that portion of ſatisfaction, to which the name of happi- 
neſs, in ſome meaſure, belongs, let us diſcharge our axx:ety 
about worldly matters; for the world is in perpetual motion : 
we cannot fix it. Anxiety is but another name for pain and 
common-ſenſe forbids us to think, that while we are in pain 
we can be happy. 
M. The tempers, habits, and affections of mankind, being 
as changeable as the world, neither muſt we depend muck 
on them, 
T. Theſe, in one ſenſe, make up what we call the world. 
Of this you may be aſſured, if your paſſions are harſh and au- 
ſtere, they will interrupt your happineſs : they will hardly 
give humanity fair play. You may be t to a degree which 4 
will entitle you to reverence ; but. not good, as the ſcriptures 
mention, ſo that men would even dare to die for you ! On the 
other ſide, if they are tender, beyond due meaſure, they will 
cut out ſo much work to regulate them, as to leave you but 
little time for happineſs, If you take impreſſions too quick 
and ſtrong, and depend much on others, your paſſions will 
be 
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de on wounded, Virtue in diſtreſs afflicts us: folly, 
_ - ignorance, caprice, and vicious felfove in others, perpe- 
tually thwart our. beſt deſigns. We cannot regulate theſe 
things: they will be the ſubje& of our thoughts; and ſo far 
decome a part of our miſery. We are rendered more happy, 
by. means of the virtues. of others: but you ſee, for the ſame 
reaſon, we ate ſubject to become the more ne through 


-their errors and crimes. 2:72 29.73 


M. This ſeems to be the ried ate of ban life; 
T. Then we muſt ſeek for happineſs in moderation. And 
now, Mary, to humble your heart, arid ſhew you the faint 


Colour of my own, I will propoſe a queſtion, agreeable to 


- the principle on wbich we fet out in our reaſoning on 
happineſs (a). Suppoſe, in addition to the paſt ſufferings of 
- ray life, that you, my muche loved daughter, now that your 
days of mourning for me are coming on, that you, I ſay, 
ſhould turn out a bad girl /-— Do you think I have virtue 
and reſolution enough to be happy in ſpite of ſucb an event? 
Do nat look ſorrowful: I only afk a manly queſtion. 


. Alas, my father] I believe your loye for me is ſuch, 


"that were I wicked, you would be wretched 1 | 

T. I ſhould, indeed, be miſerable | Zut how boy do you 
think my miſery ſhould laſt ? This is the next queſtion. As. 
a faithful ſervant to God, I might weep over the grave of 
your virtue: but when 1 had done it, ought I not, with the 
Royal Pſalmiſt, upon the death of his ſon, to waſh my hands 
and face, and fit down to meat, thankful to God for giving 
me fo mich reſignation izt 

MA. You ought to do fo: but 1 am afraid this would not be 
ſo eaſily accompliſhed,  - 

T. $0'am I: but then, I ſhould be a eranſgreſſor againſt 
my own principle and advice: 1 ſhould depend on man, in 
whom I am nat to put my tru/?, and for whom I am not ac- 
countable, beyond the true meaſure of ſorrow : and whilſt I 


made an offering to ſelf- love, falſely underſtood, I an ne- 
glect my true intereſt, and duty to Gd. 

A. I ſee clearly how much our happineſs depends o on our 
virtue, and how precarious happineſs muſt be; ſeeing that 


e depend ſo much on each other. But what is to be done: 
| T. Here 


— 


(a) Page 451. 
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am not andie apprehenſions of any change of fortune: and 
I will not renounce my preſent happineſs, by dreaming of 
that which I may never arrive at. The things which I once 
fondly thought ſo highly of, ſince you have given me ſuch 
good leflons, appear comparatively low. Methinks I am fo 
much the nobler creature, as I am better informed of the nature 
of virtue and happineſs ; and ſo much the more happy, as I 
feel myſelf inſpired with fronger and brighter hopes, in | ME 
immortality of my ſoul ! 


END or VOL. I. 


